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‘Summary account of the Inhabitants of the fever at 
Ifands.-^ClaJfes. — Emigrantsfrom Great Britain 
and Ireland.- — Predominant character of the Eu- 
ropean ref dents.— Creoles or Natives. — EffeS of 
climate. — Char alter of the Creole Women and 
Children.— Of the people of Colour , and their 
different tribes or cafs. — Limitations and refric- 
tions on the Mulattoes and native Blacks of free 
condition.— *Their charaSler at lengthy concluding 
ivith an Od& to the Sable Venus. 


T H E prefeht ftate ( 1791 ) of the population 
in the Britifli Weft Indies appears, on a 
fummary of the leveral accounts given in former 
parts of this woffkV to be as viz. 

VoL. II. B Jamaica 
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Whites. 

JaiTiaica - - 30,000 — 250,600 
Barbadoes - - 16,167 -— 62,115 
Grenada - - 1,000 — 23,926 

St. Vincent -1,450 — 11,853 

Dominica - - 1,236 — > 145967 

Antigua - - 2,590 — 37 j8o8 

Montferat - - 1,300 — 10,000 

Nevis - - - 1,000 — 8,420 

St. Chriilopher’s ' 1,900 — 20,435 

Virgin Ifles - - 1,200 — 9,000 

Bahamas - - 2,000 — 2,241 

Bermudas , - - 5,462 • — 459^9 

Total 65,305 4555684 

There is likewife, in each of the Iflands, a 
confiderable number of perfons, of mixed blood, 
and Native Blacks, of free condition. In Ja- 
maica they are reckoned, as vve have (hewn, at 
ten thoufand } and I have reafon to believe they 
do not fail Ihort of the fame number in all the 
other Iflands colleftively taken. The whole 
inhabitants therefore may properly be divided 
into four great claffes. i. European Whites j 
2. Greple or N at i ve Whites ; 3. Crebles of mixed 
blood, and free Native Blacks j 4. Negroes in a 
ftate of llavery. I Ihall treat of each elafs fepa- 
rately ; premifing, however, that there are per- 
fons not combfehettded in either clafs ; fuch as 

emigrants 
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emigrants from North America, and a conH- 
derable body of Jews. In Jamaica, the latter 
enjoy almoft every privilege poflelTed by the 
Chriftian Whites, excepting only the right of 
voting at eledlions ; of being returned to ferve 
in the aflembly, and of holding any office of ma- 
gillracy; but they luave the liberty of purchaf- 
ing and holding lands, as freely as any other peo- 
pie ; and they arc likewire allowed the publiek 
exercife of their religion j for which purpol'e they 
have creeled two or more fynagogues i and I 
have not heard that Jamaica has had any reafon 
to repent of her liberality towards them. As, 
however, they differ hut little in manners and 
cuftoms from the reft of their nation which are 
difperfed in all the countries of Europe, I fhall 
pafs them by, without further detail. The other 
White Inhabitants, not comprehended in this 
enumeration, are too few to merit particular 
notice faj. 

It 



fa) The fbiicwing account of the White Inhabitants, 
Free-Ncgroes,' and Slaves, in the French Weft Indies, may 
ferve to gratify curiofity. It is taken from the authority of 
Monf. Neckar; but I have reafoli to think that the Negro 
Slaves are nearly doubled in the French Iflanda fince this ac- 
count was taken. 



Whites. 

Free Blacks, 

Slaves. 

St. Domingo^ in 1779 

• 33,650 

- 7^055 - 

249,098 

BJartinicO) in 1776 • 

- 11,619 

- 2,892 - 

71,268 

Gxiadaloupe^- in 1779 

- 13,261 

B 2 

- 1,382 - 

Si* 
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It may reafonably be fuppofed that moft of 
the natives of Europe who emigrate to the Weft 
Indies, remove tliither with the hope of receiving 
greater encouragement to tlieir abilities and in- 
duftry than has offered at home. Yet let it not 
be imagined that the major, or even any confi- 
derable part, of them are defperate and needy 
adventurers, who feek refuge from a prifon, or 
expatriate them felvGS in the fond idea of living 
luxurioufly without labour. Thefe Iflands give 
but little countenance to idlenefs, nor offer any 
afylum to vagabonds and fugitives. Many of the 
Britilh Colonies were originally compofed of men 
who fought, in the wildeinelTes of the New 
World, the peaceable enjoyment of thofe natural 
or fuj'spofed rights of which they were deprived In 
their native countiyn I extend this defeription 
to perfons of oppoffte political fentiments and 
connexions, to loyallfts as well as to republicans : 
for. it is hoped that fome of each party were men 
whofe princijjles were honeft, though their con- 
duX might have been wrong. The advocates of 
loyalty fought refuge chiefly in Barbadoes, and 


St. Iwucia, in 1 776 
Tpbagp, fuppoieci to be*" 

- 2,397 

1 

0 

0 

1 

- 10,752 

nearly the Iknie as St. 1 

1 

Liicia - • • 

r 2,397 

- JjOSO 

- 10,75a 

Cayenne, in 1780 - 

1 

wTk 

CO 


- * 0:539 


63,682 

- *3.429 

- 437*736 


many 
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many of the adherents of Cromwell, after the chap. 
refloration of Charles II. found protedtion in Ja- 
maica. At prefent, among the numbers whom ' 
accident or choice condudls to the Britilh Weft 
Indies, the juniors in the learned profeflions of 
Jaw, phyfick, and divinity, conftitute a confider- 
able body. Thefe men ought to be, and, gene-t 
rally fpeaking, really are, perlbns of education and 
morals. Few places afford greater encouragement 
to the firft and fecond of thefe employments i 
and, as ability is foftered and called forth by ex- 
ercife, no part of the Britifli dominion has, in 
my opinion, produced abler men in either (in 
proportion to their number) than thefe illands. 

Local prejudice, and bigotry towards great names, 
may perhaps incline fome perfons to difpute this 
affertion but, prejudice and bigotry apart, it 
will be found, I believe, that Nature has diftri- 
buted the gifts of genius more equally and gene- 
rally than is commonly imagined : it is cultiva- 
tion and favour that ripen and bring them to 
perfeefion. The Britifh Navy and Army like- 
wife contribute conhderably to the augmentation 
of the White Inhabiiants. Individuals in both 
thefe profeflions, either from the inducement of 
agreeable connections, which it would be ftraijge 
if many of them did not form in a long refldence 
in thefe countries, or captivated by the new prof- 
pedts which open to their contemplation, veiy 

B 3 freqyently 
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» o 0 K frequentiy quit the biifinefs of arms, and the 
dangers of a tempeftuous element, and become 
peacefulcitizensand induftrious planters. Next to 
theie may be reckoned the mercantile part of the 
inhabitants, fuch as faftors, ftore-keepers, book- 
keepers, and clerks ; who are followed by tradef- 
men and artificers of various kinds, fuch as mill- 
wrights, carpenters, mafons, copperfmiths, and 
others ; tnofl: of whom, either through accident 
or neceffity, after fome years rcfidence, become 
adventurers in th.c foil. Then come the hufbnd- 


men, or cultivators of the land, protefiedly fuch ; 
who arc commonly diftinguKhed by tire appella- 
tion of managers, overfeers, and plantation book- 
keepers ; and they conllitute a numerous body 
of people, compoled of men of all countries and 
characlers ; for, unfortunately, every entcrprifmg 
adventurer, who has cither learned no particular 
trade, or has been brought up to one which is 
ufelefs in thefe regions, tancies liimfelf capable of 
fpcedily acquiring all the various knowledge of 
the fugar planter, and the right management and 
government of his fellow-creatures, the Negroes ; 
though in truth a more weighty charge in itfelf, 
and one more important in its confequences, 
can fcarcely fall to the lot of man, 

I HAVE, I think, in a former place, affigned 
the eaufo to which it is partly afcribable that 
emigtaiits from various parts of the mother^ 
8 country. 
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country, fuccefiivcly conftitute the bulk of the c hap: 
fugar colonifts ; of whom it is certain that the ^ 
major part retain, in a confiderable degree, the 
manners and habits of life in which they were 
educated. Yet there arc authors who affect to 
dcfcribe the inhabitants of all the Weft Indies, 
as a herd of criminals and convicts ; and cite the 
ftale crimes and violences of lawlefs men, a cen- 
tury ago, when thefe iflands were the rendezvous 
of pirates and bucaniers, as a juft reprefentation 
of the reigning colonial habits, manners, and dif- 
pofitions ! 

Calumnies lb grofs, defeat themfelves by 
their abfurdity ; — but although it is in tbe higheft 
degree ridiculous to imagine that a voyage acrofs 
the Allanlick creates any I udden or radical change 
in the human mind, yet, notwithftanding what 
has been juft obierved concerning local manners 
and habits in the different claffes of European 
fettlers, it cannot be denied that there prevails 
betides, fomething of a marked and predominant 
charabler common to ail the White rejidents. 

Of this character it appears to me that the 
leading feature is an independent I’pirit, and a 
dilpiay of confeious equality throughout ail ranks 
and conditions. The pooreft White perfon feems 
to confider himlelf nearly on a level with the 
richeft, and, emboldened by this idea, approaches 
his employer with extended hand, and a freedom, 

B4 which. 
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3 o o k r which, in the countries ot Europe, is feldom dif> 
played by men in the lower orders of life towards 
their iiiperiors; It is not difficult to trace the 
origin of this principle. It arifes, without doubt, 
from the pre-eminence and diftindtion which are 
neceffarily attached even to the complexion of a 
AVhite Man, in a country where the complexion, 
generally fpeaking, diftinguilhes freedom from 
llavery. Of the two great clafles of people in 
moft of thefe colonies, the Blacks outnumber 
the Whites in the proportion of fevcn to one. 
As a fenfe of common fafety therefore unites the 
latter in clofer ties than are neceffary among men 
who are differently fituatcd, fo the fame circum- 
fiance neceffarily gives birth among tliera to reci- 
procal dependance and refp^dl. Other caufes con*, 
tribute to the fame end. “ Where llavery” (fays 
a great judge of human nature) “ is eltablilhed in 
“ any part of the world, thofe who are free, are 
“ by far the moll proud and jealous of their free- 
“ dom. Freedom' is to them not only an en- 
“ joyment, but a kind of rank and privilege. 
“ Not feeing there, that freedom, as in countries 
“ where it is a common bleffing, may be united 
“ with much abjedl toil, with great mifery, with 
“ all the exterior of fervitude, liberty look§ 
among them like fomething that is more noble 
“ and liberal. Thus the people of the Southern 
CpIqnjes (of4*^^w^^^ are much more ftrongly, 

“ and 
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“ and with a higher and more ftubborn fpirit, c ,H A p. 
“ attached to liberty, than thole to the Norrii- *• 

“ ward. Such were all the ancient common- 
" wealths j I'uch were our Gothick anceftors ^ 

“ fucli in our days are the Poles j and fueh will 
“ be all mailers of Haves, who are not flaves 
“ themfelves (f)*’ 

Possibly too, the climate itfeil, by increaling 
fenfibility, contributes to create an impatience of 
fubordination. But, whatever may be the caufe 
of this conl'cioufnels of lelf-importance in the 
Weft Indian character, the conlequences refulting 
from it are, on the whole, beneficial. If it fome- 
times produces an ofteiitatious pride, and a ridi- 
culous alFcdtation of fplendour, it more fre- 
quently awakens the laudable propenfities of our 
nature — franknel's, fociability, benevolence, and 
generofity. In no part of the globe is the virtue 
of hofpitaiity more generally prevalent, than in 
the Britilh Sugar Illands. The gates of the 
planter are always open to the reception of his 
guefls. To be a flranger is of itfelt a fufficient 
introduftion. This fpecies of hofpitaiity is in- 
deed carried fo far, that, as Mr. Long has re- 
marked, there is not one . tolerable inn through- 
out all the Weft Indies (d). To 

(c) Burke's Speech in Parliament, a 2 March, 1775- 

(d) There are fome peculiarities in the habits of Hfe of the 
White Inliabitants, which cannot fail to catch the eye of an 
l^uropeati newly arrived j one of which is the contrail be- 
tween 
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BOOK To the fame caufe may perhaps be afcribed, 
on the other hand, that cagernefs for litigation 
and juridical eontroverfy, which fo remarkably 
predominates in moll of thefe Mauds. From 
this unfortunate paflion, ruinous as it frequently 
proves to individuals, this advantage however 
refults to the community at large; that the 
lower orders of men, from their frequent attend- 
ance at the courts of law as jurymen, acc|uire a 
degree of knowledge, and a ciearnefs and pre- 
cifion of rcafoning, wliich are not generally to 

tween the general plenty and magniiicence of their tables 
(at leail in JarnaTca) and the meannefs of their lioufes and 
apartments; it being no uncommon thing to find, at the 
country habitations of the planters, a Iplcndid fi deboard 
loaded with plate, and the choiceft wines, a table covered 
with the fmeil; damafh, and a dinner of perhaps fixtecn or 
twenty covers ; and all this, in a hovel not fuperior lo an 
Englifii barn, A flranger cannot fail aUb to obferve a lirange 
incongFuity and incorififrency betweeen the great number of 
Negro domerticks, and their appearance and apparcL 7die 
butler (and he but fektom) is the only attendant that is allow- 
ed the luxury of fhoes and ftockings. All the. others, and 
there is coinmoniy one to each guefr, u nit at tabie in 
fotried ninjcfiy \ fome of them perhaps half- n:iked. Another 
peciUiaruy in the niannefs of the Enghlh in the Well- Indies 
(in Jumaica elpecialiy) is the nun;ber of naurtcal expreliions 
in th.eir converfation. Thus they fay, hand Jjich a things in- 
ffead of bring or give it. A plantation well iTocked with 
NegroeH, is fvid to be •zuell handui : an employment 

is called ^ .M /A; the kitchen k denominated the cook-rcom ; 
a warehutile is calk d pored oom^ a fopha is called 

n cGt\ ^ Wdlilcoat is termed a Jacket \ and in fpeaking of the 
Eail and Weft, they lay to 7v;ndj)ard and leewimL This Ian- 
oiutgc has probably pi'evailed fmee the days of the bucanlers. 

be 
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be found in men of the fame rank in England. 
Thus the petty juries in the Wcft-Indies are com- 
monly far more intelligent and refpcftable than 
thofe in Great Britain. Every candid perfon, who 
has attended the courts of criminal jurifdidlion in 
both countries, muft confirm this obfervation. 

But it is to the Creoles or Natives, that we 
muft look for the original and peculiar call: of 
charafter impreffed by the climate, if indeed the 
influence of climate be fiich as many writers 
imagine. For myfelf, I am of opinion that the 
climate of the Weft Indies diljdays itlelf more 
ftrongly on the perfons of the Natives, than 
on their manners, or on the faculties of their 
rninds. They are obvioufly a taller race, on the 
whole, than the Europeans ; but I think in ge- 
neral not proportionably robuft. T have known 
Itrveral who were full fix feet four inches in 
height ; but they wanted bulk, to meet our 
ideas of mafculine beauty. All of them, how- 
ever, are diftinguithed for the freedom and fup- 
plenefs of their joints; which enable them to 
move with great eafe and agility, as well as 
gracefulnefs, in dancing. From the fame cauie 
they excel in penmanflrip, and the ule of the 
fmall fword. It .has been truly obferved^ that 
the effcdt of climate is likewilc obvious in the 
ftrudure of the eye, the focket , being confider- 
ably deeper than among the natives of Europe. 

By 
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B o o K>i By this conformation, they are guarded from 
thofc ill etFefts which an almoft continual ftrong 
glare of fun-fhine might otherwifc produce; and 
it is a curious circumllance, that their fkin feels 
confiderabJy colder than that of a European ; a 
proof, I think, that nature has contrived fome 
peculiar means of protedting them from the heat, 
which (he has denied to the nations of temperate 
regions, as unneceffary. Accordingly, though 
their mode of living differs in no refpeCt from 
that of the European refidents, they arc rarely 
obnoxious to thofc inflammatory difoixlers which 
frequently prove fatal to the latter. 

The ladies of thefelflands have indeed greater 
caufe to boaft of this fortunate cxi raption, ihan 
the men ; a pre-eminence acquired undoubtedly 
by the calm and even tenour of their lives, and 
by an habitual temperance and felf- denial. Ex- 
cept the exercife of dancing, in which they de- 
light and excel, they have no amufement or 
avocation to impel them to much exertion of 
either body or mind. Thofe midnight aflem- 
blics and gambling conventions, wherein health, 
fortune, and beauty, are fo frequently facrificed 
in the cities of Europe, are here happily un- 
known. In their diet, the Greole women are, I 
tbinky abftemious even to a fault. Simple water, 
or lemonade, is the ftrongeft beverage in which 
tbgy indulge j and a vegetable mefs at noon, 

feafoned 
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.feafohed with cayenne pepper, conftitutes their C H A p 
principal repaft. The elfcdt of this mode of life, 
in a hot and oppreffi ve almofpherej is a lax fibre, 
and a complexion in which the lily predominates 
rather than the rofe. To a ftrangcr newly ar- 
rived, the ladies appear as juft rifen from the bed 
of ficknels. Their voice is foft and fpiritlefs, and 
every ftep betrays languor and laffitude. Witli 
the fineft perfons, they certainly w'ant that glow 
of health in the countenance, that delicious 
crlmfon (lumen pitrpurcum piventa) which, in 
colder countries, enlivens the coarfeft fet of 
features, and renders a beautiful one irrefiftible. 

Youth’s orient bloom, the blufh of chafte defire. 

The fprightly converfe, and the fmile divine, 

(Love’s gentler train) to milder climes retire. 

And full in Albion’s matchlefs daughters ibine. 

In one of the principal features of beauty, 
however, few ladies furpafs the Creoles ; for they 
have, in general, the fineft eyes of any women in 
the world ; large, languifhing, and expreffive j 
fometimes beaming with animation, and forne- 
times melting with tendernefs j a fure index to 
that native goodnefs of heart and gentlenefs of 
dilpofition for which they are eminently and de- 
fervedly applauded, and to w^hich, combined 
with their fyftem of life and manners (lequef- 
tered, domeftickj and unobtrufive) it is doubt- 

left 
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£ o o K.v. Iefs owing, that no women on earth make better 
wives, or better mothers 

Perhaps, the circumftance moft diflinguifli* 
able in the charader of the Natives to which the 
climate feems to contribute, is the early difplay 
of the mental powers in young children ; whofe 
quick perception, and rapid advances in know- 
ledge, exceed thofe of European infants of the 
fame age, in a degree that is perfedtly unaccount- 
able and aftonilbing. This circumftance is in- 
deed too ftri king to have efcapea the notice of 
any one writer w'ho has vifitcd the tropical parts 
of America ; and the fa(5t being too well efta- 
bliflicd to be denied, the philofoj'.hers of Europe 
have confoled themfclvcs with an idea that, as 
the genius of the young Weft Indians attains 
fooncr to maturity, it declines more rapidly than 
that of Europeans. Nature is fuppofed to aft 
in this cafe in a manner analogous to her opera- 
tions in the vegetable kingdom, where the trees 
that come fooneft to perfection, are at the fame 
time lefs firm and durable than thole which re- 
quire more time for the completion of their 
growth. It is indeed certain, that the fubfequent 

(e) The Creole ladies are noted for very fine teeth, which 
they ptefei've and keep beautifully white by a conftant ufe of 
the juice of a withe called the Chew -flick ; a fpecies of 
rhamnus. It is cut into fmall pieces, and ufed as a tooth- 
brufli. The juice is a ftrong bitter, and a powerful de- 
tergent. . 


acquirements 
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acquirements of the mind in the Natives, do not o h a p. 
always keep pace with its early progrefs j but the 
eliief caufe (as Ulloa hath obferved) of the fliort 
duration of fuch promifing beginnings, feems to 
be the want of proper objects for exercifing the 
faculties. The proponfity alfo, which the cli- 
mate undoubtedly encourages, to early and habi- 
tual licentioufncrs, induces a turn of mind and 
difpofition unfriendly to mental irniirovement. 

Among fuch of the Natives as have happily d- 
caped the contagion and enervating effeds of 
youthful excefles, men are found of capacities 
as flrong and permanent, as among any people 
whatever. 

As I cannot therefore admit that the Creoles 
in general poflefs lefs capacity and liability of 
mind than the natives of Europe, much lefs can 
I allow that they fall fliort of them in thole qua- 
lities of the heart which render man a bldling to 
all around him. Generolity to each other, and 
a high degree of cottipaflion and kindnefs to- 
wards their inferiors and dependents, diftinguifli 
the Creoles in a very honourable manner /yj. If 
they are proud, their pride is allied to no mean- 


(f) Adventurers from Europe are univerfally more 
cniti and inorofe towards the Slaves than the Creoles or 
Native WeiKlndians*’* 

Ramfay, EUay on the Treatment and Converfion 
the Slaves, &g. 


mfs. 
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B Q o K xiefsi Inftrudled from their infancy to entertaiii 
T ^ very high opinion of their own confcqucnce, 

they are cautious of doing any ait which may 
kflen the coni'cioufnefs of their proper dignity. 
From the fame caute they {corn every fpecies of 
concealment. They have a franknels of difpoii- 
tion beyond any people on earth. Their con- 
fidence is unlimited and entire. Superior to 
falfchood themfelves, they fufpeit it not in 
others. 


How far this noblenefs of difpofition may be 
alcribed to the influence of a genial climate, and 
how far to education and example, I prefume 
not to diferiminate. The effeits of heat on the 


body are fufficiently vifiblc j but perhaps Philofo- 
phers have relied too much on a fuppofed fym- 
pathy between tlie body and mind. “ The Na- 
“ tives of hot climates” (fays one writer) “ are 
“ flothful and timid but timidity is by no 
means the necefl'ary confequence of indolence. 
The mind may require great force to roufc it to 
due exertion; but, being pro|XTly urged, may 
difplay qualities very oppolite to thofe of a timid 
diipofition. At leaft, timidity conftitutes no part 
of the chatafter of the Natives of the Britiflr 


Weft-Indies. Indolence, I admit, is too predo- 
minant among them j but that they are deficient 
in perfonal courage, no man, who has the fmalleft 
acquaintance with them, will allow for a moment. 

Even 
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Even the indolence of which they are acctifed, is chap. 
rather an averfion to ferious thought and deep i- 
reflection, than a flothfulnefs and fluggifhnefs of 
nature. Both fexes, when the fprings of the mind 
are once fet in motion, are remarkable tor a w'^arm 
imagination and a high flow of fpirits. There 
teems indeed univcrfally to reign among then! a 
prompitude for pleafure. This eflcCl has been 
afcribed, and perhaps juftly, to the levity of the 
atmofphcre fg). To the fame caufe is com- 
monly imputed the propenfity obtervable in motl 
of the Weft Indians to indulge extravagant ideas 
of tlieir riches ; to view their circuniftances 
through a magnifying medium, and to feaft their 
fancies on what another year will cfTeCt. This 
anticipation of imaginary wealth is fo prevalent 
as to become juftly ridiculous; yet I am inclined 
to think it is a propenfity that exifts independent 
of the climate and atmol'phere, and that it arifes 
principally from the peculiar fituation of the 
Weft. Indian Planters as land-holders. Not 
having, like the proprietors of landed eftates in 
Great Britain, frequent opportunities of letting 
their plantations to fubftantial tenants, they are, 
for the moft part, compelled to become practical 
farmers on their own lands, of which the returns 
are, in the higheft degree, fluctuating and uncer- 

Mofeley on the Climate of the Weft Intlics. 

Voi.. II. C tarn. 
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» o o jc tain. Und thefe circumftances, a Weft-Indiart 
property is a fpecies of lottery, and as fuch, it gives 
birth to a fpirit of adventure and enteqirife, and 
awakens extravagant hopes and expectations 
too frequently terminating in peq:>lexity and dif- 
appointmcnt. 

Such are the few obfervations which I have 
noted concerning the charaClcr, difpofition, and 
manners of the White inliabitants of thefe illands. 

I proceed now to perfons of mixed blood (ufually 
People of Colour) and Native Blacks of 
free condition. Of the former, all the difterent 
clafles, or varieties, are not eafily diferiminated. 
In the Britifli Weft Indies they arc commonly 
known by the names of Samboes, Mnlnitoes, Qua- 
droons, and Mcflizi’s (h) •, but the Spaniards, 
from whom thefe appellations are borrowed, have 
manv other and much nicer diftinCtaons, ot which 
the following account is given by Don Anthonio 

(h) A ^amho is the offspring of a Black Woman by a 
Mulatto Man, or vkc verfa. 

Mulatii) — — of a Black Woman by a 

WThite Man, 

(luajrcon — — of a Mulatto Woman by a 

Wihte Man* 

or Muftee ~ of a Quadroon Woman by 
a White Man. 

The offspring of a Meftize by a White Man are white by 
lawt A Mehize therefore in our illands is, I fiippofe, the 
QidnierQn of the Spaniards. 


de 
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de Uiloa, in his defcription of the inhabitants, of o'ita P. 
Carthagena : 

“ Among the tribes which are derived from 
an intermixture of the Whites W'lth the Negroes, 
the firft are the Mulattoes j next to thefe are the 
Terceroiies, produced from a White and a Mu- 
latto, with fome approximation to tire former, 
but not lb near as to obliterate tlicir oriirin. 

After thefe, follow the Qi/^irierones, proceeding 
from a Wiiitc and a Terceron. I'hc lad are tlic 
Ouinterons. who owe their origin to a White and 
(^uarteron. This is the lafl gradation, there 
being no vifiblc difference betw'een them and tire 
Whites, citlrer in colour or features; nay, they 
are often fairer tlian tire Spaniards. The chiklren 
of a Wl/itc and Quintcron confider tlrcmfeives as 
free from all taint of the Negro race. Every 
perlbn is lb jealous of the order of their tribe or 
call, that it, tlrrough inadvertence, you call them 
Iry a degree lower .than wiiat they aftuaily are, 
tiicy arc hig,hly offended. Before they attain the 
clats of the Qnmteroncs, tlterc are leveral inter- 
vening circurnltances which throw them back; 
for between the Mulatto and the Nc2to, there is 
an intermediate race, which they call Sr^mboes, 
owing their origin to a mixture between oiie of 
thels with an Indian, or among themfeives. Ee- 
twlxt the Tercerones and Mulattoes, the Qiiar- 
tcrones .and the Tercerones, &c. are tho.d called 
C 2 Tcnie 
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i O'^^K '^'ente eu ei j^yrCj Sufpended in the fl/r; becaufc 
- they neither advance nor recede. Children, whofe 
parents are a Quarteron or Quinteron, and a 
Mulatto or Terceron, aie 5 alto atras retrogrados ; 
becaufe, inllead of advancing towards being 
Whites, they have gone backwards towards the 
Negro race. The children between a Negro and 
a Quinteron, are called Sambos dc Negro, de 
Mulatto, de Terceron, &c.” 

In Jamaica, and T believe in the reft of our 
Sugar Iflands, the defeendants of Negroes by 
White people, entitled by birth to all the rights 
and liberties of White fubjedls in the full extent, 
are fuch as are above three fteps removed in li- 
neal digrcfllon from the Negro venter. All be- 
low this, whether called Meftizes, Quadrons, or 
Mulattoes, are deemed by law Mulattoes. 

Anciently there was a diftinction in Ja- 
maica between fuch of thefe people as were born 
of freed mothers (the maxim of the civil law, 
partus fequiter ventreniy prevailing in all our co- 
lonies) and fuch as had been immediately re- 
leafed from flavery by deed or teftament of their 
owners. While the former W'ere allowed a trial 
by jury in criminal cafes, the latter w'ere tried in 
the fame way as the common Haves, by two juf- 
tices and three freeholders. Neither were the 
latter admitted as evidences againft free-born 
perfons, until the year 1 748, when an aft was 

paired 
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pafled in their favour, putting both claflcs on the 
fame footing. 

Ar the lame time, the legal capacities which 
the)^ po.defled, were verj' imperfeAly defined: 
The Mukttoes were allowed no other privilege 
than the freed Negroes, concerning whom (few 
of them being baptized, or fuppolcd to be len- 
llble of the nature of an oath) the courts of law 
intcrpreted'thc aft of manuiniffion by the owner, 
as nothing more than an abandonment or releale 
of his own proper authority over the perfon of 
the fiave, w'hich did not, and could not, convey 
to the objeft of his bounty, the civil and poli- 
tical rights of a natural-born fubjeft j and the 
lame {'principle was applied to the iflue of freed 
mothers, until after the third generation from the 
Negro ancefbor. 

The principal incapacities to which tliefc 
people are now fubjeft, as diftinft from the 
Whites, are thel'e ; 

First ; In rcoft of the Britifli Wands, tlieir 
evidence is not received in criminal cafes againft 
a White perfon, nor even againft a perfon of 
Colour, in whofe favour a particular aft has 
been pafled by the legiflature. In this refpeft 
they feem to be placed on a worfe footing 
than the enflaved Negroes, who have mafters 
that are interefted in their proteft ion, and who, 

C 3 U‘ 
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if their flaves are maltreated, have a right to re- 
cover damages j by an aftion on the cafe*. 

Secondly ; Tliey are denied the privilege of 
being eligible to ferve in parochial veftries and 
general afiemblies ; or of a&ing in any office of 
publick triift, even fo low as that of a conftable i 
neither arc they permitted to hold commiffions 
even in the Black and Mulatto companies of 
militia. They arc precluded alfo from voting 
at eleftions of members to ferve in the aflembly. 
It may be urged, however, tliat the laws of 
England require baptilin, and a certain degree 
of property, in fimilar cafes. 

Thirdly ; By an aft of the aflembiy of Ja- 
niaica, palFcd in the year 1762, it is enafted, 
that a teftamentary devife from a White perfon 
to a Negro or Mulatto, not born in wedlock, 
of real or perfonal eftate, exceeding in value 
£. 2,000 currency, fliall he void, and the pro- 
perty defeend to the heir at law. 

As feme counterbalance however to thefe re- 
ftriftions,' tlie aficmbly, on proper application, 
is readily enough inclined to palk private acts, 
granting the privileges of White people, with 
fome limitations, to fuch perfons of Colour as 
hatx' been regularly baptized, and properly edu- 

• III Jamaica, tliis grievance has been partly redrelTed 
fiiice the pubUcation of the former editions. 

cated. 
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rated. On the fame ground, private bills are 
fometimes paffed to authorize gentlemen of for- 
tune, under particular circumftances, to devile 
their eftates to their reputed Mulatto children, 
notwithftanding the aft ot 1762. 

But there is this mifehief arifing from the 
fyftem of rigour oftenhbly maintained by the 
laws againfl this unfortunate race of people; 
that it tends to degrade them in their own eyes, 
and in the eyes of the community to which they 
belong. This is carried fo far, as to make them 
at once w'retchcd to themlelves, and ufelcls to the 
publick. It very frequently happens that the 
ioweft White perfon, confidering himfelf as 
greatly fuperior to the richefl and bed-educated 
Free man of Colour, will difdain to alfociate with 
a perfon of the latter defeription ; treating him as 
the Egyptians treated the Ifraelites, with whom 
they held it an nhomlnation to eat bread. To this 
evil, arifing from publick opinion, no partial inter- 
pofition of the legillature in fiivour of individuals, 
aftbrds an effeftual remedy; and the confequence 
is, that indcad of a benefit, thele unhappy people 
are a burthen and a reproach to fociety. They 
have no motives of fufficient efficacy either to 
engage them in the fervice of their country, or in 
profitable labour for their own advantage. Their 
progrefs in civility and knowledge is animated 
by no encouragement ; their attachment is re- 

C 4 ceived 
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B (3^^K ccived without approbation ; and their diligence 
^ everted without reward 

I AM happy however to affert with truth, that 
their fidelity and loyalty have hitherto remained 
unimpeached and unfufpefted. To the Negroes 
they are objeds of envy and hatred ; for the 
fame or a greater degree of fuperiority which the 
Whites affumc over them., the free Mulattoes lay 
claim to over the Blacks, Thel'e, again, abhor 
the idea of being Haves to the defeendants of 

fij It would fiirt’Iy be a wife and fiunvane law that fliould 
grant to every free Negro and Mulatto, the right of being a 
competent witnefs, in all criminal cafes, and more efpeciaily 
in thofe of perfonnl injury to hirnfelf*. — Perhaps indeed it 
might be proper to require of liicij perfojis the proof of bap- 
tifm, and the ability to read and write; and I think that fome 
ufeful regulations might be made to apportion greater privi- 
leges to the coloured people according to their approximation 
to the Whites; a fyilcm which would not ferve to confound, 
but to keep up and render ufeful thofe diftindions which 
local caufes have created, and which it is not in the power of 
man to aboliflu To the Quadrons and Mellizes for inilance 
(who podefs the necelfary qualification in jral property) I 
would grant the right of voting for reprefentatives in 
fembiy. Such a privilege would give them an interch in the 
community, and attach them powerfully to its government. 
In favour of fuch pevfons alfo, the act of i^6z might be mo- 
dified. W'hether it would be wife to repeal it altogether, is a 
deep and difficult quelllon. Men who are unacquainted with 
local manners and cullom?, are not competent to pronounce 
an opinion in this cafe. 

* The AfTcmbl^ of Jamaica have lately granted tills privilege to the 
freed people in that I in a jjd^ 
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Haves. Thus circumftanced, the general cha- c 
radler of the Mulattoes is ftrongly marked by 
the peculiarity of their fituation ■, and I cannot 
but think that they are, on the whole, objcdts 
of favour and compaflion. 

In their deportment towards the White people 
they are humble, lubmiflive, and unaffuming. 
Their Ipirits feems to fink under the confeiouf- 
nefs of their condition. They are accufed how- 
ever of proving bad maflers when invefted with 
power ; and their condud: towards their flaves is 
faid to be, in a high degree, harflr and imperious. 

I fuiped there is feme truth in tiiis reprefenta- 
tion ; for it is the general charaderiftick of 
human nature, that men whole authority is mofl: 
liable to be difputed, are the moft jealous of any 
infringement of it, and the moft vigilant in its 
fupport. 

The accufation generally brought agalnft the 
free people of Colour, is the incontinenty of 
their women ; of whom, ftich as are young, and 
have tolerable perfons, are univerialiy maintained 
by White men of all ranks and conditions, as 
kept miftrefles. The fad is too notorious to be 
concealed or controverted ; and I truft I have 
too great an efteem for my fair readers, and too 
high a refped for myfelf, to ftand forth the ad- 
vocate of licentioufnefs and debauchery. Un- 
doubtedly, the condud of many of the Whites 

in 
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3S oTT's: in this rcfpeft, is a violation of all decency and 
^ ^ decorum ; and an infult and injury to fociety. 

Let it not offend any modeft ear, however, if I 
add my opinion, that the unhappy females here 
jpoken of, are much lefs deferving reproach and 
reprehenfion than their keepers. I lay this, from 
conlldering their education and condition in life; 
for luch are the unfoitunate circumftances of 
their birth, that not one in fifty of them is taught 
to write or read. Profitable inflruftion there- 
fore, from thoic who are capable of giving it, is 
withheld from them ; and unhappily, the young 
men of their own complexion, are in too low a 
ffate of degradation, to think of matrimony. 
On the other hand, no White man of decent ap- 
pearance, unlefs urged by the temptation of a 
confiderable fortune, will condcfccnd to give his 
hand in marriage to a Mulatto ! The very idea 
i? fliocking. Thus, excluded as they are from 
all hope of ever arriving to the honour and hap- 
pinefs of Vv'edlock, infenfible of its beauty and 
fiinctity ; ignorant of all chrillian and moral 
obligations ; threatened by poverty, urged by 
their pafilons, anti encouraged by example; upon 
what principle can we expert thefe ill-fated 
women to acl; otherwife than they do ? 

Nsitker iliouid it be forgotten, at the fame 
time, that very few of thefe poor females, in com- 
parifon of the whole, are guilty of that infamous 

fpecies 
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fpecies of profligacy and proftitution, vvliich c4l a p, 
flouriflies, without principle or fliame, and in i- 
the broad eye of day, throughout all the cities 
of Europe. In their drefs and carriage they arc 
nrodeft, and in convcrfation referved ; and they 
frequently manifcil a fidelity and attaclinicnt to- 
wards their keepers, xvhicli, if it be not virtue, is 
fometliing very like it. The terms and manner 
of their compliance too are commonly as decent, 
though perhaps not as folcran, as thole of m:tr- 
riage ; and tire agreement they confidcr ccpialiy 
innocent ; giving thcnifelves up to the Iiuflrand 
(for fo lie is called) with faith plighted, witlt fen- 
timent, and with afFcdtlon. 

That this fyftetn ought to be utterly abolifn- 
ed I moft readily admit. Jutlice towards the 
many beautiful and virtuous young ladies re- 
fldent in thefe iflands, cries aloud for a thoraug’v 
reformation of mannen; : But by whom is fucii a 
reform to be begun and accompli Ihed ? It can 
hardly be expedled, I think, from the objects of 
cur prefent enciuiries, who are confeious of no 
vices which their chriftian inftruflors have not 
taught tlrem j and whofe good cjuallties (few and 
limited as they are) flov/ chiefly from their own 
native original charadter and difpofition. 

Of thofe qualities, the moll llriking is ten- 
dernefs of heart ; a foftnefs or fympathy of mind 
towards afflidlion and diftrefs, which I conceive 
5 is 
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B o U'sc IS lelclom d’fplayed in either extreme of pro- 
fperity or wretchednefs. Thofe who have never 
experienced any of the viciffitudes and cala- 
mities of life, turn averfe from the contempla- 
tion of them ; and thole again who are wretched 
themfelves, have no leifure to attend to the fuf- 
ferings of others : but the benevolence of the 
poor people of wliom I treat, is not merely foli- 
tary and contemplative ; it is aa active principle, 
in which they may be laid ]iarticularly to excel ; 
and I have the authority of a great writer before 
cjuoted (Don Anthonio De Ulloa) to fupport 
me in this reprelcntation. Speaking of ti;eir 
kindriels to many poor Europeans, who, in the 
hopes of mending their fortunes, repair to the 
Span.ilh Well-Indies, where tliey are utterly un- 
known, lie has the following account of fuch of 
them as arc called at Carthagena i’/iZ/xw/w; being, 
lie fays, men without employment, flock, or re- 
commendation. “ Many of thefc (he oblerves) 
after travcrfing the flreets until tliey have no- 
thing Iclt to procure them lodging or food, are 
reduced to have recourfe to the laft extremity, 
the Fraucifean holpital ; whei'e they receive, in 
a cjuantity barely fufficient to preferve life, a 
kind of pap made of caflada, of which the Na- 
tives themfelves will not eat. This is their food; 
their lodging is the porticoes of the fquares and 
churches, until their good fortune throws them 

in 
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in the way of fomc trader going up the country, P 

who wants a fervant. The city merchants, fland- i- 
ing in no need of them, difcountenancc thefe ad- 
venturers. Atfecled by the difference of lire cli- 
mate, aggravated by bad food, dejected and tor- 
tured by the entire difappointment ot their ro- 
mantick hopes, they fall fick ; without any other 
fuccour to apply to, than Divine Providence. 

Now it is that the charity of the people ot Co- 
lour becomes confpicuous. The Negro and Mu- 
latto free women, moved at the deplorable con- 
dition of thefe poor wretches, carry them to 
tlielr houfes, and nurfe them with the greatell 
care and affedion. If any one die, they bury 
liim by the alms they procure, and even caufe 
maffes to be faid for his foul.” 

I BELIEVE that no man, who is acquainted 
with tlie general conduct and ditpofition of the 
lame clafs of people in our own iflands, will 
doubt that they would .ad as benevolently an.fl 
liumanely, under fimilar circumllances, as thole 
of Carthagena. Their tenderneis, as nurlcs, to- 
wards the tick ; their difmterefted gratitude and 
attachment where favours are flicwn them ; and 
their peaceful deportment under a rigorous (vf- 
tem of laws, and the influence of manners ftill 
more oppreflive, afford great room to lament 
that a more enlightened and liberal policy is not 
adopted towards them. The enfranchilement of 

fuch 
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R o cr% fuch as are enflaved, Chrlflian iaflrudion to the 
whole, and encouragement to their induftry, 
would, in time, make them a ufeful and valuable 
clafs of citizens; induce them to intcrmamy with 
each other, and render thqir prefent relaxed and 
vicious lyflcin of life, as odious in appearance, as 
it is baneful to fociety (k). 

Hitherto I have confined myleif to thofe 
people who, having fome portion of Chriftian 
blood in their veins, pride theuifehes on that 
circumflance, and to the confeious value of 
which it is probable tliat fome part of what is 
commendable in their conduft is owing. The 


(};) The Rev. Ramficy has enlfin-ctl on the (rime idea 
cnnccrniiy^ tliele Tji-fortnnate 5)CO];lc, ‘‘‘ Children of Mulatto 
women, he obierves (meaning, I prefume, tla ir childreii 
by White men) fliould be declared free Irom their birth. 
** Tntendurils fliould be appointed to fee ihcni ’/daced or.t In 
time to fuel) trade or bulinelh as may belf agree with their 
inclination and the demand:; of the colony : this fhoold be 
“ done at the cxpcncc of their iati.ers, and a iiiihcient farri 
irdyht be depoiited in the Iiunds oi tljc churchwardens, 
1*0011 alter their hirtip to anfwcr the pvirpolc ; tlie inicndant 
keeping the chnrchwardciis to their duty. By thefe mcana 
the number of free citizens would iufenubiy increafe in 
the colonics, and add to their fccurlty and ftrength. A new 
rank of citizemg placed between the Black and White 
races, would be effablhlied. '^fhey woukl naturally attach 
“ thernfelves to the White race as tlie vimfi lionourable re- 
lation, and fo become a barrier againll tlie dtd;gns of the 
PBiack, All tliis, liowever, is eatily pvopofed in 

tbeorv, but, I am afraid, more dldicult; to adopt in prai^ice 
than Mr. Ramfay was aware of. 


free 
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free Blacks, not having the fame advantage, c h r. 
have not the fame emulation to excel. In truth, i- 
tliey differ but little from their brethren in bonds, 
whofe manners^ genius, and charaftcr, will be the 
fubjeft of my next enquiries. I fhali therefore 
conclude the prefent chapter by prefenting to my 
readers, a performance of a deccafed friend, in 
which the charafter of the fable and laflfon 
beauties of the AVcil-Indies, and the folly of 
their paramours, are pourtrayed with tlie delicacy 
and dexterity of wit, and the fancy and elegance 
of genuine poetry. 
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in Jamaica.) 


Alba HguftrLi caduiit vaccinia nigra leguntur. Virg, 


1 LONG bad niy gay lyre forfook. 
But ftrung it t’other clay, and took 
T ’wards U e i, i c o n my way j 
The mules all, th’ alicmbly grac’d. 
The prelident himl'elf was plac’9. 

By chance ’twas concert-day. 

Erato fmil’d to lee me come ; 

A Ik’d why 1 (laid I'o much at home ; 

I own’d my condudt wrong 
But now, the fable queen of love, 
Refolv’d my gratitude to prove, 

Elad fent me for a fong. 

The ladles look’d extremely fliy, 

Ap o L L o's fmile was arch and fly. 
But not one word they laid : 

I gaz’d, — furc filence is confent,— 

I made my bow, away I went i 
Was not my duty paid ? 


Come 
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Come to my bofom, genial fire. 

Soft founds, and lively thoughts infpire j 
U nufual is my theme : 

Not fuch diflblving O v i d fung. 

Nor melting Sappho’s glowing tongue, - 
More dainty mine i. deem. 

Sweet is the beam of morning bright, 

Yet fweet the fober (hade of night 
On rich Angol a’s fliores. 

While beauty clad in fable dye. 

Enchanting fires the wond’ring eye. 

Farewell, ye Pap hi an bow’rs. 

0 fable Queen ! thy mild domain 

1 feek, and court thy gentle reign. 

So foothing, foft and fweet ; 

Where meeting love, fincere delight. 

Fond pleafure, ready joys invite. 

And unbought raptures meet. 

The prating Frank, the Spaniard proudj 
The double Scot, FIirernian loud, 

And fullen English own 
Tlie pleafing foftnefs of thy fway. 

And here, transferr’d allegiance pay. 

For gracious is thy throne. 
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BOOK From Eafl to Weft, o’er cither Ind’ 

^ Thy Icepter fways ; thy pow’r we find 
By both the tropicks felt j 
The blazing fun tb.at gilds the zone. 
Waits but tlic triumphs of thy throne. 
Quite round the burning belt. 

When thou, this large domain to view, 
Jamaica’s ifle, thy conqueft new, 

P’iril left thy native fhorc. 

Bright was the morn, and foft the breeze. 
With wanton joy the curling feas 
The beauteous burthen bore. 


Of iv’ry was the car, inlaid 
With ev’ry nrcll of lively fhade; 

Tlic throne was burnifli’d gold : 

The footfiool gay with coral beam’d. 

The w'heels with brighteft amber gleam’d. 
And glift’ring round they roll’d. 

The peacock and the oftrich fpread 
Their beauteous plumes, a trembling fhade. 
From noon-day’s fultry flame : 

Sent by their fire, the careful Eailr, 

The w'anton breezes faiin’d her breaft. 

And flutter’d round the dame. 


The; 
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The winged fifhj in purple trace 
The chariot drew j with eafy grace 
Their azure rein fine guides : 

And now they fly, and now they fwim ; 
Now o’er the wave they lightly Ikim, 

Or dart beneath the tides. 

Each bird that haunts the rock and bay. 
Each Italy native of the lea, 

Came crowding o’er the main : 

The dolphin fliews his thouland dyes. 
The grampus his enormous lize. 

And gambol in her train. 

Her Ikin excell’d the raven plume. 

Her breath the fragrant orange bloom. 
Her eye the tropick beam : 

Soft was her lip as lllken down. 

And mild her look as cv’ning fun 

That gilds the Cob re ( 1 ) ftream. 

The loveliefl limbs her form compole, 
Such as her fifler Venus chofe. 

In Florence, where Ihe’s fecn j 
Both juft alike, except the white, 

1^0 difference, no— none at night. 

The beauteous dames between. 

( 1 ) A river fo called in Tamaica. 

Dz 
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With native cafe ferene flie fat. 

In elegance of charms compleat, 

And every heart the won : 

Falfe clrefs deformity may fliade. 

True beauty courts no foreign aid : 

Can tapers light the fun ?— 

The powh that rules old ocean wide, 
’Twas he, they fay, had calm’d the tide. 
Beheld the chariot roll : 

Affum’d the figure of a tar. 

The Captain of a man of war, 

And told her all his foul. 

She frnird with kind confenting eyes j-- 
Beauty was ever valour’s prize ; 

He rais’d a murky cloud : 

The tritons I'ound, the firens fing, 

'riie dol])hins dance, the billows ring. 
And joy fills all the crowd. 

.Blefi; offspring of the warm embrace ! 
Fond ruler of the crifped race ! 

Tho’ ftrong thy bow, dear boy. 
Thy mingled fliafts of black and white. 
Are wing’d with feathers of delight. 
Their points are tipt with joy. 


But, 
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But, when her ftep had touch’d the ftrand, c k a p. 
Wild rapture I'eiz’d the ravith’d land, 

From ev’ry part they came : 

Each mountain, valley, plain, and grove 
Hafte eagerly to fliew their love ; 

Right welcome was the dame. 

Port-Royal Ihouts were heard aloud. 

Gay St. Iago lent a crowd, 

Grave Kingston not a few : 

No rabble rout, — I heard it laid. 

Some great ones join’d the cavalcade-— 

The Mufe will, not fay who. 

Gay Goddefs of tlie fable fmile ! 

Propitious ftill, this grateful Me 
With thy })rotedtion blefs ! 

Here fix, fecure, they conftant throne ; 

AVhere all adoring thee, do one. 

One Deity confefs. 


For me, if 1 no longer own 
Allegiance to the Cyprian throne, 
I play no fickle part ; 

It were ingratitude to flight 
Superior kindnefs j I delight 
To feel a grateful heart. 


1)3 
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BOOK Then, playful Goddels ! ceafe to change, 
IV. Nor in new beauties vainly range j 
' Tho’ whatlbe’er thy view. 

Try ev’ry form thou canft put on. 

I’ll follow thee thro’ ev’ry one j 
So ftaunch am I, lb true. 

Do thou in gentle Phibia fmile. 

In artful Benneba beguile. 

In wanton Mimba pout; 

In fprightly Cuba’s eyes look gay. 

Or grav'e in fober Quasheba, 

I ftill fliall find thee out. 

Thus have I fung ; perhaps too gay 
Such lubjccl for fucli time of day. 

And fitter far for youth : 

Should tl^en the fi^ng too wanton feem, 
You know who cirole th’ unlucky thcrac^ 
Dear Brvan tell the truth. 
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C H A P. IE 

Negroes in a Jlate of Slavery, — Preliminary Ob’- 
Jervations. — Origin of the Slave "Trade, ~Por^> 
iugnefe Settlements on the jdjrican Goaf, — Nc^ 
groes introduced into Hifpankda in i 5 02, and the 
Slave Trade revived at the injlance of Barth, de 
las Cafas^ hi 1 517. — Hawkins's Voyages to the 
■Goaf., in 1562 and 1563. — African Company 
ejlabliflied by James I. — Secotid charter in 1 63 i 
by Charles L — Third charier in 1662 . — Fourth 
charter in 1672 . — EffeSi of the Petition and 
Declaration of Right in 1688 , — Atis of the c)tk 
and loth of William and Mar)\ c, z 6 ,--Nezo 
regulations in 1750 , — Dtfeription of the African 
Coqft, — Forts and Fatilories, — Exports from 
Great Britain,— Number of Negroes iranfported 
annually to the Brit if h Colonies, — State of the 
Trade from 1771 to 1787. — Number f Negroes 
at this time exported annually by the dijf erent 
Nations of Europe. 


T H E prQgrcfs of my work has now brought me 
to the contemplation of human nature in its 
rnoft debafed and abjett {late ^ — to the lad pro- 
fpc6l of 450,000 reafonable beings (in the Engiifli 
iflands only) in a ftate of barbarity and fl.n'cry ; 
ot whom — I will jiot fay the major part, but — • 

D 4 great 
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BOOK great numbers atTuredly, have been torn from 
IV. their native country and deareft connexions, by 

'' ' means on wliich no good mind can refleX but 

with fentiments of difguft, commiferation, and 
forrow ! 

I AM not unapprizcd of the danger I incur at 
thisjunXure in treating the fubjeX of African 
Slavery, and the Slave Trade. By endeavouring 
to remove thofe wild and ill-founded notions which 
have been long encouraged by mifinfonned writers 
in Great Britain, to the prejudice of the inhabi- 
tants of the Britifli Sugar lilands, I am confeiyus 
that I fhall be expofed to all that “ bitternefs and 
wrath, and anger and clamour, and cvil-fpcaking 
and malice,” with which it has long been popular 
to load the unfortunate flave-hokler : yet nothing 
is more certain than that the Slave Trade may 
be very wicked, and the planters in general very 
innocent. By far the grcatefl part of the prefent 
inhabitants of the Britifli Weft Indies came into 
polTefllon of their plantations by inheritance or 
accident. Many perfons there arc, in Great 
Britain itfelf, who amidft the continual fluXua- 
tion of human affairs, and the changes incident to 
property, find themfclves polfelfed of eftates in 
the Weft Indies which they have never feen, and 
invefted with powers over their fellow creatures 

faj Alluding to the petitions depending in parliament 
(1791) for an abolition of the Slave Trade. 

there^^ 
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there, which, however exteiifively odious, they c h a ?, 
have never abufcd : lome of thefe gentlemen, un- 
acquainted with local circumftances, and milled 
by the popular outcry, humanely gave orders to 
emancipate all their flaves, at whatever expence; 
but are fmee convinced that their benevolent 
purpofes cannot be carried into effeft confiftently 
even with the happinefs of the Negroes them- 
felves.' — The Reverend Society eflablinicd in 
Great Britain for propagating the Golpcl in 
foreign parts, are themfelves under this very pre- 
dicament. That venerable body liold a jrlanta- 
tion in Barbadocs under a devife of Colonel Co- 
drington ; and they have round themfelves not 
only under the dlfagrccable hcceflity of fupport- 
ing the fyftem of llavery which was bequeathed to 
them with tl.e land ; but are induced alfo, from 
the purefl anci bell motives, to purchafe occa- 
lionally a certain number of Negroes, in order to 
divide the vrork, anti keep uj) the Hock. Tlicy 
well know tliat luoderatc labour, unaccompanied 
with that wretched anxiety to which the ])oor 
of England are fubjed:, in making provilion for 
the day that is palling over them, is a Hate of 
comparative felicity : and they know aifo, that 
men in fava2,e life have no incentive to emula- 
tion : perfualion is loH on fuch men, and com- 
pullion, to a certain degree, is humanity and 
(harit)'. 


The 
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BOOK The queftion then, and the only queftion 
wherein the charadler of the planters is concern- 
jg tjjjs . — Making due allowance for human 
frailty under the influence of a degree of power 
ever dangerous to virtue, is their general condud; 
towards their Haves fuch only as neceflarily re- 
fults from their lituation ? If to this enquiry, an 
affirmative be returned, furely Chriftian cha- 
rity, though it may lament and condemn the firfl 
efl ablifhment of a fyttem of flavery among them, 
and the means by which it is ftill kept up and 
fupported, will not hallily arraign thofe who 
neither introduced, nor, as I fliall hereafter fhew, 
have been wanting in their beft endeavours to 
corred and remedy many of the evils of it. 

Having premifed thus much, I rtiall now 
proceed to lay before my readers fome account 
of the origin and prelent flatc of the Slave Trade, 
between the nations of Africa and fuch of the 
States of Europe as are concerned in it : this will 
conftitute what remains of the prefent chapter. 
In the next, I fliall offer fome thoughts on the 
Negro charader and difpofition : after which 
I fliall treat ; firft, of the means by which flaves 
are procured in Africa; fecondly, of the mode of. 
conveying tliem to the Weft Indies ; and thirdly, 
of their general treatment and lituation when 
fold to the planters there : an arrangement which 
will afford opportunities of illuftrating the fore- 
going 
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going obfervations, by enabling me to interfperfe chap, 
fuch refledions as occur to my mind on the 
feveral petitions now depending in parliament 
for a total abolition of the Slave Trade, all or 
the greateft part of which are grounded on abufes 
charged to exift under thofe feveral heads. 

In the year 1442, while the Portuguefe, under 
the encouragement of their celebrated Prince 
Henry, were exploring the coaft of Africa, An- 
thony Gonfalcz, who two years before had feized 
fome Moors near Cape Bojador, was by that prince 
ordered to carry his prifoners back to Africa : 
he landed them at Rio del-Oro, and received 
from the Moors in exchange, ten Blacks, and a 
quantity of gold dull, with which he returned to 
Lifbon. 

The fuccefs of Gonfalez, not only awakened 
the admiration, but flimulated the avarice of 
his countrymen ; who, in the courfe of a few 
fucceeding years, fitted out no Icfs than thirty- 
feven fliips in purfuit of the fame gainful traf- 
fick. In 1481, the Portuguefe built a fort on 
the Gold Coaft ; another, fome time afterwards, 
on the Hand of Arguin ; and a third at Loanga 
Saint Paul’s, on the coaft of Angola; and the 
king of Portugal took the title of Lord of 
Guiney. 

So early as the year 1 502, the Spainards began 
to employ a few Negroes in the mines of Hifj'va- 

niola i 
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BOOK niola ; but, in the year following, Ovando, the 
governor of that illand, forbad the further impor- 
taticn of tliem j alledging, that they taught tire In- 
dians ali manner ofwickednefs, and rendered them 
lefs tradable than ioxmcx\y (b). So dreadfully 
rapid, however, was the decreale of thele lalt-men- 
tioned unfortunate people, as to induce the court 
of Spain a few years afterwards, to revoke the or- 
ders iti'ucd by Ovando, and to authorize, by royal 
authority, the introdudion of African Slaves 
from the Portuguefc Settlements on the coafl 
of Guiney. In the year 1517, the Emperor 
Charles V. granted a patent to certain perfons for 
the exclufivc I'upiply of 4,000 Negroes annually, 
to the illands of Hilpaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and 
Puerto Rico (c). This patent having been af- 
figned to fome Genoefe merchants, the fupply of 
Negroes to the Siranifli American plantations 
became from that time an eftabliflied and regular 
branch of commerce. 

Th e concurrence of the Emperor in this 
mcalure was obtained at the felicitation of Bar- 
tholomew de las Cafas, Biiliop of Chiapa, the 
celebrated protedor and advocate of the Indians ; 
and the condud of this great prelate, on that oc- 
cafion, has been the fubjed of much cenfure and 

(bj Herrera, Dtxad. i. lib. 5. c. 12, 

(c) Herrera, Decad. 2. lib. 2. c. 20. 


aniniad- 
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animadverfion. He is charged with the ini- chap. 
quitous abfurdity of reducing one race of men n. 
to flavery, while he was concerting the means of 
reftoring freedom to another. “ While he con- 
tended,” fays a late writer (d), “ for the liberty 
of the people born in one quarter of the globe, 
he laboured to enflave the inhabitants of another 
region; and, in the warmth of his zeal to lave 
the Americans from the yoke, pronounced it to 
be lawful and expedient to impofe one, Jitll 
heavier, upon the Africans.” It would be dif- 
ficult perhaps to fay what yoke could well be 
heavier than the rigOrous one impol'ed by the 
Spaniards on the wretched Indians ; under which, 
as the lame Hiftorian elfevvhere relates, the Na- 
tives of Hifpaniola “ were reduced, in the Ihort 
(pace of fifteen years, from at leall a miilion, to 
fixty thouland.” But the conduft of Las Galas 
is not fully and fairly ftated in the foregoing re- 
prefentation ; for it fuppofes that each clafs of 
pleople (the Negroes and Indians) was found in 
a fimilar condition and fituation of life, whereas 
it is notorious that many of the Negroes import- 
ed from Africa, are born of enflaved parents, are 
bred up as Slaves themfelves, and as fuch have 
been habituated to labour from their infancy. 

On this account we are told, that one able 

( d) Robinfon, Hlft. Amer. 

VTp, 
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BOOK Negro was capable of performing the work of 
four Indians. On the other hand, the condition 
of thefe Jaft-mentioned people was widely re- 
moved from a ftate of flavery. “ The inhabi- 
tants of thefe itlands,” fays a cotemporaiy writer, 
“ have been fo ufed to the enjoyment of liberty, 
in a life of plenty and paflime, that the yoke 
of fervitude is infupportable to them ; and af- 
lured ly, if they would but embrace our holy re- 
ligion, they would be the happieft of human 
beings in the enjoyment of their ancient free- 
dom ('ej.” Las Cafas therefore contended, rea- 
fonably enough, that men inured to fervitude 
and drudgery, who could experience no altera-^ 
tion of circumilances from a change of maflers, 
and who felt not the fentiments wiiich freedom 
alone can infpire, were not fo great objedls of 
commiferation, as thole who, having always en- 
joyed the fweets of unbounded liberty, were fud- 
denly deprived of it, and urged to talks of la- 
bour which their ftrength was unable toperform^ 
Las Cafas could neither prevent nor foiefee the 
abufes and evils that have arifen from the fyfbem 
of traffick iTecommended by him, and is not 
therefore juftly chargeable with the raflinefs, ab- 
furdity, and iniquity, which have lince been im- 
'puted to his conduct. 


Ob 


/ Peti Martyr. Decad. 
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Of the Englifli, the firft who is known to chap. 
have been concerned in this commerce, was the 
celebrated John Hawkins, who afterwards re- 
ceived from Queen Elizabeth the honour of 
knighthood, and was made treafurer of the navy. 

His adventures are recorded by Hakluyt, a co- 
temporary hiftorian. Having made feveral voy- 
ages to the Canary iflands, and there received 
information (fays Hakluyt) " that Negroes were 
“ very good merchandize in Hifpaniola, and that 
“ ftorc of Negroes might eafily be had on the 
“ Coaft of Guiney, he refolved to make trial 
“ thereof, and communicated that device, with 
“ his worQiipful friends of London, Sir Lionel 
“ Ducket, Sir Thomas Lodge, Mailer Gunlbn 
“ (his father-in-law) Sir William Winter, Mailer 
“ Bromfield, and others j all which perfons liked 
“ fo well of his intention, that they became li- 
“ beral contributors and adventurers in the ac- 
tion i for which purpole there were three good 
“ Ihips immediately provided, the Salomon of 
“ 1 20 tunne, wherein Mailer Hawkins himfelf 
went, as general j the Swallow, of loo tunnes, 

“ and the Jonas, a bark of 40 tunnes 3 in which 
“ fmall fleete, Mafter Hawkins took with him 
100 men.” 

Hawkins failed from England for Sierra 
Leone, in the month of 0 < 5 lober 1562, and in 
4 a 111 art 
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book a fliort time after his arrival on the coaft, got 
* into his poflefFion, partly (fays Hakluyt) by the 
fword, and partly by other means, to the number 
of 300 Negroes, bolides other merchandize, with 
which he proceeded dire6lly for Hifpauiola, and 
touching at dilicrcnt j’Oits in that ifland, dif- 
pofed of the whole of his cargo in exxhange for 
hides, ginger, lugar, and fonie pearls ^ and arrived 
in England in September 1563, after a very pro - 
Iperous voyage, which brought great profit to the 
adventurers. 

Tiir. luccefs which had attended this firfl: ex- 
pedition, appears to have attraded the notice, 
and excited tlic avarice of the Britilil govern- 
ment; for wc find Hawkins, iir the year ic’!ow- 
ing, appointed to the command of one of the 
Queen’s (hips, the Jefus of 700 tons, and with 
the Solomon, the Tiger, a bark of 50 tons, and 
the Swallow, a bark of 30 tons, fent a lecond 
time on rhe fame trading expedition ; but with 
what part of the profits for his own fljare, is not 
mentioned. He iailed ii’om Plymouth, the i8tli 
of October 1 564, and the fame day joined at fea 
the jMinion, another of the Queen’s fhips, com- 
manded by captain David Carlet, and which, 
with two others, the John Baptift, and the Mer- 
lin, were likewife bound for Guiney. 

The Iiiftory of this voyage is related at large 

in 
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in Hakluyt’s Colleftion, by a perfon who em* c h a P. 
barked with Hawkins j from whole account it 
appears, that the fleet was difperfed by a violent 
gale of wind, in the Bay of Bifcay ; that the 
Merlin caught fire and blew up; that the John 
Baptift put back, but that all the other vefiels 
arrived at length at Cape Verde, on the Coaft of 
Africa. “ The people of Cape Verde,” fays the 
writer, ** are called Leophares, and are counted 
the goodlieft men of all others faving the 
Congoes, who inhabit this fide the Cape de 
“ Buena Efperance. Thefe Leophares hav’^e wars 
“ againft the Jaloffs, which are borderers by 
“ them. Thefe men alfo are more civil than 
any other, becaufe of their daily trafficke with 
“ the Frenchmen, and are of a nature very gentle 
and loving. Here we flayed but one night, 

“ and part of the day, for the 7 th of December 
“ we came away ; in that intending to have 
“ »taken negroes there perforce ; the Minion’s 
“ men gave them to underfland of our coming, 

■“ and .our pretence ; wherefore they did avoyde 
the fnares we had lay’d for them.” 

It feems probable from this account, that the 
captain of the Minion having an independent 
command, was jealous of Hawkins’s authority, 
or, it is rather to be hoped, was Ihocked at the 
^excefl£s to which his avarice urged him, in laying 
fnares to feize and carry' off the unoffending Na- 
Vo-j,, 11, I E 
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B o o if lives. After this, the Minion no longer a<fted 
in concert, nor failed in company with Hawkins 
and his fquadron. 

On the 8 th of I>ecember, Hawkins anchored 
at a fmall ifland called Alcatrafa. At this place 
wc are informed that the Jeftis and Solomon 
riding at anchor, the two barks with their boats, 
w'ent to an ifland belonging to a people called 
the Sapies, to fee if they could take any of tho 
inhabitants. The Englifti landed, to the number 
of eighty, with arms and ammunition ; but the 
Natives flying into the woods, they returned 
without fuccefs. A fliort time afterwards, we 
find this righteous commander at one of the 
iflands which are called Sambula. “ In this 
“ ifland (fays the writer) we flayed certain dayes, 
“ going every day on fliore to take the inhabi- 
“ tants with burning and fpoiling their towns. 

Thefe inhabitants (who were called Samboes) 
*• hold divers of the Sapies taken in war as their 
“ flaves, whom they kept to till the ground, 
“ of wliom we took many in that place, but of 
“ the Samboes none at all ; for they fled into 
“ the maine.” The writer then proceeds to give 
an account of the manners and cuftoms of thefe 
people ; and relates, among other particulars, that 
flavery is the eflablilhed punifhment for theft. 
“ If a man (fays he) fteals but a Portugal cloth 
“ from another, he is fold to the Portugals for 
^ “a flave.’'! 
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flave.” He relates further, that the Samboes, 
in a time of (carcity, devoured their captives, for 
want of better food. 

The reft of Hawkins’s adventures arc nothing 
to my prefent purpofe. What has been quoted, 
is fufficient to demonftrate that a regular tralEck 
had been eftablillied, fo early as the year 1 564, 
both by the Portuguele and the French, with 
fome nations of Africa, for the purchafe of Slaves i 
that this intcrcourfe was founded on mutual con- 
tradt, and tended to civilife the Natives on the 
Coaft; fome nations of whom were poflefled of 
Slaves, which they kept for the purpofes of 
agriculture ; and occafionally killed for food j a 
horrid pradtice, that, I believe, no longer exifts 
in this part of Africa. In regard to Hawkins 
himfelf, he was, I admit, a murderer and a robber. 
His avowed purpofe in failing to Gurney, was to 
fcize by ftratagem or force, and carry away, the 
unfufpedling Natives, in the view of felling them 
as Slaves to the people of Hifpaniola. In this 
purfuit, his objedt was prefent profit, and his 
employment and paftime devaftation and murder. 
He made a third voyage to Africa in 1568, for 
the fame purpofe, with a fquadron of fix ftiips, 
wtlich the reader will not be ferry to find ter- 
minated moft miferably j and put a ftop, for 
feme years, to any more piratical expeditions of 
the Englifli to the coaft of Africa. 

E a Th e 
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BOO K The firfl; notice which I find in hiftory of an 
a6lual attempt by the Britilh nation to eftablifii 
a regular trade on the African Coaft, is in the 
year 1618, when King James I. granted an ex- 
clufive charter to Sir Robert Rich, and fome 
other merchants of London, for raifingajoint 
ftock for a trade to Guiney : (hips were accord- 
ingly fitted out ; but the profits not being found 
to anfvver expeftation, the proprietors foon after- 
wards. withdrew their contributions ; and the 
charter was fufFered to expire (f). 

In 1631, King Charles I. eredted by charter a 
fecond company for a trade to Africa ; granting 
to Sir Richard Young, Sir Kenelnl Digby, and 
fundry merchants, to enjoy the foie trade to the 
Coaft of Guiney, between Cape Blanco and the 
Cape of Good Hope, together with the ifles ad- 
jacent, for 3 1 years to come. As the Englilh 
had by this time began the fettlement of planta- 
tions in the Weft Indies, Negroes were in fucli 
demand as to induce the new company, at a 
great expence, to credt forts and warclioufes on 
the Coaft, for the protedlion of their commerce ; 
but fb many private adventurers and interlopers 

(fy Qyeen Elizabeth is faid to have granted a patent in the 
30th year of her reign, for carrying on an exclufive trade 
from the river Senegal to a hundred leagnes beyond Sierra 
Leone ; but I do not find that any voyage was ever made in 
•bnfequcncc of it. 


of 
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of* all nations, broke in upon them, as in effeft chap. 
to force the trade open, and fo it continued n. 
until after the reftoratlon of Charles II. 4 

In the year 1662, a. third exclufive African 
company was incorporated, confifling of many 
perfons of high rank and diftindtion •, at the head 
of whom was the king’s brother, the duke of 
York. This company undertook to fupply our 
Weft Indian plantations wdth 3,000 Negroes an- 
nually j but in 1664, the king intending to make 
war on tJie Dutch, fccrctJy fent Sir Robert 
Holmes to the Coaft, with orders to ftize the 
Dutch forts near Cape Verde in v/hich lervice 
Holmes fucccedcd, and built at the fame time a 
new fort at the mouth of the River Gambia, 
called James Fort, which we ftill hold. Thence 
failing fouthward, he maftered all the Dutch 
fidtories on the Guinsy Coaft, except St. George 
D’Elmina and Achcen j all of which were how- 
ever retaken in 1665, by De Ruyter, the Dutch 
admiral i together with the Fort of Koromantyn, 
belonging to the Englilh company, which (U I 
miftake not) the Dutch hold at this day, by the 
name of Fort Amfterdam. 

In 1672 (the third company having in this 
year furrendered their charter to the crown) the 
fourth and laft exclufive Company was eftablifhed. 

It was dignified by the title of the Royal African 
Company, and had, among its fubferibers, the • 

E 3 King, 
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BOO K King, the duke of Yotk, and many other perfonB 
of high rank and quality j and the whole capital 
of 1 1 ijooo was railed in nine months. Out 
of this fubfcription, the late company was allow- 
ed 34,000 for their three forts of Cape Coaft 
Caftle, Sierra Leone, and James Fort. The new 
company foon improved their trade, and in- 
creafed the numbert of their forts ; and, as all 
former companies were obliged to fend to Hol- 
land to make up an allbrtment for tlie cargoes of 
their Ihips, they now introduced into England 
the making of fundry kinds of woollen goods, 
and other manufactures not before known ; and 
they imported from the Coaft great quantities of 
gold, out of which, in 1673, 50,000 guineas 
(fo named from the country) were coined. They 
alfo imported redwood for dyers, ivory, wax, and 
fome other valuable commodities, and they ex- 
ported to the value of 70,000 annually in 
Englifh goods. 

But the revolution in 1688 changed the 
feene; for by the ift of William and Mary, as 
the Petition and Declaration of Right is com- 
monly called, the African and all other exclufive 
companies not authorized by parliament, were 
aboliflied : the African trade, therefore, became 
in fad, free and opep; although the company 
ftill perfifted in iCbizing the Ihips of feparate 
traders j a meafure which occafioiied much cla- 
mour. 
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mour, and no fmall obflrui^lion to the Negro- 
trade. The difputes which this conduft gave 
rife to, are however too uninterefting at prel'ent 
to be brought again to remembrance. 

In 1689 was efcabliflied the Affiento com- 
pany for fupplying the Spanlib Weft- Indies with 
Negroes from Jamaica ; and in 1698 the trade 
to Africa, which, by the Petition of Right was 
virtually laid open, was expreftly made fo, under 
certain conditions; for by ftatutes 9 and loth 
of Will, and Mary, c. 26. it was enacted — 

“ That for the prefervation of the trade, and 
for the advantage of England and its Colonies, 
it (bould be lawful for any of the fubje-fls of 
his Majefty’s realm of England, as well as for 
the company, to trade from England and the 
Plantations in America to Africa, between Cape 
Mount and the Cape of Good Hope ; upon pay- 
ing for the aforefaid ufes a duty of 10 per cent, 
ad valorem^ for the goods exported from England 
or the Plantations, to be paid to the colk< 5 lor 
at the time of entry outwards, for the ufe of the 
company. 

The fame liberty was given to trade between 
Cape Blanco and Cape Mount ; but, in addition 
to the 10 per cent, on exportation, tliere was 
to be paid a further fum of 10 per cent, ad va- 
ioreMi oxi all goods and merchandize, redwood 
5 4 excepted. 
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» o o K excepted, which was to pay only 5 per cent, ^ 
the place of exportation, imported into England# 
or the Plantations, from the eoaft between Cape 
Blanco and Cape Mount. The duties fo paid 
were to be applied to the maintenance of the 
forts and caftles, the providing ammunition, and 
foldiers. The cornpany were yearly to render 
an account of the receipt of thefe duties and 
their application, to the Curfitor Baron of Ex- 
chequer. 

Perfons paying thefe duties were to have the 
fame protedion and defence for their perfons# 
Ihips, and goods, from the forts and caftles, and 
the fame freedom and fecurity for their negocia- 
tions and trade, as the company. They might 
fettle fadories within their limits, and were to be 
free from all moleftations from the company. 

No duty impofed by this ad was to extend 
to Negroes exported, or to gold and Giver, nor 
was the ad to be fo conftrued as to hinder any 
one from trading to that part of Africa, com-, 
monly called South Barbary, extending foutherly 
as far as Cape Blanco.” 

Against the regulations of this law, which 
was to continue in force for 13 years, both the 
company and many of tire private traders re- 
monftrated without efFed ; and the company’s 
affairs, in the courfe of a few years, declined to 

fo 
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fo great a degree, that they were ucable either chap. 
to fupport their factories with new inveftments, 
or to pay the debts which they had already in- 
curred. Parliament, at length was induced to 
give them fome afliftance; and in 1739 voted 
7'. 10,000 for that purpofe, and the like fum. 
annually until the year 1 744, when, by reafon 
of the war with France and Spain, the grant was 
doubled. In each of the two fucceding years 
jf. 10,000 was again voted; — but nothing was. 
granted for 1 747. 

In the year 1750 the African trade, after 
having paffed, as we have feen, through dif- 
ferent conftitutions and conditions, aflumed a 
new appearance; for in that year the' law took 
place under which it Hill exifts, and is at prefent 
regulated. It is entitled, “ An ad; for extending 
and improving the trade to Africa;” the terms 
and conditions w'bereof I need not fet forth, as the 
ad itfelf is fo eafily referred to. Of the feveral 
countries, however, which with the trade is at pre- 
fent carried on, and the Hate of it for fome years 
pall, fome particulars may be neceflary. My ac- 
count will be brief ; there being many deferiptions 
of Guiney extant ; and an abridgment and fum- 
mary of the bell hiftories (collated and arranged 
with great judgtnent and accuracy) aregiven'to 
the public in Aftley’s colledion of voyages; 

wherein 
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is o o K wherein the reader will find much curious and 
ufeful information fgj. 

That part then of the African coaft on the 
Atlantick Ocean, with which the people of Eu- 
rope have an intercourfe, extends from Cape 
Blanco, in ai^N. latitude, to a Portuguefe fet- 
tlement called Loango St. Paui’s, in the kingdom 
of Angola, lat. 9" S. comprehending a line of 
coaft of upwards of 1,300 Englilh leagues, and 
confifting of various countries, inhabited by a 
great number of favage nations, differing widely 
from each other, in government, language, man- 
ners, and fuperftitions. 

The firft of thefe countries, in which the 
Britifh have an eftablifliment, is the province 
of Senegambia, including the river Senegal, 
which Opens into the Weflern ocean in nearly 
16 degrees, and the river Gambia in 13° f N. la- 
titude. Both thefe rivers are navigable many 
hundred miles up the country. The Negroes 
obtained from this part of Africa are known to 

Cgjlfi the year 1763 Senegal and its dependencies were 
veiled in the African Company ; but in j 765 the fame be- 
came veiled in the crown, and the trade was laid open. 
Thus the whole African trade is free to all his Majelly’s 
fubjeds 5 but that part of it which is carried on between Port 
Sallee and Cape Rouge is under the diraflion of govern- 
ment. From Cape Rouge to the Gape of Good Hope, the 
Ertglifli forte are under the dircijlion of a committee of the 
coinpany. 

thq 
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the Weft Indian planters by the general name c h a fj 
oiMandhtgoes. ^ xj * 

From Cape Roxo (or Rouge) to Gape Appol- 
lonia, the European fettlements, except a fniall 
Englifh factory in the river Sierra Eeone, are 
chiefly thofe of the Portuguele.— The Negroes 
obtained through their means, as well as trora 
the Englifh factory, are likcwife called Mandin- 
goes- — I believe improperly ; as many different 
languages are fiiokcn on the coafl; between Senegal 
and Appollonia. This part of Africa is commonly 
called the Windward Coaffc. 

The Gold Coaft extends from Cape Appol- 
lonia to the river Volta, comprehending a line of 
lOO leagues. The maritime country is divided, 
into a number of petty ftates or principalities, 
feemingly independent of, and often at war with, 
each other; the chief of which are Axim, Ante, 

Adorn, Jabi, Commani, Fetu, Sabou, Fantyn (a 
rich and powerful people) Acron, and Agonna ; 
fomc of which are fakl to maintain a republican, 
or more properly an ariftocratical, form of govern- 
ment. Of the inland country we know but 
little more than that it confills of three extenfive 
kingdoms, called Affiantee (or Shantee) Akim, and 
Aquambou; each of which fupplies the mari- 
time ftates with great numbers of flaves, which 
they fell to the Europeans. In the Britifh Weft 
indies, moft of the* Negroes purchafed on the 

Gold 
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Gold Coaft, are knovvn by the general appella- 
I tion oi Korommiees, from Koromanty n, one of 
the earlieft of our fadtories on this part of the 
African coaft, as hath been already obferved, but 
which is now become an infignificant village, or 
fadtory, in poflefllon of the Dutch. It is fituated 
in the kingdom of Fantyn, two miles from the 
fort of Anamaboc. — I believe that the fame, or 
different dialedts of the fame language, is fpoken 
throughout all the Gold Coaft countries. 

From the river Volta to the river Lagos, ex- 
tends the Whidah country, (at prefent a province 
to the king of Dahomey, a great inland king- 
dom) by fome geographers confidered as part of 
the Gold Coaft i by others denominated I'he Slave 
Coaft proper. It begins with the fmall and barren 
ftate of Koto or Lampi, next to which is the 
kingdom of Adra, comprehending the fubordi- 
nate maritime principalities of Great and Little 
Popo, dr Papaw i from whence the Whidah Ne- 
groes are called generally, by the Britifli traders, 
Papaws. The Whidah language, except as to 
the inhabitants of Koto, is peculiar and appro- 
priate. The people of Koto fpeak a dialed of 
the Gold Coaft, and there is a tribe of Whidah 
Negroes called Nagoesj who have a dialed which, 
though underftood by the Papaws, differs from 
the Whidah language in many particulars. 

West of the river Lag«s begins the great 

kingdom 
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kingdom of Benin, the coaft of which forms a 
gnlph or bight, ending at C^pe Lopez, wherein 
are fituated the trading places (l^eing fo many 
villages on the banks of feveral rivers) of Benin, 
Bonny, Old and New Callabar, Cameron, and 
Gaboon. 

The flaves purchafed on this part of the coaft, 
have the general denomination of Eboes ; pro- 
bably from Arebo, the name of a village, former- 
ly a confiderable town, on the river Benin. Some 
of them (a tribe, I believe, from the interior 
country) are likewife called Mocoes. In language 
they differ both from the Gold Coaft Negroes 
and thofe of Whidah, and in fome refpefts from 
each other ; for from Whidah to Angola, the dia- 
lers vary at almoft every trading river. 

From Cape Lopez to the river Congo, diftant 
J40 leagues, I believe the trade is chiefly engroff- 
cd by the Dutch and the French. To tjjj^ (buth- 
ward of this river, very little trade is carried on 
by any Europeans except the Portuguefe, who, 
as hath been obferved, have a large city at 
Loango St. Paul’s, on the Coaft of Angola, 
ftrongly fortified; from which place they have 
penetrated quite through the country to their fet- 
tlements at, and fouth’of, Mozambique, upon 
the caftern coaft of Africa, where they have cara- 
vans conftantly going and returning, and by that 

means 
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BOOK means carry on an extenfive and advantaffeows 
inland commerce. 

The whole number of forts and fadories 
eftabliflied on the coaft by the different powers 
of Europe, is I believe forty j of which fourteen 
belong to the EngUfli, three to the French, 
fifteen to the Dutch, four to the Portuguefe, and 
four to the Danes. 

The comniodities exported by the Britifli tra- 
ders to Africa, confift chiefly of woollens, linens, 
Manchefler goods, Birmingham and Sheffield 
goods ; Eaft Indian filks and mixed goods ; Eng- 
lifli printed callicoes and cottons ; ready-made 
cloths, mufquets, bayonets, cutlafl'cs, gunpowder, 
fhot, wrought and unwrought brafs and copper, 
lead, pewter, wrought and unwrought iron, hats, 
worfted caps, earthen ware, Britifh fpirits, rum 
and brandy, tea, fugar, coffee and provillons of 
every kind. — The annual value, of late years, is 
Cftimatf^ on an average at about £. 800,000 
fterling. 

In fbme parts of the coaft there is a duty paid 
on each fliip, to the king or chief man of the 
country ; which is called his cuftoms. In other 
parts this is not exafted ; but it is only in fuch 
places as have but little trade. When permiffion 
is obtained to trade, the fiaves are fometimes 
brought by the Black merchants on board the 
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fliips, and there fold; and fometimes they are 
purchafed on fhore at the merchants houfes, and 
brought off to the fliips by the captains ; after 
which the Black traders come on board to receive 
payment. In thefe particulars, circumftances and 
fituations very often change the mode, juft as an 
oppofition among a number of purchafers makes 
it more or lefs neceffary. Many of the fadories 
on the coaft are private property ; of courfe they 
procure flaves for the Ihips in their own concern. 
Sometimes they barter flaves with ftrangers, in 
order to enlarge their own affortment of goods, 
or to procure fome particular commodities of 
which they are in want. Among the forts, the 
officers that belong to them carry on trade 
more or lefs with the dripping as their circum- 
ftances will admit, and according as they are 
more or lefs independent ; but the Black traders 
are fuppofed to fell their flaves about forty ftiiK 
lings each cheaper than the factories. 

In thofe parts of the coaft to which flripping 
refort all the year, the intercourfe between the 
Black traders within land (for an extent as yet 
unexplored by any White perfon) and thofe on 
the coaft, is conftant and regular ; but we have 
ho fufficiently precife and particular account of 
the manner in which this conftant fupply of flaves 
for fale is kept up and fupported. I ftiall here- 
after give the l;»eft information 1 have been able 

to 
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»o o E. to colleft on this head. Iregret that I have not 
fufficient materials to enable riie to furnilh an 
accurate ftatement of the number of Africans 
that have been tranfported to the Britifli colonies 
fince their firft fettlemcnt. However, that cu- 
riofity may not be wholly difappointed, I have 
eolledled fuch materials as I think wiH enable 
the reader to form fbmejudgment in this re(pe< 5 t, 
which probably will not be very wide of the 
truth. 

In the various publications with which the 
prels abounded during the time that the difputes 
between the African Company and the private 
traders were an object of national concern, it is 
aflerted by one party, and not denied by the 
other, that about 140,000 Negroes had been ex- 
ported by the compan}^ and 1 60,000 more by 
private adventurers, between the years 16B0 and 
1700 : Total 300,000. From 1700 to Decem- 
ber 1786, the number imported into Jamaica 
was 610,000. I fay this on fufficient evidence, 
having in my pofleflion lifts of all the entries. 
Of the number imported during the lame inter- 
val into the feuthern i^rovinces of North America, 
as well as the Windward Illands, I cannot fpeak 
with precifion j but I am of opinion that the 
Jamaica import may fairly be reckoned one- 
third of the whole. On thefe grounds, the total 
jimpprt into all the Britilh colones of America 

aad 
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and the Weft Indies, from 1680 to 1786, may 
be put at 2,130,000, being, on an average of 
the whole, 20,095 annually. This I admit is 
much Icfs than is commonly fuppofed : Ander- 
fgn roundly fixes the annual import at 100,000 ; 
but vague and general aflertions prove nothing. 
The re-export may be ftated at about one-fifth 
part of the import. 

It appears to me, that the Britifli flave trade 
had attained to its higheft pitch of proljierity a 
Jhort time before the commencement of the late 
American war. The following has been given to 
tlie public as an accurate account of the fliips 
which failed from England for the Coaft in 1771, 
and of the number of flaves for the purchafe and 
tranljwrtation of which they were fuflicicntly pro- 
vided, and I believe its authenticity cannot be 
doubted •, viz. 



Ships. 

Negroes. 

To Senegamljia 

- 40 

for 3,310 

Windward Coaft 

- 56 

— 11,960 

Gold Coaft 

- 29 

— 7 >52 5 

Bight of Benia 

- 63 

— 23,301 

Angola _ - - 

4 

1,050 

Total 

- 192 

— 47 ’ 146 

Of the above 192 Ihips 


Negroes. 


107 failed from Liverpool, for - 29,250 

58 — from London, for - - 8,136 

23 — from Briftol, for - - 8,810 

4 — from Lancafter, for - - 950 

Vot. 11 , F In 
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BOOK In the year 1772 failed from Great Britain, Cof 

the African coaft 



*75 

veflels. 

having goods on 

board 



valued at - 

X. 866,394 

I I 

3 

*773 - 

* 5 * 

- - 

D“ 

688,110 

10 

li 

* 774 ‘ 

167 

- • 

D“ 

846,525 

12 

5 

^75 - 

* 5 ^ 

- - 

D* 

- 786,168 

2 

8 

7776 - 

lOI 

- - 

D" 

- 47°^779 

I 

I 

*777 - 

58 

- - 

D' 

- 239,218 


— 

ijyS - 

41 

^ - 

D” 

154,086 

I 

10 

3779 - 

28 

- - 

ir 

* * 59>2 17 

*9 

7 


Thts defalcation was unqucflionably owing to 
the late war, on the termination of which the 
trade immediately began to revive, as appears by 
the following account of the Negroes imported 
into and exported from the Britifh Weft Indian 
Iflands, from 1783 to 1787 (both years inclu- 
five) ; viz. 


Year. 

N^of 

'I'o n s . 

Negroes mi- 

Negroes ex - 

Negroes 


Ships. 


portf.di 

ported. 

retai/ied. 

1783 - 

38 - 


16,203 

- 809 - 

G .399 

1784 - 

93 - 

13,301 

- 28,5?® 

• - 

23,287 

1785 - 

73 - 

10,730 

- 21,598 

- i.ots - 

16,580 

1786 - 

67 - 

8,0 70 

- 19,160 

- 4 i 3*7 “ 

14,843 

1787 - 

8s - 

12,183 

- 21,023 

~ 5,366 • 

15.657 


Of the whole number now annually exported 
from Africa, by th.e fubjeds of Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Denmark, and Portugal, and 
the particular countries whence fupplied, the 
follotving account was tranfmitted by the mer- 
chants 
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tiiants of Liverpool to the Lords of the Privy 
Council, and it is undoubtedly as authentick 
and particular a return as can poflibly be ob- 
tained : viz. 


By the Britifli 

iSf® of SLivcb 
exported. 

“ - * 385OOO 

French 

- - - 20,000 

uuicn 

4,000 

Danes 

• - - 2,000 

Portuguefe 

- - 10,000 


Total - - 74,000 


Of which Gambia furnilhes about 

Ifles Delos, and the adjacent 
rivers - _ - 

From Sierra Leone to Cape 
Mount - « - 

From Cape Mount to Cape 
Palmas „ _ - 

From Cape Palmas to Cape 
Appollonia 
Gold Coaft 
Quitta and Popo 
Whydah 

jPorto Novo, Eppee, and 
Bidagry - 

Carried forward - 


N» 

of Slaves; 

700 

1.500 

2.000 

3.000 

TjOOO 
I 0,000 

1.000 

4.500 


3»5o o 

27,200 


F z Eagos 
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of Slam# 

Brought forward - 27,200 

Lagos and Benin - - 3,500 

Bonny and New Calabar - 14,500 

Old Calabar and Camcroons 7,000 

Gabon and Cape Lopez - 500 

Loango, Melimba, and Cape 

Renda . _ - 13,^00 

Majumba, Ambris, and Mif- 

fouia - - - 1,000 

Loango St. Paul’s, and Ben- 

guela - - - 7,000 

Total - ^a.'zoo 

Of the milerable people thus condemned to 
perjDetual exile and fervitude, though born in 
various and widely-fcparated countries, it is not 
eafy to diferiminate the peculiar manners and 
native propenfities. The fimilar and uniform 

fyftem of life to which they ai'e all reduced j 
the few opportunities and the little encourage- 
ment that are given them for mental improve- 
ment; arc circumftances that neceffarily induce a 
predominant and prevailing cad; of charafter and 
difpofition. “ The day,” fiys Homer, “ which 
makes man a flavc, takes away half his worth,” 
and, in fact, lie lofcs every impulfe to adtion, ex- 
cept that of fear. Ncverthglefs, there are among 

feverai 
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/everal of the African nations fome ftriking and chap. 
predominant features, which cannot eafily be 
overlooked by a perfon rcfiding in any one of 
the fugar plantations, Thele peculiarities I Ihall 
endeavour to defcribe with candour and impar- 
tiality i after which, I Ihall attempt a delineation 
of their general cliaradler, as it is dil|)layed under 
all the various modifications and circumflances 
of original habits, and prcfent fituation and 
condition. 
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CHAP. III. 

Mandbigoes, or Natives of the Windward Coajl.'—. 
Mahometans. — 'Their wars, manners, and per- 
fons. — Kn'omantyn Negroes, or Natives of the 
Gold Coafi. — Tl’sir frocioufnefs of dijpcftion dif- 
played by an account of the Negro rebellion in 
Jamaica in i 7 60. — Their national manners, wars, 
and fuperfitions. — Natives of Whtdah or Fida, 
^Their good qualities. — Nagoes. — Negroes from 
Benin. — Per fans and tempers. — Canibals.'— Na- 
tives of Kongo and Angola.— Survey of the 
character and difpofitions of Negroes in a fate of 
flavery. 

JVTost, if not all, the nations that inhabit that 
part of Africa whiqh lies to the northward and 
eaftward of Sierra Leone, are Mahometans ; and 
following the means of converfion prefcribed by 
their prophet, are, as we ar^ told, perpetually at 
war with fuch of the furrounding nations as re- 
fufe to adopt their religious tenets. The pri- 
foners taken in thefe religious wars furnifli, I 
doubt not, great part of the flaves which are ex- 
ported from the faflories on the Windward Coaft; 
and it is probable that death would be thdfate 
pf moft of the captives, if purchafers were not to 
b? met vvith. 

Bvt 
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But the Mandingocs have frequent wars with chap. 
each bther, as well as with fuch nations as they 
confider enemies of their faith j and 1 am afraid 
that fome of thefe wars arife from motives even 
lefs ju.*tifiablc than religious zeal. An old and 
faithful Mandingo fervant, who {lands at my 
elbow while I wriie this, relates, that being lent 
by his father to vilit a diftant relation in a country 
w'lierein the Portuguefe h.ad a fettlement, a fray 
happencxl in the village in which he refided ; 
tliat many people were killed, and others taken 
prif(jners, and he himfelf was feized and carricc^ 
off in the Ikirmitn ; not, as he conceives, by a 
foreign enemy, but by fome of the natives of the 
place ; and being fent down a river in a canoe, 
was fold to the captain of the Ihip that brought 
him to Jamaica. Qf his national culloms and 
manners he remembers but little, being, at the . 
time of his captivity, but a youth. I-Ie relates, 
that the natives praclife circumcilion, and that 
he himfelf has undergone that operation; and he 
has not forgot the morning and evening praj'^er 
which his lather taught him ; in proof of this 
alTertion, he chaunts, in an audible and fhrill 
tone, a fentence {hat I conceive to be part of tlie 
Alcoran, La illa^ ill ilia ! (.a)y which he lays they 
(ing aloud at the firft appearance of the new 
p^oon. He relates, moreover, that in his own 


( ft) Tlicre is no God, but God. 

F 4 


country 
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country Friday was conflantly made a day of- 
ftridt fafting. It was almoft a lln, he obferves, 
on that day, to /wallow his fpittle , — fuch is his 
Cxpreffion. 

Besides this man, I had once another Man- 
dingo fervant, who could write, with great beau- 
ty and exaibnefs, the Arabick alphabet, and 
fome paflages from the Alcoran. Whether his 
learning extended any further, I had no oppor- 
tunity of being informed, as he died foon after 
he came into my pofleflion. 

The advantage poflctlcd by a few of thefe 
people, of being able to read and write, is a cir- 
cumtlance on which the Mandingo Negroes in 
the Weft Indies pride themielves greatly among 
the reft of the Haves ; over whom they confider 
that they poffefs a marked fuperiority i and in 
truth they diij)iay fuch gentlenefs of dilpofition 
and demeanour, as would leeni the rciult of early 
education and dilciplinc, were it not that, gene- 
rally Ipeaking, they are more prone to theft than 
any of the African tribes. It has been fuppofed 
that this propenfity, among other vices, is natural 
to a flate of llavery, wliich degrades and corrupts 
the human mind in a deplorable manner ; but 
why the Mandingoes fliould have become more 
vicious in this refpedt than the reft of the Natives 
of Africa in the fame condition of life, is a quef- 
tion I cannot anfwcr. 

In their complexions and perfons, the Man- 
* dingoes 
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dingoes are eafily to be diftinguiflied from fuch c ha p. 
of the Africans as are born nearer to the equator j nr. 
but, they confift neverthelefs of very diftinft tribes, 
fome of which are remarkably tall and black, 
and there is one tribe among them (called alfo 
the Fookh) that feems to me to conftitute the 
link between the Moors and Negroes properly fo 
called^ They are of a lefs glofly black than the 
Gold Coaft Negroes ; and their hair, though 
bufliy and crifped, is not woolly, but foft and filky 
to the touch. Neither have the Manclingoes, in. 
common, the thick lips and flat nofes of the 
more fouthern Natives j and they are, in a great 
degree, exempt from that ftrong and fetid odour, 
which exhales from the fkin of moft of the latter; 
but in general they are not well adapted for hard 
labour *. 

After all, they differ lefs in their perfons, 
than in the qualities of the mind, from the Na- 

^ There is a remarkable anomaly of nature fometimes 
feeh in the children born of Negro women by black men. 

Their features are thofe of the Negro, but their complexions 
are *whlte : not the white of the European, but a cadaverous 
palenefs without any mixture of red, and their hair is of the 
fame colour, though crifped and woolly. I liave infpeftetl 
feveral of thefe poor creatures, and always found them weak 
ifighted, and, in general, defedive in imderilanding. Thefe 
are the people called by the Spaniards Albmos ; but tliat a 
nation of them exifts in any part of the world, as aflerted by 
Voltaire, I do not believe. 

Vol. il F 
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B o 0 K tives of the Gold Coaftj who may be faid to 
conftitute the genuine and original unmixed 
Negro, both in perfon and charafter. 

The circumftajjces which diftinguiili the Ko* 
ronrantyn* or Gold Coaft, N^roes, from all 
others, are firmnefr both of body and mind ; a 
ferocioufnefs of difpofition ; but withal, aftivity, 
course, and a ftubbornnefs, or what an ancient 
Roman would have deemed an elevation, of foul, 
which prompts them to enterprizes of difficulty 
and danger j and enables them to meet death, 
in its moft horrible (hape, wuth fortitude or in- 
difference. Th^y fometimes take to labour with 
great promptitude and alacrity, and have confti- 
tutions well adapted for it 5 for many of them 
have undoubtedly been Haves in Africa :-~I have 
interrogated great numbers on this fubje<fr, and 
although fome of them aflerted they were born 
free, who, as it was afterwards proved by the 
teftimony of their own relations, were actually 
fold as Haves by their mailers, others frankly con- 
feffed to me that they had no claim to freedom 
in their own country, and were fold either to 
pay the debts, or to expiate the crimes, of their 
owners. On the other hand, the Gold Coafr 
being inhabited by various different tribes which 
are engaged in perpetual warfare and hoftility 
with each other, there .cannot be a doubt that 
t many 
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inany of the captives taken in battle, and fold 
in the European fettlements, were of free con- 
dition in their native country, and perhaps the 
owners of flav^es themtelves. It is not wonderful 
that fuch men fliould endeavour, even by means 
the moft defperate, to regain the freedom of 
which they have been deprived ; nor do I con- 
ceive that any furtlicr circumftanccs are necef- 
fary to prompt them to adlion, than that of 
being fold into captivity hi a diftant country. 
I mean only to ftate fafts as I find them. Such 
I weii know was the orimn of the Nenro re- 

D O 

bellion which happened in Jamaica in 1760. 
It arofe at the inftigation of a Koromantyn 
Negro of the name of Tacky, who had been a 
chief in Guincvj and it broke out on the Frontier 
plantation in St. Mary’s parilli, belonging to the 
late Ballard Beckford, and the adjoining eftate 
of Trinity, the property of my deceafed relation 
and benefacflor Zachary Bayly, to whofe wifdom, 
aftivity and courage on this occafion, it was 
owing that the revolt was not as general and 
deftru^ive as that which now rages in St. Do- 
mingo (1791). On thofe plantations were up- 
wards of one hundred Gold Coaft Negroes 
newly imported, and I do not believe jthat an 
individual amongft them had received the leaft 
(hadow of ill treatment from the time of their 
arrival there. Concerning thofe pn the Trinity 
. eftate. 
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BOOK cilate, I can pronounce of my own knowledge, 
that they were under the government of an over-^ 
feer of fingular tendernefs and humanity. His 
name was Abraham Fletcher and let it be re- 
membered, in juftice even to the rebels, and as 
u leflbn to other overfeers, that his life was Ipared 
from refpeft to his virtues. The infurgents had 
lieard of his charaft er from the other Negroes, and 
fufiered liim to pafs through them unmolefted — 
this fact appeared in evidence (1>J. Having 

collefted 

f b) Mr. Bayly had himfelf left the Trinity eflate the pre- 
ceding evening, after having perl'onally infpe<fbed into the 
frtiiation of his newly purchafed Africans, and delivered 
them with his own hands their clothing and knives y little ap- 
prehending the bloody bufinefs in which thefe knivea were 
! foon afterwards employed. He flept at Ballard^s Valley, a 
plantation of Mr. Cruikfliank, a few miles ditlant ; and was 
awoke by his fervant at day-break, with the information that 
his Trinity Negroes had revolted. The intelligence was 
brought by forne of his own people, who had fled in fearch 
of their Mader, and reported that the infurgents were clofe 
at their heels. No time therefore being to be loft, Mr. Bayly 
recommended to Mr. Cruikfhank, and fome other Gentle- 
men who were with him, to proceed forthwith, with fiich 
arms as they could colleifl:, to an eftate in the neighbourhood, 
which having a defenfible houfe, was fixed on as a proper 
place of rendezvous ; promlfing to join them in a few hours. 
He then mounted his horfc, and proceeded himfelf in fearck 
of the rebels, conceiving (as he knew they had no reafon to 
complain of ill treatment) that his prefence and perfuafions 
would reduce them to obedience. As he defeended the hill 
on which Mr. Cruikfhank’s houfe was fituated, he heard thit 
Koromantjn yell of and faw the whole body of rebel 

‘Negroes 
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coliefted themfelves into a body about one chap. 
o’clock in the morning, they proceeded to the 
fort at Port Maria ; killed the centinel, and pro- 

Negron in full march for the habitation of the Oyerfcer ; 

21 fmaller houfe filuated within half a mile of the other. 

He approached them notwithftanding, and waving his hat, 
endeavoured to obtain a hearing, but was aufwered by a dif- 
charge of miifquetry, by which his fervant's horfe was fliot 
under him, and both hinifelf and the fervant very narrowly 
efcaped with life. The Savages then proceeded to the rnaf* 
facre of the White people in the Overfeer’s houfe ; and Mr, 

.Bayly rode round to all the different plantations in the nei^h'' 
boiirhood, giving them notice of their danger, and fending 
all the Whites to fhe place of rendezvous. By this meafure 
he had colled ed before noon about 130 Whites and triilly 
Blacks, tolerably armed ; whom he then led in purfiilt of 
the rebels. They were found at Haywood -Hall, roalllng 
an ox by the flames of the buildings, which they had fet pii 
Are. The Whites attacked them with great fury, killed 
eight or pine on the fpot, took fcveral of them prifoners, and 
drove the refl: into the woods, where they aded afterwards 
w' holly on the defenfive, and werefooii exterrriinated. Thus 
a timely check was given to a confpiracy, which was found 
to have been general among the Negroes through'* 

out the Ifland, and the country was probably faved from utter 
deftrudion by the prudence and promptitude of an indi- 
vidual.-^! have related thefe circumflances concerning my 
deceafed relation’s condud on this occaflon for two reafons; 
flrfl:, becaufe it prefenCs an example to be imitated in limilar 
emergencies ; and fecondly, becaufe I have thus an oppor- 
tunity given me of paying a juft tribute to the memory of one, 
whom I loved and honoured when living, and lamented 
when dead, with more than filial affedion and piety; for he 
pofleffed the clearell head, the rnoft enlarged and compre- 
henflve mind, the fweetefl: temi:)er, and the kindefl: and moit 
benevolent difpofltion, of any man that it has been my fortune 
to meet with, in my diverfified journey through life ! See 
vol. i. p. 303. 
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B 6 6 k. vidisct themfelves with as great a quantity of arhii 
and ammunition as they could conveniently clif- 
pole of. Being by this time joined by a num- 
ber of their countrymen from the neighbouring 
plantations, they marched up the high road that 
led to the interior parts of the countr)% carrying 
death and defolation aS they went. At Ballard’s 
Valley they furrounded the overfeer’s houfe about 
four in the morningi in which finding all the 
White Icrvants in bed, they butchered every one 
of them in the moll favage manner, and literally 
drank their blood mixed with rum. At Efheri 
and other eftates, they exhibited the fame tra- 
gedy ; and then let fire to the buildings and canes, 
in one morning they murdered between thirty 
and forty Whites and Mulattoes, not Iparing 
even infants at the breall, before their progrels 
was ftopped; Tacky, the Chief, was killed in the 
woods by one of the parties that went in purfuit 
of them ; but fome others of the ringleaders be- 
ing taken j and a general inclination to revolt ap- 
pearing among all the Koromantyn Negroes in 
tiie illand, it was thought necelfary to make a feW 
terrible examples of fome of the moll guilty. 
Of three who were clearly proved to have been 
concerned in the murders committed at Bal- 
lard’s Valley, one was condemned to be burnt, 
and the other two to be hung up alive in irons, 
and left td perifli in that dreadful fituation. The 
Wfctch that was burnt was made to fit on the 

ground^ 
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l^round, and his body being chained to an iron 
ftake, the fire was applied to his feet. He utter- 
ed not a groan, and faw his legs reduced to afhes 
with the utmofl: firmnefs and compofure ; after 
which, one of his arms by fome means getting 
loofe, he fnatched a brand from the fire that was 
confuming him, and flung it in the face of the 
executioner. The two that were hung up alive 
were indulged, at their own-requeft, with a hearty 
meal immediately before they were fuffjended on 
the gibbet, which was erected in the paar.ade of 
the town of Kingfton. From that time, until 
they expired, they never uttered the leaft com- 
plaint, except only of cold in the night, but di- 
verted themfelves all day long in difeourfe with 
their countrymen, who were permitted, very im- 
properly, to furround the gibbet. On the feventh 
day a notion prevailed among the fpedlators, that 
one of them wifhed to communicate an important 
fecret to his mafler, my near relation j who being 
in St. Mary’s parifli, the commanding officer 
fent for me. I endeavoured, by means of an in- 
terpreter, to let him know that I was prefent j 
but I could not underftand what he laid in re- 
turn. I remember that both he and his fellow 
fufferer laughed immoderately at fomething that 
occured, — 1 know not what. The next morn- 
ing one of them filently expired, as did the other 
onih« morning of tlie ninth day. 
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BOOK TiiE courage, or unconcern^ which the people 
^ of this country manifeft at the approach of deaths 
arifes, doubtlefs, in a great meafure, from their na- 
tional manners, wars, and fuperftitions, which are 
all, in the higheft degree, favage and fanguinar)^ 
A power over the lives of his flaves is poflcffed, and 
exercifed too, on very frivolous occafions, with- 
out compun<5tion ^r fcruple, by every mafter of 
flaves on the Gold 'Coaft. Fathers have the like 
power over their children. In their wars they 
are bloody and cruel beyond any nation that ever 
exifted ; for all fuch of their captives as they .re- 
lerve not for flaves, they murder with circum- 
ftances of outrageous barbarity ; cutting them 
acrofs the face, and tearing away the under jaw, 
which they preferve as a trophy, leaving the 
miferablc viftims to peri Ih ' in that condition^ 
I have collefted this account from themfelves. 
They tell me likcwife, that whenever a conflder- 
able man expires, feveral of his wives, and a 
great number of his flaves, are facrificed at his 
funeral. Tliis is done, fay they, that he may be 
properly attended in the next world. This cir- 
cumftance has been confirmed to me by every 
Gold Coaft Negro that I have interrogated on 
the fubjeft, and I have enquired of many fcj. 

In 

CrJ The following particulars I collefled from fome of my 
own Koromantyn Negroes, whofe veracity I had no reafon to 
dor.bt \-^Clara^^ moft faithful welhdifpofed woman, who was 

brought 
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m 

Ih a <:outttry frequent, ch af 

and ffuman blood is Ipiit 

death muft: heceffarily have loft many of its 

terrors; 

brought from the Gold Goaft to Jamaica the latter end of 
1784^ relates, that fhe was born ma village near Anamaboo; 
that her father and mother, and their children (nine in num- 
ber) were flaves to a great man mmed j^riamoa, on whofe 
death flie herfelf, and two of her brothers (who likewife be- 
long to me) with feveral others of his flaves, were fold to pay 
his debts. That twenty others were killed at his funeral, I afked 
her which country flie liked befi:, Jamaica or Guiney ? She 
replied, that Jamaica was the better country, that people 
were not killed there^ as in Guiney^ at the funeral (f their majlers,^^ 

She informed me alfo, in anfwer to fome other enquiries, of a 
remarkable facSf (i» e.) that the natives of the Gold Goafl give 
their children the^^wx (a frightful diforder) by inoculation \ and 
file delcribed the manner of performing the ofieration to be 
making an iiicifion in the thigh, and putting in fome of the 
infe6tious matter. 1 alked her what benefit they expelled 
from thft practice ? She anfwered, that by this means their 
infants had the diforder flightly, and recovered fpeedily,, 
whereas by catching it at a later time of life, the difeafe, file 
faid, * got into the bone^ that was her expreliion. 

Cudjoe, aged (as I fuppofe) about fifty, relates that he was 
born in the kingdom of Afiantee, the king or chieftain of 
which country w^as named Poco. Cudjoe’s elder brother 
having been caught in adultery with the wife of a man 
named Quafiiee, was adjudged tb pay a fine to ihe man he 
had injured; which not being able to do, he delivered over 
him (Cudjoe) who was at that time, by his own account, a 
boy about fixteen, as a compenfation ; and Quafiiee immedi- 
ately carried him off, and foon afterwards fold him to a Black 
flave-rnerchant, who having purchafed many others, carried 
them all to the fea-coaft (they were two months on their 
journey) and fold them to a Captain Reeder, who brought 

VoL. II. G 
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j! o o K terrors 5 and the natives in general, confcious they 
lY. have no fecurity even for the day that is paffing 
I1U.T-V--VJ over them, feein prepared for, and refigned to, 
the fate that probably awaits them. This con- 
tempt of death, or indifference about life, they 
brins[ with them to the Weft Indies j but if for- 
tunately they fall into good hands at firft, and 
become well fettled, they acquire by degrees 
other fentiments and notions. Nature refumes 
her lawful influence over them. With the con- 
feioufnefs of ll-curity, the love of exiftence alfo, 
amidft all the evils that attend it in a ftate of 
llavery, gains admitSon into their bofoms. They 
feel it, and, fuch is the force of habitual bar- 

them to Jamaica. I afked him, what riglit his brother had 
to fell him ? ^ Beccaife^ laid he, ^ my father 'utai ckad\^ and 
by his account fathers have va\ iinquellionable rigiit to fell 
their clfildren, and probably, on the demife of the father, the 
fame power is afl'umed by the cldcit fon over tlie younger 
branches. He relates farther, that the king has the power 
of life and death, and that execiuions are very frequent. 
That when the king or any confiderable man dies, a great 
number of Ifis llavcs are facriheed at Ins tomib. He pretend.s 
not to afeertain any praticular number, but remembers per- 
fe^ly well the death of the old king whom Poco fucceeded, 
and is podtively certain that upwards of one hundred people 
were ilauglitercd on that occafion. To convince me that he 
uuderilood what he laid when he mentioned that number, he 
counted the fingers of .both his hands ten times. He frith 
furtiier, that wars are very frequent ; that nil able men are 
compelled to bear arms; and that when they take prifoners, 
the old and infirm are killed, and tlie young and able pre- 
ferved to be fold for Haves* 
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barity, fcem afhamed of their own weaknefs. A ch a p. 
gentleman of Jamaica vifiting a valuable Koro- 
mantyn Negro that was fick, and perceiving that 
he was thoughtful and deje£led, endeavoured by 
foothing and encouraging language, to raife his 
drooping fpirits. Majfa, faid the Negro (in a 
tone of felf-reproach and conlcious degeneracy) 

JiHce me come lo White man's country me lub (love) 
life too much f 

Even the children brought from the Gold 
Coaft manifeft an evident fuperiority, both in 
hardinefs of frame, and vigour of mind, over all 
the young people of the fame age that arc im- 
ported from other parts of Africa. The like 
firmnefs and intrepidity wdiich are diftinguilhable 
in adults of this nation, are vilible in their boys 
at an age which might be thought too tender to 
receive any lafting impreflion, either from pre- 
cept or example.-^I have been myfelf an eye- 
witnefs to the truth of this remark, in the cir- 
curn fiance I am about to relate. A gentleman 
of my .acquaintance, who had purchafed at the 
fame time ten Koromantyn boys, and the like 
humber of Eboes (the elded of the whole ap- 
parently not more than thirteen years of age) 
caufed them all to be coHetled and brought 
before him in my prefence, to be marked on the 
bread. This operation is performed by heating 
a fmall lilver brand, compofed of one or tw'o 
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book letters, in the flame of fpirits of wine, and apply - 
ing it to the fkin, which is previoufly anointed 
with fvveet oil. The application is inftantancous, 
and the pain momentary. Neverthelefs it may 
be eafily fuppofed that the apparatus muft have 
a frightful appearance to a chUd. Accordingly, 
when the firtl boy, who happened to be one of 
the Eboes, and the flouteft of the whole, w'as 
led forward to receive the mark, he fercamed 
dreadfully, while his companions ot the lame 
nation manifefted ftrong emotions of fymjrathetic 
terror. The gentleman It opt his hand ; but the 
Koromantyn boys, laughing aloud, and, imme- 
diately coming forward of their own accord, of- 
fered their bofoms undauntedly to the brand, and 
receiving its impreflion without flinching in the 
lealt, Inapt their fingers in exultation over the 
poor Eboes. 

One cannot furely but lament, that a people 
thus naturally emrdous and intrepid, fliould be 
funk into fo deplorable a ftate of barbarity and 
fuperflition 5 .and tliat their fpirits Ihould ever 
l)e broken down by the yoke of flavery ! What- 
ever may he aliedp;ed concerning their ferociouf- 
nels and implacability in their prefent notions of 
rigfit and wrong, I am perfuaded that they jxjf- 
fels qualities, which are capable of, and well de- 
ferve cultivation and improvement. — But it is 
time to conclude my obfervations on this na- 
tion. 
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tion, which I fliall do, with fome account of their c h a p. 
religion; for which my readers are indebted to m- 
the refearches of an ingenious gentlemen of Ja- 
maica, who is well acquainted with their lan- 
guage and manners. Its authenticity has been 
frequently confirmed to me, on my own enquiries 
among the Koromantyn Negroes themfelves. 

They believe that Accompong, the God of 
the heavens, is the creator of all things ; a Deity 
of infinite goodnefs ; to whom however they 
never offer facrifices, thinking it fufficient to 
adoi'e him with prailes and thankfgiving. 

yissARCi is the god of the earth; to him 
they offer the firft fruits of the ground, and pour 
out libations of the liquors they drink to his 
honour. 

Ip BOA is the god of the Tea; if the arrival 
of fhips which trade upon their coatf is delayed, 
they facrifice an hog to deprecate the wrath of 
Ipboa, 

Obbonet is a malicious eleity, who pervades 
heaven, earth, and fea ; he is the autlior of all 
evil, and when his dilpleafure is lignified by the 
inflidion of peftilential diforders, or otherwife, 
nothing will divert his anger but human facri- 
ficcs ; which are feled;ed from captives taken in 
war, or, if there be none prefent, then from their 
ilaves. 

Besides the above deities, every family has 
G 3 a peculiar 
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B O O k a peculiar tutelar faint, who is fuppofed to have 
^ been originaliy a human being like one of them- 
felyes, and the firft founder of their family ; upon 
the anniverfary of whofe burial, the whole number 
of his defcendants aflemble round his grave, and 
the oldeft man, after offering up prailes to Ac- 
compong, Alfarci, Ipboa, and their tutelar deity, 
facrifices a cock or goat, by cutting its throat, 
and fhcdding the blood upon the grave. Every 
head of an houfehold of the family, next facri- 
fices a cock, or other animal, in like manner, and 
as foon as all thofe who are able to bring freri- 
fices have made their oblations, the animals wliich 
have been killed, are drefled, and a great feftival 
follows. 

Among their other fuperflitions alfo, inufl; 
not be omitted their mode of adminiftering an 
oath of fecrecy or purgation.— Human blood, 
and earth taken from the grave of fome near re- 
lation, are mixed with water, and given to the 
party to be fworn, who is compelled to drink 
the mixture, with an imprecation, that it may 
caufe the belly to burft, and the bones to rot, 
if the truth be not fpoken. This teft is fre- 
quently adminiflered to their wives, on the fuf- 
picion of infidelity, and the refemblance which 
it bears to the trial of jealoufy by the h'ner wafer 
deferibed in the book of Numbers (chap, v.) is 
a curious and llriking circumftance. 

4 
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T NOW proceed to the people of Whidah, or c h a p 
Fida. The Negroes of this country are called 
generally in the Weft Indies Papatvs, and are 
unqueftionably the moft docile and beft-difpoled 
flaves that are imported from any part of Africa. 
Without the fierce and favage manners of the 
Koromantyn Negroes, they are alfo happily ex- 
empt from the timid and defponding temper of 
the Eboes, who will prefently be mentioned. 

The cheerful acquiefcence with which thefe 
people apply to the labours of the field, and 
their conftitutional aptitude for fuch employ- 
ment, arife, without doubt, from the great atten- 
tion paid to agriculture in their native country. 

Bofman fpeaks with rapture of the improved 
ftate of tlie foil, the number of villages, and the 
induftrj^ riches, and obliging manners of the 
Natives. He obferves, however, that they are 
much greater thieves than thofe of the Gold 
Coaft, and very unlike them in another refpecft, 
namely, in the dread of pain, and the apprehen- 
iion of death, “ They are,” fays he, “ fo very 
apprehcnfive of death, that they are unw'illing to 
hear it mentioned, for fear that alone fliould 
haften their end ; and no man dares to fpeak 
of death in the prefence of the king, or any great 
man, under the penalty of fuffering it himfelf, as 
a puniflunent for his prefumption.” Ele relates 
further, that they are addi<fted to gaming beyond 

G4 any 
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I am rightly informed, are obfervable in the cha- 
ra<^er of the Papaws in a ftate of flavcry in the 
Weft Indies. That punifliment which excites 
the Koromantyn to rebel, and drives the Ebo 
Negro to fuicide, is received by the Papaws as 
the chaftifement of legal authority, to which it 
is their duty to fubmit patiently. The cale feems 
to be, that the generality of thefe people are in a 
ftate of abfolute flavery in Africa, and, having 
been habituated to a life of labour, they fubrnit 
to a change of fituation with little reluftancc. 

Many of the Whidah Negroes are found to 
be circumcifed. Whether it be a religious cere- 
mony common to all the tribes that go under 
the appellation of Papaws, I know not. It is 
praftifed univerfally by tlie Nagoes •, a people that 
ipeak the Wliidah language; but I have met with 
Negroes from this part of the coaft: that clilavow 
the praeftice. 

We are now come to the Bight of Benin, 
comprehending an extent of coaft of near 30Q 
Englifli leagues, of which the interior countries 
are unknown, even by name, to the |jeople of 
Europe. All the Negroes imported from theft: 
vaft and unexplored regions, except a tribe which 
are diftinguithed by the name of Mocoes, arc 
called in the Weft Indies Eboes ; and in general 
they appear to be the loweft and moft wretched 

of 
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of all the nations of Africa. In complexion they c n a t -. 
are much yellower than the Gold Coall and ni- . 
Whidah Negroes ; but it is a lickly hue, and 
their eyes appear as if fufFuled v?ith bile, even 
when they are in perfedt health. I cannot help 
obferving too, that the conformation of the face, 
in a great majority of them, very much refemblcs 
that of the baboon. I believe indeed there is, in 
moft of the nations of Africa, a greater elonga- 
tion of the lower jaw, than among the people 
of Europe ; but this diflindlion I think is more 
vilible among the Eboes, than in any other 
Africans. I mean not however to draw any con- 
clufion of natural inferiority in thefe people to the 
reft of tlie human race, from a circumftancc which 
perhaps is purely accidental, and no more to be 
confidered as a proof of degradation, than the red 
hair and Iiigh cheek bones of the Natives of the 
North of Europe. 

The great objedion to the Eboes as flavcs, is 
their conftitutional timidity, and dclj.)ondency of 
mind ; which arc fo great as to occafion them 
very frequently to feek, in a voluntary death, a 
refuge from their own melancholy rcficdions. 

They require therefore the gentlcfl and miideft 
treatment to reconcile tliem to their lituation ; 
but if their confidence be once obtaijicd, they 
manifeft as great fidelity, alfcdion, and grati- 
tude, as can reafonably be expeded from men 

in 
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B o o K in a flate of flavery. The females of this nation 
are better labourers than the men, probably from 
, Jiaving been more hardly treated in Africa. 

The depreffion of fjDirits which thele people 
feem to be under, on their firft arrival in the 
Weft Indies, gives them an air of foftnefs and 
fubmiflion, which forms a ftriking contraft to 
the frank and fearlels tem^ier of the Koromantyn 
Negroes, Neverthelefs, the Eboes are sn faft 
more truly favage than any nation of the Gokl 
Coaft; inafmuch as many tribes among them, 
elpecially the Moco tribe, have been, without 
doubt, accuftomed to the tbocking praftice of 
feeding on human fiefli. This circumftance I 
have had attefted beyond the poflibility of dif- 
ptrte, by an intelligent truft-worthy domeftic of 
the Eibo nation, who acknowledged to me, though 
with evident ftiame and rcludance, (having lived 
many years among the Whites) that he had 
hirnfelf, in his youth, frequently regaled on this 
horrid banquet ; and his account received a 
ihocking confirmation from a circumftance which 
occurred in the year 1770 in Antigua, where 
two Negroes of the fame country were tried for 
ikiliing and devouring one of their feilovv-ftavcs 
in that iftand. They were purchafed, a fliort 
time before, by a gentleman of the name of 
Ghriftian, out of a ftiip from Old Calabar, and I 
^ told were convided on the clcareft evidence. 

Of 
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Of the religious opinions and modes of chap. 
vvorfliip of the Eboes, we know but little j ex- 
cept that, like the inhabitants of Whidah, they 
pay adoration to certain reptiles, of which the 
guana (a fpecies of lizard) is in the highefl: efti- 
niation fdj. They univerfally pradife circum- 
cifion, “ which with feme other of their fuper- 
llitions (fays Purchas) may feem Mahometan, 
but are more likely to be ancient Etlinic rites; 
for many countries of Africa admit circumcifion, 
and yet know not, or acknowledge not, Maho- 
metanifm ; but are either Chriftians, as the 

f^) I li^ve been alTured by an intelligent perfon who had 
viiitcd many parts of Africa, that the Eboes frequently oltVr 
up human facriiices in their woriliip of this animal. Perhaps 
the certainty of this may be queftioned ; but the following 
anecdote is undoubtedly true. In the year 1 737, two of the 
fcameii of a Liverpool fulp trading at Bonny, being alliore 
watering, had the mi.sfortiine to kill a guana, as they were 
rolling a cafi^ to the beach. An outcry was immediately 
raifed among the Natives, and the boat’s crew were fur- 
rounded and feized, and ail trade interdicted, until piii)lic 
jnfrice friould be fatisfied and appeafed. The oiienders, being 
carried before the king, or chief man of the [)lace, were ad- 
judged to die. However, the feverity of jullice being fof- 
tened by a’ bribe from the captain, the fentence was at length 
changed to the following, that they diould pay a fine of 790 
bars (about 7S) and remain in the country as flaves to the 
king, until the money fliould be raifed. Tfie captain not 
being whiling to advance fa large a fum for the redemption 
of thefe poor wretches, failed witliout them, and what became 
of them afterwards I have not heard. 
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BOO K Gophti, Abiffinians, or Gentiies. They (the 
people of Benin) cut or rafe the fkin with three 
cjj-av,.n to the navel, efteeming it nccefiary 
to falvation.” 

Next in order to the Whidah Negroes, are 
thole from Congo and Angola ; whom I conlidcr 
to have been originally the fame people. I can 
fay but little of them that is appropriate and 
particular i except that they are in general a 
llender Tightly race, of a deep and glolly black 
(a tribe of the Congoes excepted, who very nearly 
refemhle the Ebocs) and I believe of a difpoli- 
tion oaturally mild and docile. They apipear to 
me to be fitter for domeftic fervice than for 
field-labour. They are faid however to become 
expert mechanicks ; and, what is much to their 
honour, they are fuj)pofed to be more flridtly 
honeft than many other of die African tribes. 

Having thus recited fuch obfervations as 
have occurred to me on contemplating the va- 
rious African nations in the Well Indies fepa- 
rately and dillindt from each other, I fliall now 
attempt an eftimate of their general characber and 
difpofitions, influenced, as undoubtedly they are 
in a great degree, by their fituation and condi- 
tion in a Hate of flaveryi circumllances that foon 
efiace the nativ'e original impreflion which dillin- 
guiflbes one nation from another in Negroes newly 

imported. 
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imported, and create a fimilitude of manners, and 
a uniformity of character throughout the whole 
body. 

Thus*, notwithllanding what has been related 
of the firmnefs and courage of the natives of the 
Gold Coaft, it is certain that the Negroes in ge- 
neral in our illands (fuch of them at leaft as have 
been any length of tiine in a ftate of iervitude) 
arc of a diftruftful and cowardly difpofition. So 
degrading is the nature ol fuivery, that fortitude 
of mind is loll as free agency is reftrained. To 
the fame caufc probably mull be Imputed their 
propenfi! y to conceal, or violate the truth ; which 
is fo general, that 1 think the vice of lalfchood 
is one of the moll prominent features in their 
charadler. If a Negro is alked even an indif- 
terent queftioa by his mailer, he fcldom gives an 
immediate reply ; but, afTecling not to undcr- 
ftand what is ftid, compels a repetition of the 
quellion, that he may have time to coniider, not 
what is the true anfwer, but what is the moll 
politick one for hint to give. The pronenefs ob- 
fervable in many of them to the vice of thelt, 
has already been noticed j and 1 am atraid that 
evil communication makes it aliiioll general. 

It is no eafy matter, I confefs, to diferiminate 
tiiofe circumllances which are the relult ot proxi- 
mate caufes, from thofe which are the effedls of 
national cufloms and early habits in favage life; 

but 
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B O G K l afraid that coWardiee and diffinaulatiort 
t'’. have been the properties of flayery in all ages, and 
w continue to Be fo, to the end of the world. 
It is a lituation that necelTarily fuppreffes many 
of the beft afFeftions of the human heart.— If it 
calls forth any latent virtues, they are thole of 
fympathy and compaflion tow-ards perfons in the 
fame condition of life ; and accordingly vve find 
that the Negroes in general are ftrongly attached 
to their countrymen, but, above all, to fuch of 
their companions as came in the fame Ihip witli 
them from Africa. This is a ftriking circum- 
fiance : the term jMpmate is underftood among 
them as lignifying a relationlhip of the mofl; en- 
dearing nature ; perhaps as recalling the time 
when the fufierers were cut olF together from 
their common country and kindred, and awaken-* 
ing reciprocal fympathy, from the remembrance 
of mutual aiHidlion. 

But their benevolence, with a very few’ excep- 
tions, extends no further. The Ibfter virtues arc 
lelclom found in the bolbm of tire enflaved 
African. Give him fufficient autliorit}'', and he 
becomes the moft remorfelefs of tyrants. Of all 
the degrees of wTCtchednefs endured by the fons 
of men, the greatefl, aflurcdly. is tl;e mifery which 
is felt by thole who are unhajrpily doomed to be 
the Slaves of Slaves ; a moll: unnatural relation, 
which fometimes takes place in the fugar planta- 

tionSi 
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tions; as for inftance, when it is found neceffary chap. 
to inftrutS: young Negroes in certain trades or 
handicraft employments. In thofe cafes it is 
ufual to place them in a fort of apprenticelhip to 
fuch of the old Negroes as are competent to 
give them inftruftion ; but the harflmefs with 
vvliicli thefe people enforce their autliorlty, is 
extreme ; and it Icrvcs in fome degree to leflen 
the indignation which a good mind neceflarily 
feels at the abufes of power by the Whites, to 
obferve that the Negroes themfelves, when in- 
vefted with command, give full play to their re- 
vengeful pafiions ; and exercife all the wantonnels 
of cruelty without reftraint or remorfe. 

The lame obiervation may be made concern- 
ing their condudl towards the inferior animal 
creation. Their treatment of cattle under their 
direAion is brutal beyond belief. Even the 
ufeful and focial qualities of the dog fecure to 
him no kind ufige from an African mafter. Al- 
though there is I'carce a Negro that is not at- 
tended by one, they feem to maintain thefe poor 
animals folely for the purpofe of having an objedh 
whereon to exerclle their caprice and cruelty. 

And, by the way, it is a Angular circumftance, 
and not the lefs true for being fomewhat ludi- 
crous, that the animal itfelf, when the property 
of a Negro, betrays at firft fight that fuch is his 
condition; for, lofing his playful propenfities, he 

feems 
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» G a K feerhs to feel the inferiority of his fiation, and ac-^ 
^ tuall5> Orouches before fuch of his own Ipecies, as 
are ufed to better company. With the riianners, 
he acqyes alfo the cowardly, thicviih, and fulleii 
difpofiuon of his African tyrant. 

But, notwitliftanding what has been related 
of the fclfilh and unrelenting temper of the en- 
flaved Ai’ricaus, they are faid to be highly fufeep- 
tible of the paflion of love. It has even been 
fuppofed that they arc more fubjed to, and fen- 
hble of, its imprcllion, than the natives of colder 
Giiinales. “ Tlie Negro (fays Dr. Robertloa) 
‘dows with all the warmth ttf delire natural to his 

.O' 

climate.” “ The tender paffion (fiys another 
writer) is th.e moll ardesrt one in tire breah of the 
enllaved Airican.: — It is the only Iburc;., of liis 
joys, and Iris osiiy frlare in alllictian.” Monfieur 
dc Clranval'On (i.ue Irhlorian of IMartinico) expa- 
tiates on the fame idea u itlr great eloquence. — 
“ Love, (fays he) tlic chlkl of nature, to whom 
flic entruPcs her own prefervation j whole progreis 
no clifHculties can retard, and wlro triumplis eveit 
in chains ; that principle of life, as ncC'Clfiry to 
the harmony of tire uaiverfe, as the air whicli \vc 
breathe, infpircs and invigorates all the thouglits 
and purpofes of the Negro, and lightens the yoke 
of his favery. No jrcrils can abate, nor impend- 
ing punidimeirts reftrain, the ardour of his paf- 
liou.-— lie leaves his mailer’s habitation, and tra- 

verfng 
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vcrllng the wtldernefs by night, difregarcling its c h a p. 
noxious inhabitants, feeks a refuge from his for- 
rows, in the bofom of his faithful and affeftionate 
miftrcrs.” 

All this however is the language of poetry 
and the vifions of romance. The’ poor Negro 
has no leifure in a flate of flavcry to indulge a 
padion, which, however dcTcchded, is nourithed 
by idleneis. If by love, is meant that tender at- 
tachment to one individual objett, which, in civi- 
liled iite, is defire heightened by fentiment, and 
icfincd by delicacy, I doubt if it ever found a 
place in an African bofoml*— The Negroes in the 
Weft Indies, both men and women, would con- 
jider it as the greateft exertion of tyranny, and 
the moil: cruel of all hardfliips, to be compelled 
to confine themfelves to a finglc connection with 
the other fex ; and I am perfuaded that any at- 
tempt to rellrain their prefent licentious and dif- 
lolute manners, by introducing the marriage ce- 
remony among them, as is ftrenuoutly recom- 
mended by many perfons in Great Britain, would 
be utterly impracticable to any good purpofe. 

Perhaps it may be thought that the Negroes arc 
not altogether reduced to fo deplorable a Hate of 
■fiavery, as is commonly reprefented, w'hcn it is 
known that they boldly claim and exercile a right 
of dtlpofing of themfelves in this refpeft, accord- 
\ oL. If. H ing 
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B O O K ipg to thek own will and pleafure, without anf 
iFv cpntrool from their mafters. 

T therefore to which (dignified by 

the name of Love) is afcribed the power of foft- 
ening all the miferies of flavery, is mere animal 
defire, implanted by the great Author of all things 
for the prefervation of the friecies. This the Ne- 
groes, without doubt, poffefs in common with the 
reft of the animal creation, and they indulge it, 
as inclination prompts, in an almoft promifcuous 
intercourfe with the other fex j or at leaft in tem- 
porary connections, which they form without ce- 
remon)'-, and diftblve without reluctance. When 
age indeed begins to mitigate the ardour, and 
kflen the ficklcnefs of youth, many of them form- 
attachments, which, ftrengthened by habit, and 
endeared by the confcioufnefs of mutual imbe- 
cility, produce a union for life. It is not un- 
common to behold a venerable couple of this 
ftamp, who, tottering under the load of years,, 
contribute to each other’s comfort, with a chear- 
ful affiduity which is at once amiable and af- 
fefring. 

The fituation of the aged among, the Negroes 
is. indeed commonly fuch as to make them fome 
amends for the hardftiips and fufferings of their 
youth. The labour required of the men is 
feldom any thing more than to guard the pro- 

vifioxa 
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vifion grounds j and the women are chiefly em- c h ^ p. 
ployed in attending the ehildren, in nurfing the 
flck, or in other eafy avocations j but their hap- ' 
pinefs chiefly arifes from the high veneration in 
which old age is held by the Negroes in general, 
and this I confider as one of the few pleafing traits 
in their charadlcr. In addrefling fuch of their fel- 
low-fervants as arc any ways advanced in years, 
they prefix to their names the appellation of Pa- 
rent, as Ta Quaco, and Ma Quaflieba ; ’Ta and 
Ma, fignifying Father and Mother, by which de- 
fignation they mean to convey not only the idea 
of filial reverence, but alfo that of efteem and 
fondnefs. Neither is the regard thus difplayed 
towards the aged, confined to outward cere- 
monies and terms of refpefV alone. It is founded 
on an active principle of native benevolence, fur- 
nilhing one of the few exceptions to their general 
unrelenting and (elfifti charadler. The whole 
body of Negroes on a plantation muft be re- 
duced to a deplorable ftate of wretchednefs, if, 
at any time, they fuffer their aged companions to 
want the common neceffaries of life, or even 
many of its comforts, as far as they can procure 
them. They feem to me to be aduated on 
thefe occafions by a kind of involuntary impulle, 
operating as a primitive law of nature, which 
fcorns to wait the cold didates of reafon : among 
them, it is the exercife of a common duty, 

H 2 which 
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wliieh courts no obfervatiouv and looks for no 
applatife 

Among other propenfities and qualities of the 
Negroes muft not be omitted their loquaciouf- 
nefs. They are as fond of exhibiting fet fpeeches, 
as orators by profeffion i but it requires a con - 
fiderable iliare of patience to hear them through- 
out ; for they commonly make a long preface 
before they come to the point ; beginning with a 
tedious enumeration of their paft fervices and 
hardfliips. They dwell with peculiar energy (if 
the fadt admits it) on the number of children 
they have prefented to MaJJ'a ( Mafter) after 
which they recapitulate fome of the inftances of 
particular kindnefs fhewn them by their owner 
or employer, adducing thele alfo as proofs of their 
own merit i it being evident, they think, that no 
fuch kindnefs can be gratuitous. This is their 

(f) The greateft affront (fays Mr. Long) that can be of- 
fered to a Negro, is to curfe his father and mother, or any of 
his progsmtors. It may not be improper in this place to .idd, 
that many of the Negroes attain to great longevity .-»In Fe- 
bruary 179s, a Black woman of the name of Flora Gale died 
at the very extraordinary age of lao, at S'avanna-la-Mar in 
Jamaica. She remembered perfectly well the great earth- 
quake in 1692, which proved fo fatal to Port Royal. She 
left a numerous progeny of children, grand and great-grand- 
children, and it is remarkable that Hie always refufed to be 
baptized, affigning for reafon her defirc to have a grand Negro 
dance at her funeral, according to the cuilom of Africa ; a 
ceremony never allowed in Jamaica at the burial of fucli 
iff hive been cfarillened. 

ufual 
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ufual exordium, as well when they bring com- cha f 
plaints againft Others, as when they are called iri. 
upon to defend themfelves; and it is in vain to 
interrupt either plaintiff or defendant. Yet I 
have fbmetimes heard them convey much ftrong 
meaning in a narrow compafs : I have been fur- 
prifed oy fuch figurative expreffions, and (not- 
withftanding their ignorance of abftradt terms) 
fuch pointed fentences, as would have refledled 
no difgrace on poets and philofophers. One in- 
ftance recurs to my memor)^ of fo fignificant a 
turn of expreffion in a common labouring N egro, 
who could have had no opportunity of improve- 
ment from the converfation of White people, as 
is alone, I think, fufficient to demonftrate that 
Negroes have minds very capable of obfervation. 

It was a fervant who had brought me a letter, 
and, while, I was preparing an anfwer, had, 
through wearinefs and fatigue, fallen afleep on 
the floor : as foon as the papers were ready, I di- 
refted him to be awakened ; but this was no eafy 
matter. When the Negro who attempted to 
awake him, exclaimed in the ufual jargon. You 
no hear Majfa call you ? that is, Don’t you hear 
Matter call you ? Sleeps replied the poor fellow, 
looking up, and returning compofedly to his 
fl umbers. Sleep hab no Mt^a. (Sleep has no 
Mafter.) 

Of thofe imitative arts in which perfeition 
H 3 can 
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B Q o K can only in an improved ftate of fo- 

dety, it is natural to fuppofe that the Negroesi 
have but little knowledge. An opinion prevails 
in Europe tha,t they polTefs organs peculiarly 
adapted to the fcience of mufick ; but this I be- 
lieve is an ill founded idea. In vocal harmony 
they difplay neither variety nor compafs. Nature 
feems in this relpeft to have dealt more penu- 
rioufly by them than towards the reft of the 
human race. As pradlical muficians, fome of 
them, by great labour and careful inftrudion, 
become fufficiently expert to bear an under-part 
in a publick concert ; but I do not recoiled ever 
to have feen or heard of a Negro who could truly 
be called a fine performer on any capital inftru- 
ment. In general they prefer a loud and long- 
continued noife to the fineft harmony, and fre- 
quently confume the whole night in beating on a 
board with ajiick. This is in fad one of their 
chief mufical inftruments ; befides which, they 
have the Banja or Merriwang, the Dundo^ and 
the Goombay y all of African origin. The firft is 
an imperfed kind of violincello y except that it 
is played on by the finger like the guitar y pro- 
ducing a difmal monotony of four notes. The 
©undo is precifely a tabor j and the Goombay 
is a ruftick drurpi being formed of the trunk of 
a hollow tree, one end of which is covered with a 
iheep’s Ikin. From fuch inftruments nothing 

like 
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like a regular tune can be expeded, nor is it chap. 
attempted. in. 

Their fongs are commonly impromptu, and 
there are among them individuals who refemble 
the improvifatore, or extempore bards, of Italy j 
but I cannot fay much for their poetry. Their 
tunes in general are charafteriftick of their na- 
tional manners; thofe of the Eboes being foft 
and languilhing; of the Koromantyns heroick 
and martial. At the fame time, there is ob- 
fervable, in mod of them, a predominant me- 
lancholy, wliich, to a man of feeling, is fometimes 
very affefting. 

At their merry meetings, and midnight fef- 
tivals, they are not without ballads of another 
kind, adapted to fuch occafions; and here they 
give full fcope to a talent for ridicule and de- 
rifion, which is exercifed not only againft each 
other, but alfo, not unfrcquently, at the expence 
of their owner or employer ; but mod part of 
their fongs at thefe places are fraught with ob- 
fcene ribaldry, and accompanied with dances in 
the highed degree licentious and wanton. 

At other times, more efpecially at the burial 
of fuch among them as were relpeded in life, 
or venerable through ^e, they exhibit a fort of 
Pyrrhick or warlike dance, in which their bodies 
are drongly agitated oy running, leaping, and 
jumping, with may violent and frantick gedures 

H 4 and 
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S O O K arid contortions. Their funeral fongs too are all 
^ of the hcroick or martial call; affording fome 
colour to the prevalent notion, that the Negroes 
confider death not only as a welcome and happy 
releafe from the calarriities of their condition, but 
alfo as a paffport to the place of their nativity j 
a deliverance which, while it frees them from 
bondage, reftores them to the fociety of their 
deareft, long-loft, and lamented relatives in Africa. 
But I am afraid that this, like other European 
notions concerning the Negroes, is the dream of 
poetry ; the fympathetick effufion of a fanciful 
or too credulous an imagination f/J. The Ne- 
groes, 

Perhaps it was fbme fiich imagination that gave rife to 
the following little poem— the prociu£lion of early youths 
A*id now publiflied for the firft time, 

ODE ON SEEING A NEGR O F U NER A L* 

M A 11 ALi dies ! O’er yonder plain 
His bier is borne ; The fable train 
By youthful virgins led : 

Daughters of injur’d Africk, fay 
Why raiie ye thus th* heroick lay, 

Why triumph o’er the dead r 

No tear bedews their fixed eye : 

’Tis now the Hero lives, they cry i 
Releas’d from flav’ry’s chain : 

Beyond the billowy furge he flies, 

And joyful views his native ikies, 

And long loft bowers again, 

Oa 
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groes, in gener^, arc fo far from courting death, c h a p 
that, among fucH of them as have relid ed any 
length of time in the Weft Indies, fuicide is 

much 

On Koromantyn’s palmy foil 
lleroick deeds and martial toil 
Shall fill each glorious day; 

Love, fond and faithful, cro*vn thy nights, 

And blifs unbought, unmix’d delights, 

Faft cruel wrongs repay. 

Nor lordly pride’s ftern avarice there. 

Alone thall nature’s bounties fliare ; 

To all her children free.~ 

For thee, the dulcet Reed ill all fpring, 

Ills balmy bowl the Coco bring, 

Th’ Anana bloom for thee. 

The thunder, hark ! ’Tis Africk’s God, 
ffe wakes, he lifts th’ avenging rod, 

And fpeeds th* impatient hours ; 

From Niger’s golden flream he calls; 

Fair freedom comes,— oppreiHon falls; 

And vengeance yet is ours ! 

Now, Chrillian; now, in wild difmay. 

Of Africk’s proud revenge the prey, 

Go roam th* affrighted wood 
Transform’d to tigers, fierce and fell, 

Thy race fliall prowl with favage yell, 

And glut their rage for blood ! 

But foft,— beneath yon tam’rlnd ftiade, 

Now let the Hero’s limbs be laid; 

Sweet fliimbers blefs the brave: 

There (hall the breezes (hed perfume, 

Nor livid lightnings blaft the bloori^ 

That decks M a h ali’s grave. 
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R much lefs frequent than among the free*born, 
htpjpy, and civilifed inhabitants of Great Britain. 
With them, equally with the Whites, nature 
Shrinks back at approaching diflblution; and 
when, at any time, fudden or untimely death 
overtakes any of their companions, inftead of re^ 
joicing at fuch an e^ent, they never fail to impute 
it to the malicious contrivances and diabolical 
arts of fome pradtitioners in Obeah, a term of 
African origin, fignifying forcery or witchcraft, 
the prevalence of which, among many of their 
countrymen, all the Negroes mofl firmly and 
implicitly believe. We may conclude, therefore, 
that their funeral fongs and ceremonies are com- 
monly nothing more than the diffonance of favage 
barbarity and riot j as remote from the fond 
fuperflition to which they are aferibed, as from 
the fober didtates of a rational forrow. 

Having mentioned the pradice of Obeah^ 
the influence of which has fo powerful an efted 
on the Negroes, as to bias, in a confiderable 
d^ree, their general condud,. dilpofitions, and 
manners, I fliall conclude the prefent chapter 
by prefenting to my readers the following very 
curious account of this extraordinary fuperflition, 
and its effedls : it was tranfmitted by the Agent 
of Jamaica to the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council, and by them flibjoined to their 
yeport on the flave trade j and, if I miflake not, 

tliQ 
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the publick are chiefly iftdebted for it' to the c h a p, 
diligent refearches, and accurate pen, of Mr, 

Long. 

“ The term Obeah, Obiaky or Obia (for it is 
varioufly written) we conceive to be the adjedtive, 
and Obeor Obi the noun fubftantive j and that by 
the words Obia -men or women, are meant thofe 
who pradlife O^/. The origin of the term we. 
fhould confider as of no importance iir our anfwer 
to the queftions propofed, if, in fearch of it, we 
were not led to difquifitions that are highly 
gratifying to curiofity. From the learned Mr, 

Bryant’s (g) commentary upon the word Opky 
we obtain a very probable etymology of the 
term — “ At ferpent, in the Egyptian language, 
was called Ob or Aub ” — “ Obion is ftili the 
“ Egyptian name for a ferpent.”-—" Mofes, in 
the name of God, forbids the Ifraelites ever 
" to, enquire of the demon Ob, which is tranf- 
lated in our Bible Charmer, or Wizard, Di- 
" vinator, aut Sorcilegus.” — " The woman at 
“ Endor is called Oub or Ob, tranflated Pytho- 
" nifla ; and Oubaios (he cites from Harus Apollo ) 
was the name of the Bafililk or Royal Serpent, 
f‘ emblem of the fun, and an ancient oracular 
** Deity of Africa.” This derivation, which 
applies to one particular fedt, the remnant pror 

(g) Mythology, vol. i. p, 48, 475, and 478. 

bably 
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B O O K bibly of a very celebrated religious order in re- 
mote ages^ is now become in Jamaica the general 
"■*' term to denote thofe Africans who in that ifland 
pradfile witchcraft or forcery, comprehending 
alfo the clafs of what are called Myal-nieu, or 
thofe who, by means of a narcotick potion, made 
W'ith the juice of an herb (faid to be the branch- 
ed Calalue or fpeciesof Solamm) which occafions 
a trance or profound llecp of a certain duration, 
endeavour to convince the deluded fpeftators of 
thdr power to re-animate dead bodies. 

“ As far as we are able to decide from our 
own experience and information wheli we lived 
in the iiland, and from the current teftimony of 
all the Negroes we have ever conver%l with on 
the fubjeft, the profelTors of Obi are, and always 
were, natives of Africa, and none other ; and they 
have brought the fcience with them from thence 
to Jamaica, where it is fo univerfally pradtifed, 
that we believe there are few of the large eftates 
pofleffing native Africans, which have not one or 
more of them. The oldeft and moft crafty are 
thole who ufually attradt the greatell devotion 
and confidence ; thofe whofe hoary heads, and a 
fbmew'hat peculiarly harlh and forbidding in 
their afpeft, together with fome Ikill in plants of 
the medicinal and poifonous fpecies, have quali-. 
iied them for fuecefsful impofition upon the 
W^ak and credulous. The Negroes in general,, 

whcfhQt 
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whether Africans or Creoles, revere, confult, and c h a f- 

feartheni; to thefe oracles they refort, and with 

the moft implicit faith , upon all oCcafions, whether 

for the cure of diforders, the obtaining revenge 

for injuries or infults, the conciliating of favour, 

the difeovery and punifliment of the thief or the 

adulterer, and the prediction of future events. 

The trade which thefe impoftors carry on is ex- 
tremely lucrative ; they manufacture and fell their, 

Obies adapted to different cafes and at different 
prices. A veil of myftery is ftudioufly thrown 
over their incantations, to which the midnight 
hours are allottetl, and every precaution is taken 
to conceal them from the knowledge and dif- 
eovery of the White people. The deluded Ne- 
groes, who thoroughly believe in their fuper- 
natural power, become the willing accomplices 
in this concealment, and the flouteft among 
them tremble at the very fight of the ragged 
bundle, the bottle or the cgg-fhells, which are 
ftuck in the thatch or hung over the door of a 
hut, or upon the branch of a plantain tree, to 
deter marauders. In cafes of poifbn, the natural 
effects of it are by the ignorant Negroes, aferibed 
entirely to the potent workings of Obi. The 
wifer Negroes hefitate to reveal their fufpicions, 
through a dread of incurring the terrible ven- 
geance • which is fulminated by the Obeah-men 
againft any who fhould betray them : it is very 

difficult 
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j o o K difHciilt therefore for the White proprietor to dif- 
tinguifli the Obeah profejfor from any other Ne- 
jgro upon his plant^^ fo infatuated are 

the Blacks in general, that biit few inftances 
occur of their having affumed courage enough 
to impeach thefe mifcrcants. With minds fo 
firmly prepoflefled, they no fooner find Obi fei 
for them near the door of their houfe, or in the 
path which leads to it, than they give themfelves 
up for loft. When a Negro is robbed of a fowl 
or a hog, he applies direftly to the Obeah-maxi 
or wornan ; it is then made known among his 
fellow Blacks, that Obi is yi-r for the thief; and 
as foon as the latter hears the dreadful news, his 
terrified imagination begins to work, no refource 
is left but in the fuperior fkill of fbme more emi- 
nent Obeah-man of the neighbourhood, who may 
counteraft the medical operations of the other ; 
but if no one can be found of higher rank and 
ability, or if, after gaining fuch an ally, he fhould 
ftill fancy himfelf affedled, he prefeiitly falls into 
a decline, under the incelTant horror of impend- 
ing, calamities. The lllghteft painful fenfation irt 
the head, the bowels, or any other part, any cafual 
lofs or hurt, confirms his apprehenfions, and he 
b^glieves himfelf the devoted victim of an invifible 
and irrefiftible agency. Sleep, appetite, and 
cheerfulnefs forlake him, his ftrength decays, 
liis difturbed imagination is haunted without 

refpite. 
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rclpite* liis features wear the fettled gloofn of de- c ii a v. 
tpondency : dirt, or any other unwholelbme tub- 
ftance, become his only food, he contradls a mor^ 
bid habit of body, and gradually finks into the 
grave. A Negro, who is taken ill, enquires of 
the Oheah-man the caufe of his ficknefs, whether 
it will prove mortal or not, and within what time 
he fliall die or recover ? Tlie oracle generally af- 
cribes the dillemper to the malice of fome particu- 
lar perfon by name, and advifcs to let Obi for that 
perfon ; but if no hopes are given of recovery, 
immediate defpair takes place, which no medicine 
can remove, and death is the certain confe- 
quence. Thofe anomalous fymptoms which 
originate from caufes deeply rooted in the mind, 
fuch as the terrors of Ohi^ or from poifons, whofe 
operation is flow and intricate, will baffle the 
Ikill of the ableft phyfician. 

“ CousiDERiNG the multitude of occafions 
which may provoke the Negroes to exercife the 
powers of Obi againft each other, and the afto- 
nilhing influence of this fuperftition upon their 
minds, wc cannot but attribute a very confider- 
able portion of the annual mortality among the 
Negroes of Jamaica to this fafcinating mifchief. 

“ The Obi is ufually compofed of a farrago 
of materials, mofb of which are enumerated in the 
Jamaica law (h), viz. “ Blood, feathers, parrots 

(h) Pafled 1760. 

“ beaks. 
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ROO K “ beaks, dogs teetlii alligators teeth, broken 
" “ bottles, grave-dirt, rum, and e gg -fliells.” 

« With a view to illuftrate the defcription we 
have given of this praftice, and its common 
effedls, we have fubjoined a few examples out ot 
the verj'^ great nuhiber which have occurred in 
Jamaica ; not that they are peculiar to that ifland 
only, for w’e believe hmilar examples may be 
found in other Weft India colonics. Pere Labat, 
in his hiftory of Martinico, has mentioned ibme 
which arc very remarkable (i). 

“ It may feem extraordinary, that a pradice 
alledged to be fo frequent in Jamaica fliould not 
have received an earlier check from the Icaillature. 
The truth is, that the Ikill of fome Negroes, in 
the art of poifoning, has been noticed ever fince 
the colonifts became much acquainted with them. 
Sloane and Barham, who pradtifed phylick in 
Jamaica in the laft century, have mentioned par- 
ticular inftances of it. The fecret and infidiousi 
manner in which this crime is generally perpe- 
trated, makes the legal proof of it extremely 
dilficult. Sufpicions therefore have been fre-^ 
quent, but detedions rare : thefc murderers have 
Sometimes been brought to jullice, but it is reafon- 
able to believe that a far greater number have 
efcaped with impunity. In regard to the other 


Tome ii. p. 59. 447, 499. 506. 
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anel more common tricks of Oh\ fuch as hanging chap. 
up feathers, bottles, egg-fliells, &c. &c. in order 
to intimidate Negroes of a thievifti difpofition 
from plundering huts, hog-ftyes, or provifion- 
grounds, thefe were laughed at by the White in- 
habitants as harmlcfs ftratagems, contrived by 
the more figacious, for deterring the more fimple 
and fuperllitious Blacks, and ferving for much 
the fame purpofe as the fcarccrows which are in 
general ufed among our Englifli farmers and 
gardeners. But in the year 1760, when a very 
formidable infurrection of the Koromantyn or 
Gold Coall Negroes broke out in the parifh of St. 

Mary, and I'pread through almoft every other 
tlillrift of the illand, an old Koromantyn Negro, 
ilie chief inftigator and oracle of the infurgents 
in that pariili, who had adminiftered the Fetilh 
or folemn oath to the confpirators, and furnilhed 
them with a magical preparation which w'as to 
render them invulnerable, was fortunately ap- 
prehended, convifted, and hung up with all his 
feathers and trumperies about him ; and his ex- 
ecution ftruck the infurgents with a general 
panick, from which they never afterwards re- 
covered. The examinations which were taken at 
that period, firft opened the eyes of the publick 
to the very dangerous tendency of the ObeaW 
praftices, and gave birth to the law which was 
then enadted for their fuppreflion and punifli- 
VoL.' II. I ment. 
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B O O K ment. But neither the terror of this law, the 
ftridt inveftigation which has ever fmee been 
made after the profeffors of Ohi, nor the many 
examples of thofe who from time to time have 
been hanged or tranfported, have hitherto pro- 
duced the defired elfeft. We conclude, there- 
fore, that either this fedt, like others in the world, 
has flourilhed under perfecution j or that frelh 
fupplies arc annually introduced from the African 
feminaries. 


The foIiou'Tug is the paper referred to in the preced- 
ing account. 

OBEAH PRACTICE. 

% 

“ We have the following narratives from a 
planter in Jamaica, a gentleman of the flridefl 
veracity, who is now in London, and ready to 
atteft the truth of them. 

“ Upon returning to Jamaica in the year 
1775, he found that a great many of his Negroes 
had died during his abfence ; and th.at of fuch as 
remained alive, at leaft one-half were debilitated, 
bloated, and in a very deplorable condition. The 
mortality continued after his arrival, and two or 
tthree were frequently buried in one day ; others 
were taken ill, and began to decline, under the 
fame fymptoms. Every means were tried by me- 
dicines. 
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dieines, and the moft careful nurfing, to preferve chap. 
the lives of the feeblefh ; but in fpite of all his en- 
deavours, this depopulation went on for above a 
twelvemonth longer, with more or lefs inter- 
rniffion, and without his being able to afcertain 
the real caufe, though the CTbeah practice was 
flrongly ^afpeclcJ, as w'ell by himfelf, as by the 
docStor and otiicr \ V Ipljlperfons upon the plarita- 
tloiu as it was known to have been very common 
in that ])art of the Ifland, and particularly among 
the Ncg^rocss of i\\c Papazv or Popo country. Still 
he was unable to venty his tufpicions, becaufe 
the patients conflantly denied their having any 
thing to do with perfons of that order, or any 
knowledge ot them. At length a Nega'efs, who 
had been ill for fome time, came one day and in- 
formed him, that feeling it was impollible for her 
to live much longer, fhe thought lierielf bound 
in duty, before the died, to impart a very great 
fecret, and acquaint him with the true caufe of 
her diforder, in hopes that the difclofure might 
prove the means of flopping that mifehief, which 
liad already fwept away luch a number of her 
fellow -Haves. She proceeded to fay^ that her 
ftep-mother (a woman of the Popo country, above 
eighty years old, but ftill hale and a(5live) had 
put Obi upon her^ as (he had alfo done upon thole 
who had lately died ; and that the old woman 
had praftifed Obi for as many years pall as Ihe 
could remember* 


The 
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BOOK " The other Negroes of the plantation no 
fboner heard of this impeachment, than they ran 
in a body to their mafter, and confirmed the 
truth of it, adding, that die had carried on this 
bufinefs ever fince her arrival from Africa, and 
was the terror of the whole neighbourhood.-— 
Upon this he repaired chreftly, with fix White 
fervants, to the old wonIftSs houfe, and forcing 
open the door, oblerved the whole infide of the 
roof (which was of thatch) and every crevice of 
the walls ftuck with the implements of her trade, 
confiding- of rags, feathers, bones of cats, and a 
thoufand other articles. Examining further, a 
large earthen pot or jar, clofe covered, was found 
concealed under her bed. — It contained a prodi- 
gious quantity of round balls of earth or clay of 
various dimcnlions, large and fmall, whitened on 
the outfide, and varioudy compounded. Come 
with hair and rags, or feathers of all forts, and 
ftrongly bound with tw'ine j others blended with 
the upper feftion of the fkulls of cats, or duck 
round with cats teeth and claws, or with human 
or dogs teeth, and fome glafs beads of different 
colours ; there were alfo a great many egg-fliells 
filled w'ith a vifeous or gummy fubdance, the 
qualities of which he negleded to examine, and 
many little bags duffed with a variety of ar- 
ticles, the particulars of which cannot at this dif- 
tance of time be recollcdred. The houlc was 

inftantly 
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mftantly pulled down, and with the whole of its c h a n. 
contents committed to the flames, amidft the ge- 
ncral acclamations of all his other Negroes. In 
regard to the cJd wtnnan, he declined bringing 
her to trial under the law of the ifland, which 
would have puniliied iier with death ; but, from 
a principle of humanity, delivered her into the 
hands of a party of Spaniards, who (as Ihe was 
thought not incapable of doing fome trifling 
kind of work) were very glad to accept and carry 
her with them to Cuba. From the moment of 
her departure, his Negroes feemed all to be 
animated with new fpirits, and the malady fpread 
no farther among them. The total of his loflcs 
in the courfe of about fifteen years preceding the 
flKcovery, and imputable folely to the Obeak 
prabluc, he eftimates at lead, at one hundred 
Negroes. 


O B E A IT T R I A I. S. 

“ Having received fomc further information 
upon this fubjeft from another Jamaica gentle* 
man, w'ho fat upon txvo trials, we beg leave to 
deliver the fame in his own words, as a fupple- 
nient to what wo have already had tlic h.onour of 
fubmitting. 

“ In the year 1760, the influence of tlic pro- 
I 3 fclibrs 
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feflbrs of the Obeah ar? was fuch, as to induce a 
great many of the Negro flaves in Jamaica to en- 
gage in the rebellion wdiich happened in that 
year, and wliich gave rife to the law which was 
then made againft the practice of Obi. 

“ Assurance w'as given to thefe deJuded 
people, that they were to become invulnerable ; 
and in order to render them fo, \.\\t Obeah- men 
furniflied them v/ith a powder, with which they 
were to rub themfelves. 

“ In the firft engagement with the rebels, nine 
of them w'cre killed, and many prifoners taken; 
amongft the latter was one very intelligent fellow, 
who offered to difclofe many importajit matters, 
on condition that his life fiiould be Ip'arcd; winch 
was promiied. He then related the adtivc part 
which the Negroes, know'u among them by the 
name of Obeah-men, had taken in propagating the 
infurreition ; one of whom w'as thereupon appre- 
hended, tried (for rebellious contpiracy) convict- 
ed, and fentcnccd to death. 

N. B. This was the Koromantj'n Obeah- 
man alluded to in our firft paper. 

“ At the place of execution, he bid defiance 
to the executioner, telling him, that “ It was not 
in the pow'er of the White people to kill him.” 
And the Negroes (fpeclators) were greatly jier- 
plexed when they law him expire. Upon other 

Obeah' 
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Obeak-men, who were apprehended at that time, chap. 
various experiments were made with eleftrical 
machines and magic lanterns, but with very little 
effedl;, except on one, who, after receiving fome 
verj' fevere fliocks, acknowledged that “ his maf- 
ter’s Obi exceeded his own.” 

“ The gentleman from whom we have this 
account, remembers having fat twice on trials of 
Obeah-rnen, who were both convicted of felling 
their Obeah preparations^ which had occafioned 
the death of the parties to whom they had been 
adminillercd j notwitidtanding which, the lenity 
of their judges prevailed lb far, that they were 
only punilhed with tranfportation. To prove 
the fabl, two witnefles were deemed neceflary, 
with corroborating circumftances.” 


I4 
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CHAP. IV. 

hleam of obtaining Slaves in Africa. — Obfervations 
thereon, — ObjeElions to a clireB and immediate 
abolition of the trade by the Britifh Nation only . — 
The probable confeqnences of fnch a meafure, both 
in Africa and the Wef Indies, confdered. — Dif~ 
proportions of fexes in the number of Slaves an- 
nually exported from Africa. — Catijes thereof . — 
Mode of tranfporting Negroes to the Wef Indies, 
and regulations recently efabliJJied by a cl of par- 
liament. — Effect of thofe regulations. 

BOOK X T hath been obferved in a former chapter, that 
IV. no certain and precife account is cafily to be ob- 
tained of the means by which the market for 
flaves is annually kept up and fupported in 
Africa. The fcveral inftances that are given of 
llavery arifing from captivity in war, delinquency 
and debt, feem inadequate to fo regular and 
abundant a fupply. It is difficult to imagine 
that cafual contributions of this kind, can pof- 
fibly furnilh an annual export of 74,000 (a ). 

Having 

(a) Belides which great numbers are fupplied from the 
nations bordering on the rivers of Senegal and Gambia, for 
the ertjperor of Morocco and the ftates of Barbary. Ca- 
ravans alfo travel from thence acrofs the continent to Upper 

Egypt 
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Having an opportvinity, a few years ago, of con- c ii a p. 
fulting a very intelligent perfon on this point, 
who had vilited many parts of the coaft, and ap- ^ 

peared to be a man of veracity and candour, I re- 
ceived from him, in writing, an anfw^er, which I 
fliall prefent to my readers verbatim ; and fubjoin 
fuch further information as I have been able to 
colleift. The anfvvcr which I received, w'as given 
in the words following; — “ In all parts of the 
coafl., and f apprehend it to be the fame inland, 
the body of the people arc in a ftate of abfolute 
and unlimited tlavery : their cliildren are born to 
no other inheritance, and are liable to be ibid by 
their owners as they think proper. Molt parts 
of the coafl; differ in their governments ; fome 
are abfolute monarclres, while others draw near 
to an ariftocracy. In both, the autliority of the 
chief or chiefs is unlimited, extending to life, and 
it is exercifed as often as criminal cafes require, 
unlefs death is commuted into flavery j in which 
cafe the offender is fold, and if the flripping will 
not buy the criminal, he is immediately put to 


Egypt with confideralile fiipplies of Negroes, fome of which 
nre fent afterwards to Conilantinople. A very curious and 
intereiling account of this traffick is given in the Report of 
the Lords of the Privy Council. Great numbers ol flaves 
are likewife fent from Mozambique, and the ports on the 
eaflern coafl, to Perfia, Goa, and other parts of the Eall 
Indies. Hence it has been calculated that Africa is drained 
annually of not lefs than 1 50,000 of its natives. 


death. 
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BOOK death. Fathers of free condition have power to 
iell their children, but this power is but very 
feldom enforced. I never knew an inftance of it 
but once, and then the father was fo execrated by 
his neighbours, for the a<fb of felling a fon and 
daughter, that he fhortly afterwards fell into a 
flate of defpondency and died. The family was 
of fome diftinclion, and the fon and daugliter 
were bought by a friendly captain, who I know 
afterwards gave freedom to one of them, and I be- 
lieve he gave it to both. I nev'cr knew another 
inftance of this kind, nor do I believe there is one 
Have in a thoufand procured in this way. Neither 
do I imagine that there are many procuretl by wars 
or inteftine broils. The truth is, the bulk of the 
people are born flaves to great men, reared as fuch, 
held as property, and as property fold. There are 
indeed many circumflances by which a free man 
may become a flave : fuch as being in debt, and 
not able to pay ; and in fome of fuch cafes, if the 
debt be large, not only the debtor, but his family 
likewife, become the flaves of his creditors, and 
may be fold. Adultery is commonly punifhed in 
the fame manner ; both the offending parties 
being fold, and tlie purchafe-money paid to the 
injured hufljand. Ol^t, or pretended witchcraft 
(in which all the Negroes firmly believe, and it is 
generally accompanied with the crime of poifon- 
ing) is another, and a very common ottence, for 

which 
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which flavery is adjudged the lawful punlfh- 
ment ; and it extends to all the family of the of- 
fender. There are various other crimes which 
fubjedl the offender and his children to be fold ; 
and it is more than probable, that if there were 
no buyers, the poor wretches would be murdered 
without mercy. 

Sucir is the account w'hich I received, and it 
is confirmed by feveral of the witnelles that were 
examined by tlie Committee of the Privy Council, 
and by others that appeared before the Houfe of 
Commons; but it is contradifted in fome ma- 
terial circumdanccs by other gentlemen, whole 
examinations were taken at the fame time, and 
to whole authority much rt-fpeft is due. Mr. 
Penny alierts, that although three -fourths of the 
inhabitants of the Windward Cordl are Haves to 
the other fourth, yet that thefe local aiid domef- 



tick Haves are never fold, unlefs for crimes. He 
is of opinion that in no country, either in the ma- 
ritime diftridls or in the interior parts of Afric;i, 
are Haves bred for fale, but that moll of thofe 
W'hich arc difpoled of to the Europeans, are fold 
in confequcnce of delinquency, or captivity in 
war. The lame, or nearly the fame, account is 
given of the Fantyn nation by Mr. Norris; wdio 
oblerves, that “ a confiderable portion of the 
community are perfons born Haves, but that 
thefe have peculiar privileges, and enjoy many 


advantages. 
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B O o K advantages, which the flaves of the neighbouring 
countries do not, and cannot be fold at the ca- 
price of their mafters.” His opinion is, that the 
number of flaves furnifhed in the Fantyn country 
(about 2,000 annually) is made up by delin- 
quency and debt (b). 

Under fuch contradiftory information, it oc- 
curred to me, during my refidence in Jamaica, to 
examine many of the Negroes themfelves. I mean 
Negroes newly arrived from Africa ; for from tliofe 
who have refided any length of time in the Wefb 
Indies, it is dilEcult to obtain, even to enquiries 
of an indifferent nature, fuch anfwers as carry with 
them conviction of their truth. It is fcldom, for 
inftance, that any Guiney Negro will acknow- 
ledge that he was in a ftate of flavery in his native 
country, Obferving the rcfpecl and pre-emi- 
nence allowed to wealth and confequence among 
the Whites, and the privileges which attach to 
freedom in the Weft Indies, among thofe of his 
own colour who are born or rendered free, he is 
tempted, whether juflly or not, to aflert his claim 

(h) Several other witnejfTcs fpeak of the privileges which 
attach to clomeftick Haves in Africa, but it. is obl'ervablf iliat 
niany of ihefe admit, and not one I believe denies, tint the 
African mailer has tlie power of putting fuch flaves to death, 
with impunity, whenever he thinks proper; and it will pre- 
fently be flievvn from the telHmony of fome of the Negroes 
themfelves, that it is a niittake to fuppofe the mailer cannot 
fell them at pleafure. 


to 
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to feme degree of confideration from his paft, c h a p. 
if not from his prefent condition ; and it is a jf 

natural and excufable propenfity. Conceiving 
therefore that the truth might be beft obtained 
from Negroes recently imported, I enquired of 
many young people, from different parts of 
Africa, concerning the circumftances of their 
captivity and fale, and, having reduced their in- 
formation to writing, I interrogated many of 
them again on the fame fubjecl, after an in- 
terval of feveral months. If the fame account 
prccifcly was given by the fame people a fecond 
time, I commonly contidered it as grounded in 
truth. On other occafions, I have examined 
brothers and lifters apart. If their informa- 
tion agreed in minute particulars, I could have 
no real'on to fufpeft them of falfchood. Of 
ft vc-and -twenty young perfons of both foxes 
whom I thus interrogated, fifteen frankly de- 
clared that they were born to llavery, and were 
either fold to pay the debts, or bartered away 
to lupply the wants of their owners. Five 
were fecretly kidnapped in the interior country, 
and fold to Black merchants, who conveyed them 
from an immenle diftance to the fea-coaft, and 
fold them to the lliip-mafters that brought them 
to Jamaica. The other five appeared to have 
fallen viftims in fome of thofe petty wars which 
it is probable rapacity and revenge reciprocally 

inftigate 
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B o o K inftigate throughout the whole continent of 
^ ^ Africa fcj. On fuch occafions, the young and 

the able are carried into captivity by the vigors, 

and 

CcJ Perhaps the reader will not be dlfpleafed to be pre- 
fented with a few of thefe examiivation^, as they were taken 
down at the ti me j and without any view to piibiication. 

Aihi?n (a Congo) a boy as I guefs about fourteen, his 
country name Sarri^ came from a vad diilance inland, was 
waylaid and Hole, in the path about tliree milts from bis own 
village, by one of his countrymen. It vras early in thic morn- 
ing, and tlie man hid him all day in tlie woods, and mardicd 
him in the night. He was conducted in this manner for a 
month, and then fold to anotliCr Black man for a gun, fomc 
powder aiid fliot, and a quantity of lalt. He was fold a 
fecond time for a keg of brandy. His kill- mentioned pur- 
chafer bought ffcvcral other boys in tlie fame manner, and 
wdien he had coiietded twenty, fent tlicm down to the fea- 
coaft, where they were fold to a captain of a fliip. He relates 
further, that his father, Sdndia was a chief or captain 

under the king, and a great warrior, and had taken many 
peop»Ie, whom he fold as Haves. 

and ^amina (brothers) from the Gold CoaH, one of 
them, as I guefs, about twenty years old, the otlier eighteen, 
f^ere born Haves to a man named Banafou, who had a great 
many other Haves, and fold thefe two to the captain that 
brought them to Jamaica. On being aH<ed for what caiifc 
their maHer fold them, they fnj^pofed the (jucHion implied a 
charge againft them of niifconthift, and one of tlieni replied 
with great quicknefs, that tliey were not the only Haves that 
were fold in Guiney without having been guilty of any 
crime : their mafter, they faid, owed money, and fold them 
to pay his debts. 

Afiba^ a Gold Coafl girl, aged about fifteen, was a Have to 
a man named Quavnioa Yatu Her mailer fold lier and two 
others to the fame captain, for a quantity of linen and other 
goods- 


Taimufif^ 
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and the aged and infirm commonly murdered on 
the fpot. By thefe means, and the commutation 
of death into llavery for crimes real and pretend- 
ed, are the nations of Europe fupplied j and it 
cannot furcly be a queftion, amongft a humane 

Yamoufay a Chamha yQUth, about fixteen, was a Have to a 
perlbn named Soubadou\ who fold him, together with a cow^ 
for a gun, a quantity of other goods, and fome brandy. 

Oliver y from AJpatitee—\\\% country name Sang — a young 
man, as I guefs, about twenty-two or twenty- tlirec years of 
age. His father was a free man, a carpenter — lived in a vil- 
lage far from the fea. The village was attacked liy a party 
of Fantees, who came in the night, and fet fire to the hoiifes, 
and killed rnofl of the inhabitants with guns and cutlafles— . 
particularly the old. The young people they took })rironers, 
and afterwards fold him and two oihers, for a piece of gold 
called Jicdy to a Black merchant, who carried them to the 
Fantee country.— He was afterwards fold or transferred over 
to fix diiferent Black purchafers; the lall: of whom carried 

him down to the fea coaft, and fold him on board a fliip. 

Was much frightened at the fight of White men, and thought 
he was to be eaten. 

EJlher relates that flie was born in the Ebo country, about 
one day’s journey from the fea-coafl, where her grandmother 
lived, to whom flie was fent ou a vifit by her father- While 
there, the village was attacked by a body of Negroes (fhe 
knows not of what country, nor on what account) on wliofe 
approach fhe and all the women were fent into the woods, 
where a party of the enemy found them, and carried away 
all fuch as were able to travel. The bid, and thofe who 
were averfe to remove, were put to death j her grandmother 
among the reft. The third day ftie was fold to the White 
people. She has many marks about the cheft, which flie ap- 
peals to as a proof of free birth, and aflerts that her father 
had a plantation of corn, yams, and tobacco, and poflefled 
many Haves. 



and 
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arid enlightened people, concerning the injuflicc 
of a traffick thus fupported. To attempt its de- 
fence in ail cafes, were to offer an infult to the 
common fenfe of mankind, and an outrage on 
the beft feelings of our nature. Yet a good 
mind may honeflly derive fome degree of confb- 
lation, in confidering that all fuch of the wretched 
viftims as were Haves in Africa, are, by being fold 
to the Whites, removed to a fituation infinitely 
more defirable, even in its worfl: flate, than that of 
the beft and moft favoured Haves in their native 
country. It is, on all hands, admitted that the 
condition of thofe poor people, under their own 
governments, is the moft deplorable that we can 
conceive a human creature to be fubje<5l to. They 
have no fecurity for property, nor proteftion for 
their pcrfons ; they exift at the will and caprice 
of a mafter, who is not amenable to any law for 
bis ill treatment of them, and wlio maj- Haughter 
them at his pleafure. He has in truth but very 
little intereft in their prefervation, having no 
means of employing them in profitable labour, 
and when provilions arc fcarce, he has even a 
llrong inducement to deftroy them. 

The chief oBjeftion to the Have trade arifes 
from the great encouragement which, I fear, it 
unavoidably holds fortli to asfts of violence, op- 
preflion, and fraud, among the natives towards 
each other. Without doubt, this is the ftrong 
M part 
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]part of the petkioners and I admit it to be chap; 
fo, with that franknefs which I truft no honeft iv. 
Weft Indian will condemn. .At the fanle time 
it defcrves very ferious confideration, whether a 
direct and immediate difcontinuance of the trade 
by the Britiflu nation only {the other nations of 
Europe continuing to purclmfe as ufual) would 
afford a remedy to thofe miferies, the exiftence 
of which every enlightened mind cannot but 
admit, and every good mind muft deplore; or 
rather, whether a partial and ludden abolition 
(fo inveterate is the evil) would not aggravate 
them in a high degree. 

In confidering this queftion, we muft have in 
view not only the circumftances attending the 
Slave Trade, on the Coaft, but alfo the fituation 
of the cnflaved Negroes already in the Sugar 
Colonies. On the firft head, it is to be enquired 
whether, fuppofing Great Britain fliould abandon 
her fiiare in this commerce, a lefs number of 
flaves would in confequence thereof be brought 
clown for fale in Africa ? Admiral Edwards, w^ho 
ferv'ed on the ftation, and was on fliore feven 
months at a time, is decidedly of opinion that, 
lb long as other nations continue to purcliiafe, the 
number would not be diminiflied in the leaft Y<//; 
and a little refledlion may perhaps convince us 


f 4J See hts evidence in the Report of the ConunUtee of 
Privy Council 1783. 
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nature of the cafe. Antong the commercial na- 
it is true that* in motl cafes of 
piirchafe and barter, the demand and the fupply 
grow up together, and continue to regulate and 
fuppdrt each other : but thele are the arrange- 
ments of well-informed and civilized men. In 
Africa, it is appreliended the have merchants 
potrefs no ideas of this kind, neither does the 
nature of tlieir traffick allow of fuch regulations. 
When two Arrican Hates are at war with each 
Gthcf, the aim of cac!i undoubtedly is to dellroy 
as many enemies, or feize on as great a number of 
captives, as poflible. Of thele laft unfortunate 
victims, all I'uch as are able to travel, arc com- 
monly Tent down to the coaft for Uric, the reft 
are maflircrccl on the fpot, and the lame fate at- 
tends thofe unhappy wretches who, being fent 
down, are found unfalcabic. The prices indeed 
on the coall have been known to vary as the 
market is more or lefs plentifully fupplied ; but, 
lo long as {hij>s Irom Europe create a market, 
whether the prices be high or low, it can hardly 
be doubted, tluit wars will he as Irequent as ever, 
and that the tame acts of oppreffion, violence and 
fraud, which are faid to be committed by pirinces. 
on, their lubjefts, and by individuals on each 
pther, for the purpolc of procuring llaves for fale, 
will cxift, as ufual. without regulation or reftraint. 

Beholc 
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BEHOiD then an exeefs of 38,000 of thefe 
miferable people (the prefent annual export in 
Britifli fhipping) thrown upon the market, and 
it is furely more than probable that one or the 
other of tliefe conrequences will hallow : Either 
the French, the Dutch, and the other maritime 
nations of Europe, by feizing on what vve furren- 
der, will encrcalc their trade in proportion to the 
encreafed lupply^<?^, or, having the choice and 
rcfufal of 38,000 more than they have at prefent, 
will become more difficult to pleafc ; confining 
their purchafes to fuch Only as are called 
ilaves. Thus the old, and the very young, the 
fickly and the feeble, will be fcornfully rejected ; 
and perhaps t-iventy poor wretches be confidered 
as unfaleable then, and facrificed accordingly, to 
one that is fo confidered and facrificed now. 

That tliis latter fuppofition is not a mere 
fpeculative contingency, is abundantly proved 
by many refpcftablc witnefles, whofe examina- 
tions were taken by the committee of the privy 
council: — Being afked concerning the diipolai 
of fuch flaves as are rejedted by the European 
traders, either becaufe their cargoes are already 

( e) Adnviral Edwards being atked, Whether, if ■ Great 
Britain were to relinquilli the trade in (lav^, tlie ntmiber 
fold to Europeans woul^ in his opinion, be much diminifli- 
ed? replied, Moft certaiuly it would not be dimtniihed. 
The French and Dutch would ithmediately get poffelfion of 
this trade. 

Ka afforted. 
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•aiTorted, or becaufeV t ihiferable viftinM arc 
cbnfidered as too old or too feeble for labour, it 
was given in eyidence, as a faft too notorious to 
be controverted, that they are very frequently, if 
not generally, put to death. The flave merchant, 
not having the means of maintaining his captives 
for any length of time, makes no fcruple to avow 
that it is his intention to deftroy them, provided 
they are not fold by a certain day j and the zvork of 
deaths on fuch occafions, is fometimes performed 
in fight of our fliipping. Shocking as this ac- 
count may feem, it is verified by undifputed tcfti- 
inony ; and to fuppofe that a difcontinuance of 
the trade by one nation only, will put an end to 
this enormity, is to fuppofe that the African flavc- 
holder will become more merciful, as his fia%'es 
are rendered of lefs value ; a conclufion which I 
am afraid experience will not warrant (/). 

Tiik 

(f) 'Mx, Newton (an evidence in fupport of the applica - 
tipn to parliament for an abolition of the trade) admits that 
fome of the flaves, tbat have been rejected by the Europeans^ 
been knocked on the head with the paddles of tl\e boat 
that brought them, and thrown overboard. On the Gold 
Coaft, Mr* Miles fuppofed they are moflly referved for the 
piirpofe of being faerificed at the burial of grcMt men; One 

inftanGe of this within his own knowledge.- Mr* 

Wnives kneis? {jn inflance of a woman being deftroy ed, who 
witchcraft, and be folcl. In order to 

ikye het life, aiv anker of brandy for her ; 

btft cut off before his nicflengcr arrived. Other 

tuftahees, fiaiilarto this, are related by Mr. Mathews and Mr« 

Gandy» 
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The effe(5t which a partial abolition would 
probably have in our fugar Hlatids is now to be 
confidered j and here it mull, in the firft place, 
be obferved, that it feems not to be known, 
or is not adverted to, in England, that the 
fugar eftates are not only very much underftock- 
ed in general, but that there is fcarce one of 
them, for reafons that will prclently be feen, that 
poliefles a fufficient number of Negro women, in 
proportion to the men. Of courle there being 
fewer pairs, there are fewer children born. Thus 
fituatcd, there mull neceflarily happen a decreafe 
on the whole number of the flaves, even under 
the mildeft treatment, and enjoying the greateft 
plenty of wholelbme proviflons. — Secondly, it 
muft he remembered, that moft of the fugar 
eftates, having been fettled on credit, are burthen- 
cd with heavy incumbrances to perfons in Great 
Britain. Many planters arc under covenants to 

Gandy, Sir George Young faved the life of a beatitifiil boy, 
about five years old, at Sierra Leone. The child being too 
young to bean object of trader would have been thrown into 
tlie river by the perfon that had him to fell, but Sir George, 
to fave his life, offered a quarter calk of Madeira wine for 
him, which was accepted— -he brought him to England, and 
made a prefent of him to the Marquis of Lanfdown*—- Admiral 
Edwards, Mr. Penny, Mr. Balzelj Mr. Anderfon, and others, 
concur in the fiime account of the difpofal of re* 

jefted by the Europeans. 

Report of the Lords of the Committee of 

Council, i;89,Pait iR. 

K 3 configii 
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B 0 0-.* coafiga thither anhuaijy, certain ipecifick quan- 
titles of fugar aad of 

a dire 6 : and unqualified^^ would be this, 

that while the few perlbns who have money at 
Gornmaad, would be waiting, and perhaps con- 
triving, opportunities to ttock their plantations 
with the flaves of their diftreffed and harafled 
neighbours, the great majority of planters would 
iind themlelves in a inoft cruel and uncomfort- 
able fituation; their eftates already wcak-hand- 
ed, deprived of the pofllbiilty of I'clling their 
lands, and no means in their power ox augment- 
ing their flock of labourers by purcb ale i their 
creditors, at the fame time, clamorous and im- 
portunate for produce, which can only be obtain- 
ed by great exertions of labour ; in fuch circum- 
flances what arc they to do ? I cannot better 
illuflrate this part of my fubjefl, than by the 
cafe of the Dutch planters of Eflequebo ^and 
Pemerary : b}' an impolitick interdiction of 
foreign flave fhips into thofe provinces, they 
have, for Tome time pafl, felt all the elFecls of a 
virtual abolition j and here follows the account 
■which they give of their fituation, tranferibed 
frofo a late memorial to the States General : — ■ 
It is impoffible (fay the petitioners) to inform 
|fbur High Mightinefles of the real anhual diml- 
hdtidn of our flaves, but it is generally calculated 
at five ift the hundred^ or a twentieth part. This 

is 
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is little felt the firft year : nineteen 
Negroes hardly perceive that they, do the Wdrh 
which the preceding year emplo^^ed twenty^ Bdt 
the fecond year the fame work fells to the fhare 
of eighteen, and, if another year paffes without 
an augmentation by purchafe, leventeen muft do 
the work firft allotted to twenty. This mull 
give rife to difeontent, defertion, and revolt or, 
if the Negroes put up patiently with this lur- 
charge of labour, illnefs and an earlier death muft 
be the confequencc. Or, laftly, if the planters 
feek to avoid all thefe inconv'eniences, they muft 
gradually contradl the limits of their plantations, 
and of courfe diminiflr their produce.”— -Thus 
immediate intereft in all cafes, and urgent dif- 
trefs in many, are oppofed to the principles of 
juftice and the clidlatcs of humanity fgj \ 

What I have thus deliberately written, is not, 
if I know my own heart, the language of felfilh- 


C 


(j;) The prefeat annual decreafe of the Negroes in the 
Bntifli Weft Indies is efthnated at two and a half ftr coif . 
on the whole number; but if the fame quantity of labour 
which they now perform, fliall continHe to be exacted from 
them as their numbers diminifl), it cannot be doubted that 
the lofs will be greater every year, and augment with ac- 
celerated rapidity. The fiigar eftates will, uiKloubtedly, fuffer 
rnoft, and it is no difficult nratter to calculate Iri what time 
they will be entirely difaiantletl. Ii) Jamaica, the number 
employed in that line of culture in 1789 was seS, 728, all of 
whom, without frefli fupplies from Africa, would probably 
be e.vtin(ft in lefs than thirty years. 

K 4 nefs 
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B o o-:K nefs or party. I Gonfcft that* rcflG^tins on the 

.■TV'- ^ 

^ theafts by which, flaves are very frequently ob^ 

taineti in Africa, and the deftrudion that formerly 
attended the mode of tranlporting them to the 
Weft Indies, I was at one time of opinion it 
bccanie this great and renowned nation, inftead 
of regulating her condudl by that of other ftates, 
to fet a laudable example to them^ by an im- 
mediate and unqualified fupprellion of this re- 
probated commerce ; and I Ihould ftill maintain 
and avow the fame fentiments, were I not, on 
fuller enquiry and better information, led to fuf- 
pedt that the means propofed are not adequate to the 
end. I fear that a diredt and fudden abolition, 
by one nation alone, will not ferve the purpofes 
of humanity in Africa j and I am fully convinced 
that fuch a meafure will tend to aggravate, in a 
very high degree, the miferies of a great majority 
of the Negroes already in the Weft Indies ; whole 
decreafing population is at prefent unavoidable ; 
and who, therefore, unlefs recruited by fupplies 
from Africa, muft find their labours augment, 
as their numbers diminifti, 

A qqeftion too arifes in this place, the dif- 
Guffion of which might probably render all 
further debate on the fubjedf: qf abolition fuper- 
dpdys. It extends to nothing lefs than the prac- 
xntsS^. Whether it be poffible 
fpr aby pation in Bumpe? fingly confidered, to 

prevent 
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prevent its fubjedts from procuring Haves in c h a ® 
Africa, fo long as Africa (hall continue to fell, is ^ 
a point on which I have mahy doubts ; but none 
concerning the poffibility of conveying the Haves 
fo purchaled into every illand of the Weft Indies, 
in fpite of the maritime force of all Europe. No 
man who is acquainted with the extent of unin- 
habited coaft in the larger of thofe iflandsj— 
the facility of landing in every part of them * 
the prevailing winds, and the numerous creeks 
and harbours in all the neighbouring dominions 
of foreign powers (fo conveniently fituated for 
contraband traffick) can helitate a moment to 
pronounce, that an attempt to prevent the intro- 
duftion of Haves into our Weft Indian colonies, 
would be like that of chaining the winds, or 
giving laws to the ocenn f/ij. 


(h) It was faltl (with what truth I know not) that befides 
confifcation of fliip and cargo, it was meant to confider the 
clandeftine importation of flaves into our colonies as a felo- 
nious a£t, and to punilh it capitally. The Spaniards treat 
many fpecies of fmuggling in this inanner, and in no part of 
the world is the contraband traffick fo prevalent as in the 
Spanilh dominions- It is a curious quell ion, in what manner 
a cargo of flaves, feized as contraband, would be difpofed of? 
To declare a fet of poor helplcfs favages /iee, and turn them 
}oofe in a llrange country, without food or clothing, would 
hardly be thought of, and to fend them back to Africa, be- 
fides the expence and length of the voyage, would be to con- 
fign them oyer to certain deftru^on. This difficulty feems 


to have been altogether overlooked, during the difeuffion of 
the Have bnfinefs in parliament. 
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B Q O K The |iext obje^^ which it was propoled to 
ly . <Jke^ piir enquiries, is the mode of conveying 
flaves frbrh Africa to the Weft Indies, and their 
mortality in the voyage; conftituting the fecond 
ground on which moft of the petitioners to par- 
liament for an abolition of the trade, have relied 
their application. But before I proceed to con- 
lider this part of my fubjeft, it may not be im- 
proper to oiler a fevy obfervations concerning the 
great difproportion of lexes in the purchales tiiat 
are made on the coaft; it being a well-known 
fad:, that of the vaft numbers of Haves annually 
exported from Africa, about one-third only are 
females. This circumftancc has been tortured 
into a charge of criminal negled and improvident 
avarice againft the planters of the Weft Indies, 
who are fuppofed from thence to have no wi(h 
of making their Haves even as happy as their 
fituation will admit, or of keeping up their 
numbers by natural encrcafe. How fiir thefe 
charges are founded, let the following teftimony 
of a very competent witnefs determine : — “ The 
diiproportion in the number of male and lemale 
Haves exported from Africa (fays Mr. Barnes (i) ) 
appears to me to be imputable to the three foi- 
ipwing caufes : Firft, to the pradice of polygamy 
which prevails, -throughout Africa. Secondly, to 

(} J Report of the Committee of Coimcil 1789. 

fopae 
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fome of the very caufes of flavery itfelf ; men c h a p. 
are more apt to commit civil otfeftces thgin 
women, and in all fuch cafes, where males and 
females are involved in the lame calamity, the 
firft caufe ftiil has its operation : the young 
females are kept for wives, and the males are 
fold for Haves. Thirdly, to the circunlftance 
that females become unfit for the llavc-market 
at a much earlier period than the males. A 
woman, through child-bearing, may appear a 
very exceptionable Have at twenty-two, or 
twenty-three years of age, whereas a healthy 
wcll-rnade man will not be objedled to at four 
or five-and-thirty ; confequently, if an. equal 
number of males and females of like ages were 
offered for fale, a much greater proportion of the 
females would be rejected on that account only. 

With regard to the queflion. Whether the Eu- 
ropean traders prefer purchafing males rather 
than females ? I have to obferve, that thougli it 
is impoffible to conduct the bufinefs, either of 
a houfe or of a plantation, without a number of 
females, 3'ct as the nature. of the flave-fervice in 
the Weft Indies (being chiefly field labour) re- 
quires, for the immediate intereft of the planter, 
a greater number of males, the European trader 
would of courfc willi to purchafe his airortment 
according to the proportion vvanted ; but the fatft 
is, }m mt an (}pt ion in the ' cafe the reafon? 

already 



dready Mentioned j to that in mbffc parts of 
.Ainca it ia with great difficulty he can get as 
many faieable females as will form any tolerable 
aflortment.” The application' of thefe remarks 
will hereafter be feen. — I now return to the man- 
ner of tranfporting the flaves thus purchafed, 
from Africa to the Weft Indies. 

It is difficult, I think, to affign any probable 
rcafon or motive why the treatment of thefe 
poof people at fea fhould be otherwifc than as 
humane and indulgent as the fafety of the crew 
will admit. Many Ihocking inftances were how- 
ever adduced, in the evidence delivered to the 
committee of privy council, of moft outrageous 
and wanton barbarity and cruelty exercifed to- 
wards them in different ihips ; but, as the wit- 
nefles that were brought forward to eftablifli 
thofe charges were not the moft refpedtable in 
point of charafler; and in forae cafes were proved 
to have fuits at law with the captains againft 
whom they gave evidence, I fliall collefl my ac- 
count from lefs dilputable authority. 

if is admitted on all hands that the men- 
flaves are fecured ini tons when t hey firft come 
on board; blit Sir George Young, a captain in 
the rbyal navy, who appears to be well acquainted 
the trade in all its branches, is of opinion, 
iSit this is not praftifed more than neceffity re- 
qpiriE^. The mode is, by f^ every two 

men 
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jrlaeft tc^etherj the right ancle of one being lock- c it a p. 
edj by means of a fnlall iron fetter, to the left of tv. 
the other; and if marks of a turbulent dil^fi- 
tion appear, an additional fetter is put on their 
vvrifts. On the paffage,when danger is no longer 
apprehended, thefe irons are commonly taken 
off ; and women and young people are exempt 
from them from the beginning They are 

lodged between decks, on clean boards, the men 
and women being feparated from each other by 
bulk-heads ; and frefh air is admitted by means 
of windfalls or ventilators. Covering of any 
kind, as well from the warmth of the clim'ate as 
from the conftant praftice of going naked, would 
be infupportable to them. Every morning, if 
the weather permits, they are brought upon 
deck, and allowed to continue there until the 
evening. Their apartments, in the mean time, 
are wafhed, fcraped, fumigated, and Iprinkled 
with vinegar. The firft attention paid to them 
in the morning is to fupply them with water to 
wafli their hands and faces, after which they are 
provided with their morning meal : this, accord- 
ing to the country from whence thay come, cod- 
fifts either of Indian corn, or of rice or yams. 

Before noon they are conftantlyand regularly made 
to bathe in lalt-water, and nothing can be more 

The bulk of the cargo is generally young people from 
sixteen years of age to thirty.— -The loweft Cze four feet. 

agreeable 
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K agteeiible and refrclliing. Their dinner is varied, 
edttfifting fometimes of food to wliich they have 
been accuftomed in Aftica, as yams and Indian 
corn, &c. and at other ti tneS of pro vi lions brought 
from Europe, as dried beans and peafe, wheat, 
ibelled barley, and bifcult ; all tlicfe are boiled 
foft in ftcam, and mixed up with a fauce made 
of meat, with filh, or palm-oil ; this lall is a 
eonftant and delirable article in their cookery. 
At each meal they are allowed as much as they 
can eat, and have likewile a fufficiency e)f frelh 
water ; unlcfs ’when, from an uncommon lonp; 
vo 3 ’age, the prefervation of the ftip comp-els the 
captain to put them to a ihort allowance. Drams 
alfo are given them when the wcatlicr is cold or 
wet } and pipes and tobacco whenever they defire 
them. In the intervals between their meals, they 
are encouraged to divert thcmfclvcs with mu tick 
and dancing; for which purpofe fuch rude and 
uncouth inftruments as are ufed in Africa, are 
colleded before their departure ; and they are 
allp permitted to amuTe themfelves w'ith games 
of chance, for w^hich they are likewife furnifhed 
with impletWients of African invention. In fick- 
iiefs, the invalids av6 immediately removed to the 
captain’s cabin, or to an holpital built near the 
Ibfecaftle ; and treated with all tlie care, both in 
fci|ard to medicine and food, that circumftances 
will ;>tdmit i and when, fortunately for the Nc- 
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gix)es, the fhip touches at any place in her voy- c h a v* 
age, as frequently happens, every refrelhment that I'V* 
the countiy affords, as cocoa-nuts, oranges, limes, 
and other fruits, with vegetables of all forts, are 
diftributed among them; and refrefl:»ments of 
the fame kind are freely allowed them at the 
place of their deftination, between the days of 
arrival and fale. 

From this account, which is confirmed by 
the teftimony of a great number of refpedable 
men, many of whom were wholly difinterefted 
in the queftion, and could therefore have no 
motive to violate or fupprefs the truth, it may 
be fuppofed that every feheme which can eafily 
be devifed to preferve the Negroes in health, 
cleanlinefs, and cheerfulnefs, is adopted in the 
voyage. So dreadful, notwithftanding, h^ been 
the mortality in feveral flvips, wherein thefe pre- 
cautions w'ere ufed, as to evince, beyond all con- 
tradidion, that there was fomething in thofe in- 
flances intrinfically wrong ; and it cannot be 
doubted that the mifehief has been aferibed to 
its proper caufe, namely, the criminal rapaciouf- 
nefs of many of the Ihip-mafters in purchafing 
more Negroes than their accommodations were 
calculated to convey. It appeared in evidence 
before the Houfe of Commons, that a fhip of 
240 tons would frequently be crowded with no 
lefs than 520 Haves; which was not allowing 

ten 
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iett Inches 6f room to each individual. Thd 
Cdftiequence of this inexcufable avarice, was of- 
tentimes a lofs of I $ per cent, iri the voyage, and 
4 f per cent, more in the harbours of the Weft 
Indies, previous to the fale, from difeafes con- 


, tra^ted at fea;— a deftrucllon of the human 


Ipecies on which it is impoffible to reflcdt with- 
out indignation and horror ! 

To the fcveral arguments j however, which 
have been raifed on the ground of thefe abul'es, 
in fupport of the ftheme of abolition, a very 
fhort anlwer may be given; — Admit all the mi- 
ieries and deftrudlive wretchednefs which have 


been placed to this account to hav'e exifted in 
full forcCj and it will ftill remain to be enquired 
whether meafures of lefs pow'erful operation than 
a total fuppreffion of the trade, will not obviate 
in future the evils complained of ; becaufe, if 
regulations alone are fufficient for that purpofe, 
abolition cannot be neceflary. Regulations have 
accordingly been framed and inforced under the 
authority of the Britifli parliament, of which the 
certain effedt ought furely to be known,' before 
the evils they are meant to redrefs are pronouncetl 
Irremediable. By an adt of the aSth year of his 
|)refent Majefty (fince renewed and amended) 
the flave fhips are reftridted to the conveyance 
bf five flaves to every three tons ; and even this 
proportion is allowed only as far as 201 tons. For 


every 
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cvcty additional ton they are limited to one ad- chap. 
ditional Have (I). To thefe important precau- ^ 
tions for lecuring to the Negroes a fufficiency of 
room, is added the neceflary provifion of a regu- 
•larly-qualified furgeon j to whom, as well as to 
the fliip-mafter, very liberal encouragement is 
given, to induce both .of them to exert every 
provident endeavour in preferving their unfor- 
tunate captives in health and fpirits ; the fum 
of one hundred pounds being allowed to the 
mafter, and ^.50 to the furgeon, if the lofs on 
the voyage amounts to no more than two in the 
hundred, and half thofe fums if the lofs fhall not 
exceed three in the hundred. 

Of the full effect which this fyllem of reftric- 
tion and encouragement hath hitherto produced 
in all the Britifli colonies, I am not informed ; 
but judging by returns which I have obtained 
from one of the principal marts in the Weft In- 
dies, it would feem to have been found, in a very 
eminent degree, advantageous and falutarj\ At 
the port of Montego-Bay, in Jamaica, the Ne- 
groes imported between the 18 th day of No- 

( 1 ) It is alfo provided, that veflels not exceeding 201 tons 
fliall not carry of male (laves (exceeding four feet lour inches 
in height) more than one for each ton, and ved'els of larger 
hze more than three fuch males for every five tons. This re- 
gulation feems intended as an encouragement to the export 
of a greater proportion of females. 

VoL. II. L 
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B o o K vetnber 1789 and the 15th of July 1791, were 
9,993, in 38 fliips; the mortality at fea, exclu- 
five of the lofs of. 54 negroes in a mutiny on the 
coaft, was 746, which is fomcvvhat under feven 
per cent, on the whole number of llavcs. This; 
though much lefs, I believe, tlian the average 
lols which commonly happened before the regu- 
lating law took place, is, I admit, fufficiently 
great j and, had it prevailed iir any degree equai/y 
on the feveral Ihips concerned, might, perhaps, 
liave been conlidered as a fair eftimatc of the 
general mortality conicquent on the trade, not- 
withllanding the precautions and provifions of 
the regulating aft. But on examining the liH:, 
I find that eight of the 38 Ihips, were cjititled 
to, and aftually received, the full premium j two 
others received the half premium ; and one other 
(a fchooner that failed from Jamaica to the coaft; 
before the aft took place) returned without the 
lofs of a fingle negro. Of the 746 deaths, no 
lefs than 328 occurred in four fliips only, all of 
which, with five other velTels, comprehending 
the whole number of Ihips in which three-fifths 
of the mortality occurred, came from the fame 
part of the coafl, the Bight of Benin j a circum- 
ftance that gives room to conclude (as undoubt- 
edly w'as the faft) that the negroes from that 
part of the country brought difeafe and conta- 
4 gion 
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:g'ioh with them from the land ; ah epidemic chap. 
fever and flux generally prevailing on the low 
marfliy fllores of the Bonny rivers, during the 
autumnal months, which fometimes proves even 
"more deftrudlive on fliore than at fea. 

Perhaps the trueB criterion by which to 
eftimate the beneficial effedl of the regulating 
law, is the comparatively trifling lofs that now 
occurs in the harbours of the W efl Indies before 
the Guiney (hips open their fales. This morta- 
lity, which was formerly eftimated at 4^- per cent. 
rind was manifeftly the conlequence of ficknefs 
or improper treatment in the voyage, is ‘now 
happily mitigated in fo great a degree, that out 
of the whole number of 9,993 flaves imported 
into Montego-Bay as before ftated, the lofs be- 
tween the days of arrival and I'alcj was no more 
than 691, or not quite -J per cent. Enough there- 
fore hath been effedled to demonftrate, that it is 
by no means impolTiblej nOr indeed a very diffi- 
cult matter, to render the conveyance of Negroes 
from Africa to the Weft Indies, as little prejudi- 
cial to their healths, as the tranfportation of any 
other body of people acrofs the ocean in any part 
of the world . Few Voyages were more deftruc- 
live to the feamen than that of Lord Anlboj 
and none lefs fo than thofe of Captain Cook j an 
inconteftable proof that the mortality, which has 
commonly occurred at fea, has at all times arifen 
L z from 
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too K from ill-conftrudted (hips, and negleft, or impro - 
per management on board fm.J 

Concerning the Weft India Planters, as 
they are entirely innocent and ignorant of the 
manner in which the Slave Trade is conducted' 
(having no other concern therein than becoming 
purchafers of what Rritifli afts of parliament have 
made objeds of laic) fo it is equally conlbnant 
to their intcreft and their withes, that effectual 
means ihould be jiurfued for preferving the 
health of the negroes, by I'ccuring to them jiroper 
and rcafonablc accommodation on the paftkge. 
The aflembly of Jamaica, inftead of remonftrat- 
ing againft that augmentation in the price of 
flaves, which they muft have foi'cfeen that the 
act of the Britllh parliament would nccelfarily 
create, with ti'x liberality of dignified minds ap- 
plauded the principle of the mcafure, declaring 
it to be founded in ncccfiity, jufticc, and huma- 
nity, and exprefied their opinion that the wifdoni 
and authority of Parliament might be benefi- 
cially exerted in further regulations of the African 
commerce, particularly in preventing tlie deten- 


f/nj Ptrhaps no plan is fo likely to fave the lives and pre* 
lerve the healths of the Negroes at fea, as that of limiting the 
Have ‘Chips to tons burthen, and allowing tlicin to rcceix c 
on board only 2 or s | to a toru Small velTds are foon loatl- 
cd ; and from a multitude of examples that 1 iiave hen, it 
appears to me that the greatefi: niortality happens in the larger 
fldps. 


tion 
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tion of Ihips on tlie coaft ; in prolubiting the 
purchafe of flaves who thould appear to have' 
been kidnapped ; in compelling the flave-thips 
to tranfport an ccjual number of both fexes, and 
"to provide ventilators and a fufficient quantity 
of provifions, efpecially water : fuch a recom- 
mendation it might be fuppofed would engage 
immediate attention, not only as coming from 
men who are certainly the beft judges of its pro- 
priety and neceffity, but alfo becaule the means 
of enforcing moft of the regulations which they 
recommend are pradlicablc and apparent. 

Having thus, T prefume, fufficiently treated 
of the means by which flaves are procured for 
fale in Africa, and the regulations that have been 
eftabliflied by the Britilh parliament for their 
better conveyance to the Sugar Iflands, I lliall 
proceed, in the next chapter, to a detail of their 
general treatment and fituation there, imme- 
diately on and after their arrival, and diftribution 
among the planters. 
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Arrival and fale in the Wejl Indies.— Ni’groe% 
nezvly pur chafed, hozv difpofed of and employed . — • 
Detail of the management of Negroes on a fugar 
plantation.— Mode of maintaining them. — Hotfcs, 
clothing, attd medical care. — Abufes. — Late regu~ 
lations for their prote Elion and fecurity. — Catfes of 
their annual decreafe.— Polygamy, ^c.— Slavery 
in its mildejl form unfriendly to population . — 
General obfervations. — Propofols for the further 
meliorating the condition of the Slaves, with which 
the fubjeSl concludes. . 



T H E arrival of a Guiney fhip in the Weft In- 
dies is announced by publick advertifement, 
Ipecifying rbe number of Negroes imported, the 
country from whence, and day of fale. It was 
the praftice \intil of late, to open the fale on (hip- 
board, the males being arranged in one part of the 
fhip, and the females in another ; but, as vilitors 
of all deferiptions w^ere admitted without hefita- 
tion or enquiry, it frequently happened, when 
flave-fhips wer? fcarce, that fuch crowds of peo- 
ple went on board, and began fo dilgraceful a 
fcramble, as to terrify the poor ignorant Africans 
\yirii riie notion that they were feized on by a herd 

of 
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•f cannibals, and fpeedily to be devoured. The c 
wifdom of the legiflature of Jamaica has corrected 
this enormity in that ifland, by ena<5ting that the 
lilies fliall be condudled on fliore, and that care 
•^(hall be taken not to leparate different branches 
of the fame family. I am afraid it hath been 
found difficult, in all cafes, to enforce this latter 
regulation ; but it is ufual with moft planters, I 
believe, to enquire of the Negroes themfelves, by 
means of an interpreter, whether they have rela- 
tions on board, and to purchafe families together i 
or, by exchanging with other buyers, to prevent, 
if poffible, that cruel feparation between parents 
and children, and brothers and lifters, which muft 
fometinies, I doubt, unavoidably take place. I 
never knew an inftance where fuch purchafe or 
accommodation w^as knowingly declined or re- 
fufed faj. 

Although there is fomething extremely 
fliocking to a humane and cultivated mind, in 
the idea of beholding a numerous body of our 
unfortunate fellow -creatures, in captivity and 
exile, expofed naked to publick view, and fold 
like a herd of cattle, yet I could never perceive 
(except in the cafes that have been mentioned of 

(' aj Soon after this was written, the author of this work 
had the honour of propoiing to the aflcmbly of Jarnatca, of 
which he was a inentber, an aft which was unaniinoufly 
adopted, and is now an cxifting law, by which the Guiney 
factors are compelled, under the folcmnity of an oath, to do 
their utmoft to enforce the regulation alluded to, 

L 4 a fcranjble 
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a fcramble on fliiplward) that the Negroes them- 
felves were opprefled with many of thofe painful 
fenfations which a perfon unaccuftomed to the 
fcene would naturally attribute to fuch apparent 
wretchednefs. The circumftance of being ex- 
pofed naked, is perhaps of little account to thofe 
who were never fenfible of the necellity or pro- 
priety of being clothed. The climate requires 
not the aid of drefs, nor are the Negroes, though 
naked, deftitute of decorations^ on which, at their 
firll arrival, they leem to fet a much higher elli- 
mation than on raiment j moft of the nations of 
Africa having their fkin, particularly on the fore- 
head, the breafl, and round the waift, pundtured 
or impreired with figures and reprefentations of 
different kinds (fquarcs, circles, triangles, and 
crefeents) fimilar to the pradtice which prevails 
in Otaheiie, and the other iflands of the South 
Sea, called tatozving^ as deferibed in the voyages 
of Captain Cook. Like thofe illanders too, 
fome of the newly-imported Negroes difplay thefe 
marks with a mixture of oftentation and plea- 
fure, either confidering them as highly ornamen- 
tal, or appealing to them as teftimonics of dif- 
tindfion in Africa ; where, in fome cafes, they 
are faid to indicate free birth and honourable pa- 
rentage (b). The Negroes are apprifed aUb, 

before 

( h) Some of the Negroes of the Gold Coaft, or the ad- 
jacent countries (the Chamba Negroes for inftance) appear to 

me 
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before their arrival, that they are to be employed 
in tillage ; and, knowing that they were bought 
with money, expert to be fold in the fame man- 
ner. They difplay therefore, on being brought 
to market, very few figns of lamentation for their 
paft, or of apprehenfion for their future condi- 
tion i but, wearied out with confinement at fea, 
commonly cxprefs great eagernels to be fold ; 
prelenting themfelves, when the buyers are few, 
with chearfulnefs and alacrity for feleftion, and 
appearing mortified and dilappointed when re- 
fufcd. If it happens, as it frequently does, when 
the purchafers have’leifure and opportunity to 
infpedt them individually, that fome bodily de- 
fedl or blemifh is difcovered in any of them, the 
majority Icem highly diverted at the circumftance ; 
manifefting, by loud and repeated burlls of 

me to life the fame, or nearly the fame, marks as the lavages 
of New Zealand; deep iiicihons on each cheek drawn 
circularly from the ear to the mouth, (P'^ide HaT^kefioorth' s 
Voyages^ vol. iii. c. 9,) It is ridiculous enough, that fome 
of the writers agaiuH: the flave-trade ihould aferibe thefc 
marks of fuperflition or falfe tafle to the cruelty of the planters, 
and gravely affert that they arc the fears of horrible gaflies in- 
flicted by the bloody hand of tyranny in the wantonnefs of 
punllhrnent. The Reverend Mr, Clarkfon catches very ea- 
gerly at this idea, and alTerts with great folemnity, that ‘‘ it is 
a matter of con Rant lamentation with difintcrefted people, 
“ who, out of ciiriofity attend the Negro markets in Jamaica, 
that they are not able to turn their eyes on any group of 
Negroes without beholding thefe inhuman marks of paf- 
fion, defpotifrn, and caprice !’* 


laughter. 
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^ ooK laughter, that reflection conftitutes no ver)’' pre- 
dominant part of their character (c), 

^ ^ The buyer having completed his aflbrtment* 
and clothed his newly- acquired fubjeCfs with a 
coarfe German linen, called oznaburghs, and pro^ 
vided them allb with hats, liandkerchiefs, and 
knives, fends them to the place of their intended 
refidence ((ij : and now a praCfice prevails in 
Jamaica, which I myfelf, unacquainted as I then 
was with the aClual management in detail of a 
fugar plantation, and refiding in a diflant country, 
ufed to reprobate and exclaim againft •, but ta 
whicli I now fubmit, from a full conviction, 
founded on experience, of its ufefulnefs and ne- 
ceffity. The practice is that of diftributing tlie 
newly-imported Africans anrong the old Negroes, 
as penfioners (with fome little aflillance occafion- 
^ly given) on their little peai/ium, and provilioiH 

{cj The prices of new Negroes in the Weft Iiulies, at this 
lime (1791) are nearly as follows: — An able man in lik 
prime, £• fterliiig; an able woman, fterling; a 

youth approaching to manhood, 47 fterling; a young; 
girl, 46 fterling; boys and girls from £, to £• 4^ 
iterling, excluftve of the Colonial tax or duty on importa-* 
tion, about twenty ftiiUings more. 

//) It is the cuftom among fonie of the planters in Ja- 
maica, to mark the initials of their name on the ftioulder or 
breaft of each newly-purchafed Negro, by means of a fmall 
filver brand heated in the flame of fpirits, as deferibed in a 
fonner chapter; but it is growing into difufe, and I believe 
m the Windward Illands thought altogether imnecelTary. 

grounds. 
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grounds, This I ufed to confider as an infup- 
portable hardfliip on the poor people already fet- 
tled and domefticated, and. I pofitively and ex~ 
prefsly forbad a continuance of the cuftom in 
plantations over which I had authority. 

On my return to the Weft Indies, I was fur- 
prifed to find the old-eftabliflied Negroes, when 
young people newly arrived from Africa, were 
fcnt among them, requeft, as a particular inftancc 
of favour and indulgence to themfclves, the re- 
vival and continuance of the ancient fyftem ; af- 
furing me they had the means of fupporting the 
flrangers without difficulty. Many who thus aj)- 
plied, propofed each of them to adopt one of their 
young country-folks in the room of children they 
had loft by death, or had been deprived of in 
Africa j others, becaufe they wifhed, like the pa- 
triarchs of old, to fee their fons take to themfclves 
wives from their own nation and kindred ; and all 
of them, I prefume, becaufe, among other confi- 
derations, they expetfled to revive and retrace iri 
the converfation of their new vifitors, the remem- 
brance and ideas of paft pleafures and feenes of 
their youth. The flrangers too were befl pleafed 
with this arrangement, and ever afterwards con- 
fidered themfclves as the adopted children of thofe 
by whom they were thus protefted, calling them 
parents, and venerating them as fuch j and I never 
Hnew an inftance of the violation of a truft thus 

folicited 
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folicited and beftowed. In the courfe of eight or 
ten months, provided they are mildly ufed and 
kept free -of difeafe, . new people, under thefe cir- 
cumftances, become reconciled to the country i 
begin to get well eftablilhed in their families, 
their houfes and provifiomgrounds j and prove 
in all refpeds as valuable as the native or creole 
negroes (e). 

What has hitherto been obferved concern- 
ing the difpofal of Africans newly imported, is, 
I believe, applicable to Weft Indian eflates of 
all deferiptions •, but, as my own perfonal atten- 
tion has been chiefly diredted to fugar planta- 
tions, I would be underftood to fpeak of thole 
more particularly ; and (hall now proceed to de- 
feribe the methodical arrangement and diftribu- 
tion of the labour with which they are condudt- 
ed, as it is unqueflionably more fevere and con- 
Ilant than that on any other Ipecics of landed pro- 
perty in the Weft Indies. 

The Negroes are divided into three fets or 
clafles, ufually called gangs j the firft confifting 
of the moft healthy and robuft of the men and 
w^omen, whofe chief bufinefs it is, out of crop- 

(t ) Generally fpeakmg^ a Creole Negro is confiderecl as 
worth more than one imported ; but in a valuation, by indif- 
ferent perfons, of two able well-difpofed Negroes, nearly of 
the fame age, the one an African, the other a native, no great 
difference (if any) would be made. A child juft born is 
valued at 
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fimc, to cleat, hole and plant the ground j and, chap. 
in croi>time, to cut the canes, feed the mills, and 
attend the manufafture of the fugar. It is com- 
puted that, in the whole body of the negroes on 
a well-conditioned plantation, there are com- 
monly found one-third of this defcription, ex- 
clufive of domcfticks and negro tradefmen, viz. 
carpenters, coopers and mafdns, with which each 
well-regulated plantation is provided (f). The 
fccond gang is compofed of young boys and girls, 
women iar gone with child, and convalefcents, 
who arc chiefly employed in weeding the canes, 

{/) The annual profit aiifnig to the owner, from the labour 
of each able field Negro employed in the cultivation of fugar, 
may be reckoned at twenty-five pounds flcrling money. I 
reckon thus A fugar plantation, well condu^fed, and in a. 
favourable foil, ought to yield as many hogflieads of fugar, of 
1 6 cwt. annually, as there are Negroes belonging to it, the aver- 
age value of which, for ten years pad, may be ftated at 1 5 
fterling the hogfliead ; but ns every plantation is not thus pro- 
ductive, and the rum, which is generally appropriated to the 
payment of contingent charges, not being always fullicient 
for that purpofe, I v;ill allow £. ro fterling only, as the clear 
profit per hogfliead of the fugar, which therefore is the average 
value of the labour of each Negro, old and young; and one- 
third only of the Negroes being able people, their labour may 
be put at 30 a head ; out of which however muft bededu^ied, 
the intereft on their firft coft, and an allowance for the rif jue 
of lofing them by death or defertion (their maintenance, 
being included in the contingent expences of the eftate) for 
both which I allow fifteen /(fr ce/u. This leaves about £*2^ 
fterling clear, or nearly a fourth part of the aftual value of 
each ftave. 


and 
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» o 0 fc and other light work adapted to their ftrength and 
condition ; and the third (et confifts of young 
children, attended by a careful old woman, who 
are employed in collecting green-meat for the 
pigs and Iheep ; or in weeding the garden, or fome 
fuch gentle exercile, merely to prcferve them 
from habits of idlenels. 

The firft gang is funinloncd to the labours of 
the field either by a bell or the blowing of a 
conch-fhcll, juft before fun-rife. They bring 
with them, befides their hoes or bills, provifions 
for breakfefl ; and are attended b}' a White per- 
Ibn, and a Black fuperintendant called a driver. 

- — The lift being called over, and the-names of all 
the abfentees noted, they proceed with their work 
until eight or nine o’clock, when they fit down 
in the ftiade to breakfaft, which is prepared in 
the mean time by a certain number of womeOi 
Whofe foie employment it is to aCt as cooks for 
the reft. This meal commonly confifts of boiled 
yams, eddoesj ocra, calalue and plantains, or as 
many of thofe vegetables as they can procure ; 
leafoned with fait, and cayenne pepper ; and, in 
truth, it is an exceeding palatable and wholelbme 
mefs. By this time moft of the abfentees make 
their appearance, and are fometimes punilhed for 
their fluggilhncfs by a few ftripes of the driver^'s 
whip. But I am happy to fay that of late years 
a. very flight excufe generally admitted. The 

faa 
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faft is, that when the mornings are chill and chap. 
foggy, as frequently happens even under the v. 
zone, the fenfatlons of the Negro are diftrefsful 
beyond the imagination of an inhabitant of 
frozen regions. Inftead of deriving firmnefs and 
aftivity from the cold, he becomes inert, lluggifh 
and languid j and neither labour nor punifliment 
will animate him to great exertion, until he is 
revivified by the genial warmth of the fuhi At 
breakfaft they are teldom indulged with more 
than half or three quarters of an hour; and, 
having refumed their work, continue in the field 
until noon, when the bell calls them from la- 
bour. They are now allowed two hours of reft 
and rcfrefliment ; one of which is commonly 
tpeiit in fieen. Their dinner is provided with the 
addition of falted or pickled fifli, of which each 
Negro receives a weekly allowance. Many of 
them, however, preferring a plentiful fupper to a 
meal at noon, pals the hours of recefs, either in 
lleep, or in collefting food for their pigs and 
poultry, of which they are permitted to keep as 
many as they pleafe ; or perhaps a few of the 
more indullrious, will employ an hour in their 
provifion-grounds. At two oVlock they are 
again fummoned to the field, where, having been 
refreflied both by reft and food, they now ma- 
nifeft fome figns of vigorous and animated ap- 
plication ; although I can with great truth aflert, 

that 
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B o o K that one Englifh labourer in his own climate 
would perform at leaft three times the work of 
any one Negro in the fame period. ,At iun-let, 
or very fbon after, they are releafed for the night, 
(the drudgerj^ fo much complained of in fome of * 
the iflands to windward, of picking grafs, being - 
happily unknown in Jamaica) and if the day has 
been wet, or their labour harder than ufual, they 
are fometlmcs indulged with an allowance of 
rum. On the whole, as the length of the days 
in the latitude of the Weft Indies differs very 
little throughout iklie year, I conceive they are 
employed daily about ten hours, in the fervice of 
their mafter, Sundays and holydays excepted. In 
the crop feafon, however, the fyftem is different ; 
for at that time, fuch of the Negroes as are em- 
ployed in the mill and boiling-houfes, often work 
very late, frequently all night ; but they are di- 
vided into watches, which refieve each other, ac- 
cording to the pra6tice among fcamen ; and it is 
remarkable, that at this feafon the Negroes enjoy 
higher health and vigour than at any other period ' 
of the year ; a circumftance undoubtedly owing 
to the free and unreftrained ufe which they are 
allowed to make of the ripe canes, the cane- 
liquor and fyrup. 

The pradlice which prevails in Jamaica of 
giving the Negroes lands to cultivate, from the 
produce. of which they are expedled to maintain 
2 themfelves 
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iiroia burriic^nesL-aat'I’l^lto 
never denied them) is .iiniverfaUj^ allowed' 
judicious and beneficial f producing a happyJcOalt- 
tion of interefts between the matter and the flave. 
'The Negro who has acquired by his own labour 
a property in his matter’s land, has much to lofe 
and is therefore lefs inclined fO defert his Work; 
He earns a little moneyj by which he is enabled 
to indulge himlelf in fine clothes on holydays^ 
and gratify his palate with fid^b^ nieats and other 
provifions that btherwife he could not obtain ; 
and theproprietor is eafed, in a great meafure, of 
the expence of feeding him. In fome of the 
Windward Iflands they have not land enough for 
the purpofe; nor in any one of them, are the 
Negroes fo happily accommodated, in this W 
fpectt, as in the large illand of Jamaical Whire 
they are feidom either ftinted in quantity of land, 
or cpnfined as to fituation. In if the owner’s 
territory is fufficiehtly extenfive, the Negroes 
make it a jpradfice to enlarge their own grounds, 
or exchange them for frefl^land, every year. By 
thefe means, having quicker and better returns, 
they raife provifions in abundance, not only for 
their own ufe, but alfo^a great furplus to fell. 
The misfortune is, they truft more to plantain- 
groves, cord"^i^! piher, vegetables, that are liable 
to be deftrbyed by ftorms, than to what are 
Vqi, Ik M called - 


mm 
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B o o it c^ied i iiich as yams, eddoes, 

IV; : pptat&s, caffada, ancV othe^^^ efculent roots ; all 
wtiicli are out of the reach of hurricanes ; but 
prudence' is a term that has no place in the Ne- 
gro-vocabulary. To obviate the mifchiefs which 
fatal experience has proved to flow from this grofs 
inattention, the Slave AH of Jamaica obliges, 
tinder a penalty, every proprietor of lands to keep, 
properly cultivated in ground-provifions, one acre 
for every ten Negroes, cxclulive of the Negro 
grounds (i). 

Thu 

Jamaica the Negroes are allowed one day in a fort • 
night, except in time of crop, befides Sundays and ludydays, 
for cultivating their grounds and carrying thbir provifion::. 
to market. Some of thtin fiiKl time on thefe days, befidcs 
mifuig pro'vilions, to make a few coiirfc rrianufat^lures, luch 
as niats for beds, bark ropes of a ftrorg and durable texture, 
wicker chairs and baikets, earthen jars, pans, for all wbicli 
th^y iiiKl a ready fale ; but I cannot fav much for the fluK 
and cdqNince of their workman llup. The moff induftrious 
of the Negroes do nor, 1 believe, employ iTiore than fixteen 
bburs ill a month in the cultivation of their own provilion- 
£afden:> (leaving all further care of them to the beneficence 
of: nature) and in favpiirabie ieafons this is fuihclent. Sunday 
if their day of market, and^Jt is wonderful what numbers are 
then fcen^ hallening from alt parts of the country, towards 
the towns and fhipping places^ laden witli fruit.s and. vege* 
. tfibles, pigSj goats and poultry, their own property, Jn Ja- 
maica it is iuppofed that upwards of 10,000 afTernbic every 
Sunday morn iiig In the market of Kingfton^ where tliey 
'barter their proviilons,,^^^^ failed beef d p or line 
linen and drnaments ipr their wives and ^Idtdren; I do not 
l^eltevc that aii ihfiance. can be prodticed of a niader’s infer- 
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THE COttages of the 'Ne|roes ufualiy Gompoie c 
a {'mail vUlage, the fituation of which, for the 
lake ofconvenience and water, is Gomniohly near 
tlie buildings in which the manufadilure of fugar 
is condufted. They are feldom placed with 
much regard to order, but, being always inter-, 
.mingled with fruit-trees, particul^ly the banana, 
the avocado-pear, and the oriinge (the Negroes’ 
own planting and property) they fometinies ex- 
hibit a pleafing and pi(9;urefque appearance. To 
affirm that they are very tolerable habitations, 
according to the idea which an iintravellcd 
Englifhman would probably form of the word, 
were an infult to the reader j but it may honeftly 
be faid, that, allowing for the difiercnce of cli- 
mate, they far excel the cabins of the Scotch and 
hilh peafiints, as deferibed by Mr. Young, and 
other travellers. They are fuch, at lead, as are 
conimcniuratc to the detires and neceflities of 
iheir inhabitants, who build them according to 
their own fancy both in fize and fhape, the 

fering with his Negroes ia thcAX peculium thus acquired. They 
are permitted allb to difpofe at their deaths of what little pro- 
perty they polfds ; aud even to bequeath their grounds of 
gardens to fuch of their felIovv.«flaves as they think propen 
Thefe principles are fo well eftablifliedy that whenever it is 
found convenient for the owner to exchange the negro-^ 
grounds for other lands, tlie Negroes nmi\ be fatisfied, in 
money or otherwife, before the exchange takes place* It is 
wnimially the 
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mailer sdlowing the timbier, and frequently per- 
mitting the eftate’s car{>ent^s to affift in the 
building. In general,, a cottage for one Negro 
and his wife, is from fifteen to twenty feet in 
length* and divided into two apartments. It is 
bompofed of hard .polls driven into the ground, 
aynd interlaced with , tvat^ pkiller. The 

height from the ground to the plate being barely 
ftiMcient to admit the owner to walk in upright. 
The floor is of natural earth, which is commonly 
dry enough, and the roof thatched with palm- 
thatch, or the leaves of the cocoa-nut-tree an 
adiTiirable covering, forming a lafllng and im- 
penetrable fhelter both againll the fun and the 
rain. Of furniture they have no great matters 
to boall, nor, confidering their habits of life, is 
much required. The bed Head is a platform of 
boards, and the bed a mat, covered with a 
blanket a fniail table j two or three low ftools ; 
an earthen jar for holding water; a few fmaller 
ones ; a pail j an iron pot ; calaba/Iies (h ) of dif- 
ferent fizes (ferving very tolerably for plates, 
diflies, and bowls) make up the reft. Their 
cookery is conducted in the open air, and fire- 
wood being always at hand, they liave not only 
a fufficiency for that purpofe, but alfo for a fire 
tvithin doors during the night, without which a 

(%) A fpeci^ of jfinird. 
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Negro cannot ileep with comfort. It is made in 
the middle of one of th« two roomSi and tfe 
fmokc makes its way through the door or the 
thatch- This account of their aGcOmmodation, 
however, is confi ned to the ; lo^eft among the 
field-negroes : ttadefmen and donieflicfcs are ih 
general vaftly better lodged and provided. M 
of thefe have larger houfes with boarded floors, 
and are accommodated (at their own expenee it 
is true) with very decent furniture -a few have 
even good beds, linen iheets, and mufquito nets, 
and difplay a Ihelf or two of plates and diflies of 
queen’s or StafFordlhire ware. 

Of clothing, the allowance of the mailer is 
not alw'ays fo liberal as might be wilhed, but 
much more fo of late years than formerly 
I'^ew of the Negroes, however, on Sundays and 
holydays, appear deficient in this point, or fliew 
any want of raiment, not only decent but gaudy. 
The circumdances wherein the flaves in the 
Well Indies teem mollly indebted to their owners’ 
liberality, are, I think, thole of medical attend- 
ance and aGcommodation when fick. Everj'^ plan- 
tation, that I am acquainted with, is under the 
daily or weekly infpedtioh of a prailitioner in 

( 1 believe the Negroes on every plantation in Jamaica, 
without esccptioii, receive a yearly allowance of oznaburg- 
lineiT, Woollen, baize^ checks, -&€. and biu very few planters 
deny them hats, handkerchiefs, and other little arlicks, a» 
kniy es, needles and thread, &c. &c. 

M3 phyficlc 
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K J>hjfnGk and furgery, who very frequently re tides 
on ; arid the qrlanters, being in general 

ftien of education thethfelyeSj are not eafily recon-. 
ciied, in fo important a matter, with fuch illite- 
rate pretenders in medicine as are very often found 
in the country jiarts of England, to the difgrace 
p;f the prpFeffion. Young men of tieill and fcience 
are, fherefore fought for and encouraged ; and as 
but few fingle plantations can afford a very liberal 
allowanee, they are permitted to extend their 

prafticcintheneighbdurhoodY^’^- 

. Foir 

fkj The ufiial recpnipence to the iurgeoa ibr attendance: 
and iroedricHKiSj ifi fix head pfr for all t!ie Ne- 

groes on the edate, whether. (ick pr well, Anijiutatlons, dif- 
ficult eaies hi mkl .vifery, inoculation, &c. are paid for exclu- 
fively, and on a Hberai fcalc* A property havino; Ne- 
groes contributes alioiit I 50 fierliiig pir a?:nn 7 i: % and the 
fiirgeon, if ix* chufes, is cnUtled to board, wadiing, arul lodg- 
ing; and tiiis is altogether 'independent of the profits of his 
practice with the Whites. I fiippofh thtce are few planta- 
tiGii dojffprs in jamaina> that have Icis than ^co Negroes un- 
der their care ; ftverai {wiih their afudaiits) jjave upwards of’ 

Aitiong.. 'the dileafes which Negroes with them from 
Africa, the moif loath fohie are the cacal^ay and the ; and 
it isklifiicvilt to fay is the worft: The former is the 

Icproly of the Arabiatis, and the latter (much the moil com* 
habri) is fiippofadp by fonVb writers, to be the lejnofy men- 
tinned in Leviuciis, c. xiii* Both, are very accurately dc * 
enbed by Po< 5 ror Hillary, in tm Obfrrvations 011, the Difa 
eafas Barbadoes. Yoiuig Ne^o children often catch the 
yaws, and gel through it without medicine or mucli incon- 
venieney. At a later period it is feldpm or never thoroughi^^^^^ 

eratlicated *, 
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For the better RccornmodatiGri of' mvaiid$ c h a p. 
and women, in ehilci-hirth, every plantation is 
provided with a fick-hopfe or hofpital, divided 
into different apartments ; and over which one 
or more aged women prefide as nurfes. <rhe 
proprietor commonly fupplies blankets, flonr, 
rice, f'ugar, and oatmeal : thele things I have 
feldorn kno'vn to be denied, and fome gentlemen 
afford, befides frefli beef and mutton, more coflly 
articles j fuch as fpices, fago, and wine. 

eradicated ; ntul a?., like the frriall-pox, it is never bad but 
.’zvta’j the Gold Coall Negroes are laid to com muni cate the 
iniet:rion to their inl'atits by inbcuiation. . I very cr/uch 
doubt if medicine of a ivy kind is of life in this ddeale,-*-~But 
the greateil mortality among the Negroes in the Weil l-uties 
arifes from two other compiaiiUs ; ti;c one rdfecting iniaiits 
between the fifth and fourteenth days after their bird!, and 
of which it is fiippofed that one-fourth of all llie Negro chil- 
dren peri fii. It is a fpecies of tetariui^ or locked jaw ; but 
both the caufc of it in thefe poor children, and the remedy, 
remain yet to be difeovered. The other compiaint aifeds 
adulrs, or rather Negroes who arc paft their prime. They 
become dropficai, and complam of a conftant uneahnets la 
the ftomach ; for which they find a temporary relief in eat- 
ing fomekind of earth. The French planters call this dilcale 
rmtUiVcflomnc^ or the ffovnach-cyilv : I hav® formerly heard of 
owners and managers who were fo ignorant and favage as to 
attempt the cure by fevere piinifliment ; contidering dirt^ 
not as a difeafe, Init a crime* I Ivape^^ race is 
The heft and only remedy is kind ufage and vvhple- 
fome animal food; and perhaps a frefrl drink may be of feme 
fervicr. Of one poor feiiow^ m I myfelf made 

a perfect cure by perfifting fome time in this method. 

M 4 Oh 



Qn the wiiole, not^ithflaading fome 
. let; allowaiice be made for the climate and foil, 
and it may be ailerted with truth and modefty, 
that, if the fituation of the flaves in the Britifli 
W^eft Indies were, in aU cafes, on a level with their 
circumftances jn regard to food, Ipdging, and 
medical Sfliftance, they miglit be deemed objedts 
of envy to half the pealantry of Europe, 

At the fame time let it not be forgotten, that 
the legiflative authority in many of the fugar 
iflands, has been, and ftill is, rnoffc humanely and 
laudably exerted in exalting the condition of the 
Have in all refpeas, and circumferibing the power 
of the mafter.-~« their flaves (fays 

« the Report of the Privy Council) made but a 
very fmali portion of their earlier policy. This 
'‘ branch has of late been taken up, and exprefs 
“ diredtions have been given to enfure to the 
“ Negroes, the enjoyment of many advantages 
“ tending to alleviate their condition. In three 
“ iflands particularly (Jamaica, Grenada, and Do- 
“ minica) the with to rigours of their 

“ fituatioti h^ manifefted itfelf more decidedly, 
“ Meafures have been devi fed by the legiflatures 
of thole iflands for placing them in a Hate of 
fociety, where they will be entitled to a pro- 
“ tedlion that in former times would have been 
“ thought incompatible with . the dependance 
“ and fubprdiiiation of .flavery.-* 
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To this diftinguiflTied and hctoourable tefti- 
fnony it may be added, as a circurnftan^e of 
ftili greater importance, that the age itlelf is 
hourly improving in humanity : and that this 
improvement vifibly extends beyond the Atlan^ 
tick. Its influence is felt where the law is a dead 





letter. This, however, is to be underftood with 
confidcrable allowance j for it is a melancholy 
truth, that authority over thefe poor people 
mull, on fcvcral occafions, unavoidably devolve 
into hands that will employ it only in its abufe ; 
and in cafes too, in whicl4 if rcd|efs be fought, 
the teftimony of the injured party is inadmiffible 
in a court ot juliice. Under thofo cireumilanccs, 
while the law lofes its authority, I am afraid that 


the fenfe of decorum alone aflbrds bat a feeble 


reftraint againft the corrupt pafiions and infirmi- 
ties of our nature, the hardnefs of avarice, the 
pride of power, the iallies of anger, and the thirft 
of revenge. 

That the narratives therefore of exceflive 
wlrippings, and barbarous mutilations, which have 
lately awakened the fympathy of the publick, are 
iiil of them “ abfoluteiy falfo though it has 
been aflerted by others, fhall not be aflerted by 
me. If they have happened but /I’A/aw, they'' 
have happened too often. The difference be- 
tween me, dnd thpfo who, on this ground, con- 
tinue tp urge the neeeflitv pf an immediate .and 

total 
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Jt o o K total fuppreffion ot the flave-trado, is this : ther 
lYv afiert tiiat it , is not uiifrequmt, but cdmi^wn\ t\\r. 

.VwT-i^T,,^ occurrence of every hour, to behold the miferablc 
Negroes fell victims to a feries of cruelties of 
which no other age or country affords an exam- 
ple j and they maintain that the planters, in ge- 
nsraly guilty of thefe cruelties, without com- 
miferation or reinOife. I, on the other hand, 
aver that, althc'ugh luch enormities have cer- 
tainly fomeihnes happened, and may happen 
agam, yet that the getiemi treatment of the Ne- 
groes in thel^ritifli. Weft Indies is mild, tern- 
pereie, and indulgentj that, inilanccs of crucify 
arc not onlvy rare’, but always univerfeiiy repro- 
battdi when dircoyered and, when fulceprible 
of legal proof, tcverchf puailhed (/). 

Tut: 

(l) A% the biipf part of this atlertion lias Ixcri very coii- 
j|dciit!y by fowe of tlic witnefl’es that have ajtpearecl 

heJore r t'oinisiittee of tljc Hon fe of Commons, i beg leave 
to tioiilile the readb whh the following cafes in point : 

“ Spanifn Town, Jamaica, Feb. 1777. Thomas Fell was 
jn<iiftctl for .iTtiultirig a Negro man Have, the property of 
Jtichard t!vh, Efeuire, and lbtin '4 guilty. Sentenced to pay 
?i fine to the king o£twenty.p<HJnds, and to be unprifoned in 
the c onr.'iion oacrl one week, and until payment of the lino.” 

*■ Kingfion, Jamaica. At the Snrry affi/.e, 1786 ; George 
Geddes was tried, and fotiiid guilty oti two indiftments, for 
cruelly beating and maiming two of his own llaves, Sen-- 
teneed to psy a fme to the king of £. 1 00, on each indidfmeiir, 
and to be imprifoned fix montl'.s in tlie jail of Kinglton, and 
Mlitii payment of the fine, afel afterwards to find feciaitv for 
his' good behaviour, &c,” 


“ Stirry 
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The greatj and I fear incurable, defeei in tlie c h a i* 
iyftcm o£ flav#y, is the circuniftance already '''• 
tnentioned, that the evidence of the have cannot '' ' 

“ Surry Affizc, 1778. John Dqrantva Coloui*, 
wns indi» 5 led and found guilty of ^flaultiiig a Nt^gro man flave:, 
named Sacco, the property of Eliza Wheeler, a free Negroe 
woman. Sentenced to be pubiiokly dogged at the Beef 
market.’^ 

‘^riiKirter SeHion, Kingfton, Auguft, 1791* The 

(or anaiilting and. falfely .impTi^ n Negro 

boy, the property of Francis Robertfon. Found guilty and 
fined £, \o.y^King verfiis for wantonly and iinmorle- 

rately punlfiiing a Negro man^ his oum property, nanced For- 
tune. Found guilty and fined 
The above are exiraiSf^j fairly abridged from the records in 
the proper ofiicc in Jamaica. Teftimonies of the lame kind, 
more fully Itated, from the Ifiand of St. Chriltapiier, appear 
in the Report of the Committee of Privy Council ; to whom 
evidence was likewife given, that a White man, in the lilaiul 
of Grenada, was, in the year 1776, con viefed of the murder 
of his own fiave, and executed. If many other cafes caniiot 
be cited, it may fairly be luppo fed, from thofe winch have 
been adduced, that freih occafion has not often been given. 

The following iliocking infiance, however, happened in the 
iijandpf Jamaica, in the fummer of 1791 William Rat- 
tray, a carpenter at the port of Rio Bueno, in a fit of drunk- 
ennefs, threw an axe at a Negro boy, his own fiave, which 
unfortunately killed him on the fpbt. The coroner’s inquell 
finding it wilful murder, the and fen t 

to gaol in irons. He was not, it is true, publickly tried and 
iiangecl lor the crime ; for, being well aifured that fuch would 
be his fi\tc, he thought it bell: to execute jnftice on himfelf, 
and found in fuicide an efcapefrom the gallows. This fa6f, 
which is within my 6 is certainly no jn*oof 
that the murderers ' of ' their pwiF ilavcs eicape with im- 
punity. 

be 
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js o O K. Be adniitted againft a White pcrfon j even in cafes 
* of the inofl atrocious injury. ^|^This is an eviS 
to which, on feverai accounts^ I fear no direct anci 
efficacious remedy can be applied. In fome of 
the iflands, howeverj, attempts have been made, 
with an earneflnefs foited to the importance of 
the fubjeft, tq. fupply the defeft j and expedients 
have been adopted for vthat purpofe, which, in 
mofh cafes, it may be hoped, will have the good 
confequence of a Iblid proteAion. By the new 
ffave a(5k of Grenada, the juflices are required 
annually to nominate three freeholders to txi 
guardians of tM jlaves, who are to take an oath 
to fee thelaw duly executed. They are not only 
to infpedl the provifion-grounds, the clothing, 
and maintenance, and to enquire into the ge- 
neral treatment of the flaves, but alfo to inter- 
rogate on oath the managers and overfeers, con- 
cerning the clue obfervance of the law j and in 
cafe of breaches thereof, to profecute the offen- 
ders. Of tliis meafure the Report of the Privy 
Council expreffes the highefl approbation:-— 
“ The obliging managers juid overfeei-s (it ob- 
fei'vcs) to oAifioer upn oaihy gives peculiar efficacy 
to a regulation intended for the benefit of perfons 
whofe teflimony, by the law of the country, could 
not l)e heard in a profecution againft a White 
perlbn.” 

In the fume liberal fj,finC§hd co-operating to 

the 



the fame generous end V the legiftature of Jamaica c h a p. 
have conftitute4 the juftices and veftry of each v. 
parifh. in that & co^mil of pmeiliont gx- 

prefsly for the purpofe of making full enquiry 
into the barbarities excrcifedon Haves, and bring- 
ing the authors to punifliment at the publick 
expence. AVith this view, it is enabled, that 
when any complaint, or probable intelligence from 
any JJave, or otherwife, is made before a juftice of 
the peace, of the mutilation and confinement of 
a Have, the juftice is imjKJwered and required to 
ifllic his warrant to bring the Have before him 
for infpection. “ By this regulation (lay the 
affembly) it is intended, as far as pofiiblc, to take 
from the owner the power of concealment ; for 
the magiftrate is enabled to obtain a view of the 
fadt, on evidence, which, in other cafes, is, and 
ought to be, inadmifilble.” By anotlicr claufe 
in the fame adt, in order more eftedluaily to pre- 
vent the deftrudtion. of Negroes by excelnve 
labour and uureafonable punifliments, tiic i*ur- 
geon of every plantation is required to produce 
and deliver in upon oath, jo the juftices and 
veftry, an annual account of the decreafe and 
encrealeof the Haves of fuch plantation, afligning 
alfo the caules of fuch decreafe, to the belt of 
his judgment and belief. On this headtheaf- 
fcmbly remark how tender and cautious every 
rational manager muft ncqelhirily be in the pu- 

niflrments 
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JB p it nUliments which lie admihiftefSj who cohhder^i 
that he has a rcfideht vnfpeftor into his conduct^ 
and that the punifhxiient of death may follow art 
abufe of his authority.” 

Such are a few of the many forcible and de- 
cifive tefli monies which the refident planters in 
the Weft Ihdies have given to the world of their 
juft abhorrence of all atfts of cruelty and oppref- 
Jion towards the poor people over whom the ac- 
cident of birth or fortune have invefted them, 
with power.— -Tiiey have demon ftrated that their 
inclination concurs with their intereft efteituaily 
to perform whatever humanity and the fenfe of 
reciprocal obligation require towards their .African 
labourers; and they have armed the law with 
additional energy, in the hope of curbing thole 
palEons, iuppreliing thofe frailties, and })revent~ 
ing thole exceiics, which the plenitude of power 
is too apt to encourage. If this eftedt cannot, in 
all cafes and contingencies, be produced, the 
failure muft be comprized among the many 
©ther inl’urmountable difficulties and irrcfiftible 
evils of life, for which human wifdom has hither - 
to in vain fought a rehiedy. 

. Th a grand (and I admit the moft plaufible) 
aecuration againft the general condudl of ths 
planters, arifes from the neceflity they find them- 
lelves under of having, an annual recruit of Haves 
from Africa, to fill up the nuipbers that perifli 

in 
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in tlie Weft Indies. So long as it fii all appear 
that the natural encreafe of the Negroes already 
in the fugar illands, is infulFicient for this pur- 
pofc, it will be contended that this circumftancc, 
of itfclf, arFords an cl)vious and undeniable proof 
that it is not to itidividuals alone, the blame of 
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improper treatment ought to be attributed. That 
power, it is urged, mull in almoft all cafes be 
abuled, and ihat ilavcry muft be univerOilly cx- 
ceffive, whicli p'iee occafion to fo dreadful a waP^e 
of life. The objection has been anticipated, and 
in part anfwered, in the preceding pages, by the 
proof that has been given of the great dlfpropor- 
tion of the iexes in tlic yearly importations fi-om 
Africa. It has been fhcwii from unc|ucftionable 
authority, that one third only are females. Thus, 
notwithflanding every allowance for the Creoles 
or natives, who may reafonably be fujrpofcd to 
have encreafed according to the general laws of 
nature, there was in the year i 789, in Jamaica, 
alone, an excefs in its Negro population of 
30,000 males. But this is not the whole extent; 
of the evil, it is a truth well known, that ( lie 
prafticc of polygamy, which univerliilly prevails 
in Africa, is alfo very generally adopted amor;g 
tlie Negroes in the Weft Indies; and he vlio 
conceives that a remedy may be found for this, 
by introducing among them the laws of marriage 
a,s cftal'lifhcd in Europe, is utterly ignovaui of 

their 
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BOOK their manners, propenfities, and fuperftltionSe li 
is reckoned in Jamaica, on a moderate computa- 
tion, that not lefs than ten thfouland of fuch as 
are called Head Negroes (artificers and others) 
pojfTefs from two to four wives. This partial ap- 
propriation of the women creates a ftill greater 
proportion of fingle men, and iiroduces all the 
mifeliiets wliich are ncceflarily attached to the 
fyfteai of polygaihy. In Africa, tJie redundancy 
of males, occaiioncd !iy an unequal diflribution 
of the females, is iindoubicdly one of t he fourccs 
wificli fupplies the European trader with flaves 
and the coniequences attending it among the 
Negroes in the Weft Inciics, arc a Ihocking Ucen- 
lloidhefs and prolligccy of manners in moil or 
their women ; \vho are expoilel to temptations 
which they cannot rehft. They lioid chauity in 
fo little eftiination, that banenncih and frequent 
abortions, the ulual cilccls of a {ao:»mik;uous in- 
tcrcourie, are very generally prevalent among 
them. To the lame origin may be aferibed that 
Bcglecl., and want of maternal affcclioa towards 
the children produced by former conne<ftlons, 
obfervable in many of the Black females. 

The circuixiftanccs thus enumerated, operat- 
ing with combined energy, arc abunddntiy fuf- 
ficient to account for the annual diminution in 
the niimber ot the ftavesd aijd Idee no good 
rcaibri why it fhould not be admitted, 

4 that 
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tKat flavery itfelf, in its mildeft form, is un- chap. 
frielidly to population. The human race, to en- 
creafe in numbers, muft be placed in favourable 
circumftances ; and, ualefs reafon and fentiment 
in feme degree co-operate with corporeal inftindt, 
its offspring is born but to perifh. Among men 
who are deprived of free agency, or by whom it 
is but"imperfe<5lly enjoyed, neither reafon nor fen- 
timent can be the ruling principle. It is needlefs 
to purfue this argument any farther. Men of 
refledlion, apprized of the fa<fV that fuch difpro- 
portion between the fexes exifts among the Ne- 
groes, will draw the proper conclufions from it, 
and agree that an abolition of the Have trade will 
not afford a remedy. 

Thus have I delivered, in a detail which the 
reader will probably find too diffufe and minute, 
fuch ohfervajLions as have occurred to me on the 
feverakniatters, of which I propofed to treat. I 
have declined»fo enlarge on the various calumnies, 
and grofs mifreprefentations, which have been 
fpread and encouraged againft the planters, be- 
caufe it is*their misfortune that, on this queftion, 
many virtuous, hpmane and pious men, mifled by 
popular prejudice, openly concur in, and give their 
fandlion to, the malignant efforts, and unchari- 
table mifcoirftrudtions of .the envious and illi- 
beral. Such proceedings, however, are as impo- 
litick as they are unjuft. They are equally in- 
VoL. II. N jurious 
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HOOK jurious to the mafter and the flave. By exciting 
among the Negroes a fpirit of difcontent and dif- 
obedience, they compel, in many cafes, the bene- 
volent man to reftrain that hand which otherwife 
would be ftretched out for their relief ; and thus, 
by rendering their mafters odious in their eyes, 
thefe unfortunate people (apprized at the fame 
time that they are held in a fubjedtion which is 
reprobated in the mother countr}') may be led to 
make a general ftruggle for freedom, through de- 
folation and bloodfhed. Far be it from me, how- 
ever, to impute motives fo atrocious to any of 
thofe refpeAable charadlers whofe exertions for 
an abolition of the Have trade are at this time 
the objeft of publick attention. Moft of thefe 
gentlemen, without doubt, confider this meafure 
as only the iirft procefs in a more extended and 
liberal plan, which has for its object, by flopping 
the further influx of Negroes into our iflands, to 
compel the planters to cherifli and hufband their 
prefent flock j and fuftain it in future by natural 
encrcafei until, by milder treatment, and tlie 
Chriflian inflitutes, the manners of the flaves 
fhall become foftened, their vices correded, and 
their difpofitions gradually prepared for a total 
emancipation from that abfolute flavery in which 
they are now held. Such is the language, and I 
doubt not, the fond expedation of many wife 
and excellent perfons. They confider that all 

this 
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this will be the necefliiry efFeft of the interpofi- chap. 
tion of parliament, in prohibiting the further im- 
portation of African flaves into our colonies. I 
have affigned fuch reafons as occur to me for 
believing that this conclufion is founded in error, 
and will terminate in difappointment. That I 
am no friend to flavery, in any fliape, or under 
any modification, I feel a confcious affurance in 
my own bofom. Yet that the flavery of fome 
part of the human fpecies, in a very abjecft degree, 
has exifled in all ages of the world, among the 
mofh civililed, as well as the mod barbarous na- 
tions, no man who has confulted the records of 
hiftory difputes. Perhaps, like pain, poverty, 
flcknefs, and forrow, and all the various other 
calamities of our condition, it may have been 
originally interwoven into the conflitution of the 
world, for purpofes infcrutable to man. Of this 
I am certain, that an immediate emancipation of 
the flaves in the Weft Indies, would involve both 
mafter and flave in one common dcftru6lion.— - 
Thus much however is allowed j the miferies we 
cannot wholly remove, we may in fome cafes mi- 
tigate : We may alleviate, though we cannot 
cure. I have flaewn that this has been attempt- 
ed, and in many inftances effeefted too, by the 
planters themfelyes. What yet remains to be 
done, confiftently with found policy, and a juft 
regard even to the fafety and happinefs of the 

N 2 Negrooi 
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BOOK Negroes themfelves, is a fubjeft of deep and dif- 

^ ^ ficult confideration. Hafty meafures, however 

humane in appearance, and plaufible in theory, 
may produce the mod calamitous of all contefts, 
a helium fervile ; which will probably never end 
but in the extermination of either the Whites or 
the Blacks. Among the great variety of fchemes 
which have been offered for further meliorating 
the condition of the flaves, the mod obvious feem 
to be thele ; Fird, to render their labour certain 
and determinate : in other words, to apportion to 
each Negro, according to his drength, a fj^ecifick 
quantity of work to be performed in a given time i 
allowing to fuch of them as fhall have finilhed 
their talk within the time limited, the red of the 
day to themfelves, and pay them wages for extra 
labour. This is not always pradticable, but when 
it is, 1 am inclined to think favourably of the 
feheme, becaufe it feems calculated to awaken a 
liiirit of emulation and indudry, which the dread 
of punifhment can never produce. At the fame 
time, it will be necelTary to fecurc to the Negroes 
by law, the little property or peculium which their 
own indudry may thus acquire. — A fecond pro- 
pofal is to make them arbiters on the condudl of 
each other, by indituting a fort of juries among 
them for the trial of petty offences. It is con- 
ceived that fuch a meafure will give them right 
notions of didributive judice, and operate power- 
fully 
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fully towards their civilifation and improvement j chap. 
and I have heard of two inftances in Jamaica in ^ 
which it has been tried with luccefs ; but it is evi- 
dently a regulation that muft be governed by cir- 
cumftances, and left principally to the prudence 
and difcretion of the owner : an attempt to efta- 
blifh and enforce it by law, in their prefent no- 
tions of right and wrong, would, I fear, create in- 
extricable confufion. A third nieafure has been 
recommended, of lefs doubtful efficacy. It is, 
to render the fabbath, what it ought to be, a day 
of reft and religious improvement ; to which end, 
the markets on Sundays ought to be fupprefled. 

They are a difgrace to a chriftian country ; and, 
if a market is found abfolutely neceflliry to en- 
courage the Negroes in labouring for themfelves, 

Ibme other day, once a fortnight, may be appro- 
priated for that purpofe fmj. In the mean time, 
inftcad of abolilliing the flave-trade by aft of 

("mj The objeftion to th>s fcheme is, that it will deprive 
the planters yearly of twenty- fix days labour of the whole 
body of their Negroes, witliont producing the efFe^ intended, 
as the whole of each Sunday, will, in fiich cafe, be fpent in 
drunkennefs and debauchery at home. If this obje^ion be 
"well founded, let the days which are now given to the (laves 
(exclufive of Sundays) be the days of market, and compel 
them to work in their own gardens four or five hours every 
Sunday morning; and attend divine lervice in the afternoon, 

Honeft labour muft fu rely be more pleating to the Almighty, 
as it is certainly more beneficial to man, than profligacy and 
riot. 

N 3 


parliament, 
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BOOK parliament, further encouragement fhould be 
IV. given to the importation of a greatei proportion 
of African women, “until the fexes are become 
nearly equal ; after which it is probable that, 
under the prefcnt humane and improved fyftem 
of laws and manners, their numbers may be kept 
up by natural encrcafe. If this good confequence 
Ihall happily be produced, it cannot be doubted 
that the tlave-trade will of itfclf gradually dimi- 
nifli, and perhaps in a few years ceafe altogether, 
and expire without a druggie. 

Bur thefe, and all other regulations which can 
be deviled for the proteftion and improvement of 
this unfortunate ciafs of people, will be of little 
avail, unltfs, as a preliminary meafure, they diall 
be exempted from the cruel hardfliip, to which 
they are now frequently liable, of being fold by 
creditors, and made fubjcdl, in a courfe of admi- 
nidration by executors, to the payment of all 
debts both of fim[;le contract and fpecialty. This 
grievance, lo remorfelefs and tyrannical in its prin- 
ciple, and fo dreadful in its efl['e(fls, though not 
originally created, is now upheld and confirmed 
by a Britidi a<d of parliament ; and no lefs autho- 
rity is competent to redrel's it. It was an aft pro- 
cured by, and pafled for the benefit of Britifh 
creditors ; and I blufli to add, that its motive and 
origin have fanftified the meafure even in the opi- 
nion of men who are among the louded of the de- 
^ daimers 
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claimcrs agalnft llavery and the Have trade fn). chap. 
Thus the odious feverity of the Roman law, which 
declared fentient beings t<> be inter res, is revived 
and perpetuated in a country that pretends to 
chriftianity ! In a few years a good Negro gets 
comfortably eftabliflied, has built himfelf ahoule, 
obtained a wife, and begins to fee a young family 
riling about him. His provifion-ground, the cre- 
ation of his own induftry, and the ftafF of his ex- 
iftence, affords him not only fupport, but the 
means alfo of adding fomething to the mere ne- 
celfaries of life. In this lltuation, he is feized on 
by the Iheriff’s officer, forcibly feparated from his 
wife and children, dragged to publick auction, 
purchafed by a flranger, and perhaps fent to ter- 
minate his miferable cxiflence in the mines of 
Mexico, excluded for ever from the light of 
heaven; and all this without any crime or de- 
merit on his part, real or pretended. He is pu- 
niflied becaufe his mailer is unfortunate. I do 
not believe that any cafe of force or fraud in 
Africa can be produftivc of greater milery than 

(it) The ail alluded to, is the 5 George II. c. 7. entitled. 

An for the more eafy recovery of debts in his Majefty’s 
plantations.’’ Of the moil violent of the petitioners to par** 
liament, not one has folicited the repeal of this execrable fta- 
tute. The fociety in the Old Jewry, though apprized of the 
grievance, its origin and the remedy, are filent on the fubjeft. 

They are men of the world, and with all their philanthropy, 
probably conlider no rights fo facred as thofe of creditors, 

N 4 this \ 
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BOOK this ! Neither can it be ui^ed, that, like fonie 
unauthorized cafes of cruelty in the Weft Indies, 
it occurs but fcldom ^ unhappily, it occurs every 
, day, and, under the prefent fyftem, will continue 
to occur, fo long as men fhall continue to be un- 
fortunate. 

Let this ftatute then be totally repealed. It 
is injurious to the national charafter; itis dif- 
. graceful to humanity. Let the Negroes be at- 
tached to the land, and fold with it. The good 
effeOl of a fimilar regulation in the fyftem of an- 
cient villenage has been pointed out and illuf- 
trated by a great many writers j and thofc perfons 
who now oppofe an extenfion of the fame benefit 
to the Negroes in the Weft Indies, would do well 
to refledt, that, while they arraign the condu6l of 
the refident planters towards their flavcs, they are 
themfelves abettors and fupporters of the greateft 
of all the grievances under which thofe unfortu- 
nate people continue to fuffer. * 

* It is peculiarly gratifying to the Author of this work 
that he has the opportunity, in the prefent edition, to inform 
his readers, that in June 1797, he had the honour and hap., 
pinefs, as a member of the Britifli parliament, to bring into 
the Houfe of Commons, and to fucceed in carrying it into a 
law, a bill to repeal fo much of the 5 Geo. II. c. 7. as relates 
to Heroes in his Majefty’s plantation!}, 
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A valuable Friend, than whom no man is better ac* 
quainted with the Negro character, and the condition 
of the enflaved Africans, has favotired me with the 
following ohfcrvations, which occurred to him on a 
perufal of the preceding chapter in the firft edition. 

That the treatment of the Negroes in the Brinfli Weft 
Indies, even before what has been lately done by the colonial 
nffemblies to meliorate their condition, was not fyftematically 
bad, is to me convincing from this f;it% w hich all who are 
acquainted with Negroes on plantations mud admit ; that the 
Creole race (with fome few eminent exceptions) exceed the 
African in Intel Ie6t, ftrength, and comtlinefs, in a very re- 
markable manner. If a better horfe is produced from an in- 
ferior breed, it is fair to conclude that the colt has had a 
better groom, 'and a better pafturethan the common on which 
the dam ufually fed. The great object to be wiflied at 
prefent, as it appears to me, is to purify the moral fmfc of 
Negroes. Hitherto, wdth all their improvements, they have 
caught from the Whites, I am afraid, more of the vices than 
tlie virtues of civilization. Corred the idea, which a Negro 
may be faid to imbibe with his mother's milk, that wdiatever 
he can cheat his owu'ier of, in any dirc<5i:ion, is clear gain to 
himfelf. Make the intereft of the mailer and the Have go 
hand in hand. Now 1 think that fmall wages, fubgetft to 
ftoppage for delinquency, would have this efFe<^l, Such a 
fyftem w'ould be laying a foundation on which a large fu- 
perftrudlure might be built in the reformation of manners. 
Even in point of expence, an ellate can well afford it ; for 
the aggregate of time wafted in the ffek houfe, on the mere 
pretence of illnefs, is equal to a little fortune to every planter. 

When 
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S O O K When I was lafi: in Jamaica^ I made the experiment with a 
IV, body of tradefmen, and punctually paid to each at the end 
of the wcck (if a week’s work was done) two bh ts 
The effect in point of labour was^ wonderfu], and I believe 
that the fyflem would in time have taught the Negroes alfo^ 
that honeltv was better policy than thieving, ike and have 
led by degrees to confeqiiences Hill more important and 
beneficial both to the mafter and the flave/* 

foj About one fhilling EngH/Ii» 
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N U M B E R I. 

AS a fupplement to fuch part of the preceding appen- 
hook, as relates to the treatment of the Negroes in the i>ix. 
Britijh IVeft Indies, it is thought necejfary to prefent 
the reader with the Consolidated Slave Act 
OF Jamaica, the xd of March 1792. It 

is prefmed that this latv will demonjlrate to general 
cowviEtmi, that the Icgijlature of "Jamaica, availing 
themfelves as voell of the reproaches of their enemies, 
as of the fnggejlions of their friends, have given all 
pojjihle encouragement to the raifng of Negro children 
in the ijland, and fecured to their labourers as 'muck 
freedom, and as great a latitude of enjoyment of 
the neccfaries, convcniencies, and comforts of life, as 
can be done confiflently %vith their own prefervation. 

The humane reader zvill not complain of the length 
of this Appendix, if he fall hereafter find that the 
other Britijh Ifiands in the IVeJi Indies, encouraged 
by the example before them,Jhall introduce the bene- 
volent provifioHS of this All, into their own Negro 
code. 
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IV. 

An A C T to repeal an aft, intituled An a6l to 
repeal feveral afts and claufes of afts refpefting 
Haves, and for the better order and government 
of Haves, and for other purpofes and alfo to 
repeal the feveral afts and claufes of afts, which 
were repealed by the aft intituled as aforefaid ; 
and for coiifolidating, and bringing into one aft, 
the feveral laws relating to Haves, and for giving 
them further proteftion and fecurity ; for alter- 
ing the mode of trial of Haves charged with 
capital offences 5 and for other purpofes. 

Preamble. THE RE AS it is for the publick good, that 

VV all the laws refpefting the order and govern- 
ment of Haves, fhould be confolidated, and brought into 
one law, in order to prevent confuiion, and that juftice 
may more effeftually be executed refpefting Haves j and 
whereas it is found neceflary, for the purpofe of giving 
further fecurity to Haves, that the mode of trial of Haves 
charged with capital offences fhould be altered ; and 
whereas, in order thereto, it is neceffary that all the 
herein after-mentioned laws, and claufes of laws, fhould 
be repealed; viz. &c. &c. &c. We, your majefty’s du- 
tiful and loyal fubjefts, the afleinbly of this your Majefty^s 
ifland of Jamaica, do moft humbly befeech your Majefty 
that it may be enafted, Be it therefore Enafted, by the 
lieutenant governor, council, and affcmbly of the faid 
ifland, and it is hereby ena6led and ordained by the au- 
Laws and thority of the fame, I'hat from and after the paffing of 
Javw^to be every the faid herein before-mentioned 

repealed. laws, and claufes of laws, and every part thereof, be and 

Rand 
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ftand annulled, repealed, and made void, and are hereby appen- 
annulled, repealed, and made void, to all intents and pur- dix. 
pofes whatfoever, any thing in the faid laws, and claufes 
of laws, or in any other law contained to the contrary, in 
anywife notwithftanding. 

II. And whereas nothing can contribute more to the 
good order and government of flaves than the humanity 
of their owners, in providing for and fupplying them with 
good and wholcfome provilions, and proper and fufEcient 
clothing, and all fuch other things as may be proper and 
neceflary for them, during their being in a Hate of llavery : 

For which end and purpofe, Be it further Enabled by the 
authority aforefaid. That, from and after the pafling of Proprietors^ 
this Aft, every mafter, owner, or pofleffor, of any planta- 

tion or plantations, pens, or other lands whatfoever, fhall «=very flave, 
allot and appoint a fufficient quantity of land for every himtocukr. 
flave he fhall have in poffefSon upon, or belonging to, 
fuch plantation or plantations, pens, or other lands, as and 
for the proper ground of every fuch flave, and allow fuch 
flave fufficient time to work the fame, in order to pro- 
vide him, her, or themfelves, with fufficient provifions for 
his, her, or their maintenance : and alfo, all fuch mafters, 
owners, or poffeflbrs of plantations, pens, or other lands, 
fhall plant upon fuch plantations, pens, or other lands, in 
ground-provifions, at leaft one acre of land for every ten 
negroes that he (hall be pofTefled of on fuch plantation, 
pen, or other lands, over and above the Negro-grounds 
aforefaid; which lands fhall be kept up in a planter-like 
condition, under the penalty of fifty ;)Ounds. 

III. And be it further Enacted by the authority afore- 
faid, That every fuch mafter, owner, or poflefibr, or his 
or her overfeer or chief manager, fliall pcrfonally infpedl* 
into the condition of fuch negro-grounds once in every 
month at the leaft, in order to fee that the fame are cul - 
tivated and kept up in a proper manner, of which oath 
fhall be made, as in this adft is hereafter direfted. And 

whereas 
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Vy’hereas It may happen, that in many plantations, pens, 
fettlemcnts, and towns, in this ifland, there may not be 
lands proper for the purpofes aforefaid ; then, and in that 
cafe, the mailers, owners, or pofTeilbrs, do, by iome other 
ways and means, make good and ample provifion for all 
foch flaves as they fliall be poiTeffed of, ecjual to the value 
of two fliillings and fix pence currency per week for each 
Have, in order that they may be properly fupported and 
maintained, under the penalty of fifty pounds. 

IV. And be it further Enacbed by the authority afore- 
faiJ, That no mailer, owner, or poiiefibr of any Have or 
ilavcs, whether in his or her own right, or as attorney, 
guardian, truilec, executor, or otherwife, ihall difeard or 
turn aw’ay any fuch Have or Haves, on account of or by 
reafon of fuch Have or flaves being rendered incapable of 
labour or fervice to fuch mailer, ov/ner, or pofl'eiibr, by 
means of ficknefs, age, or infirmity ; but every fuch mailer, 
owner, or poifeilbr, as aforefitid, fnail be, and he is hereby 
obliged, to keep all fuch Have or Haves upon his, her, or 
their properties, and to find and provide them wfith v/hole- 
fome neceflarics of life, and not fufter fuch Have or Haves 
as aforefiiid to be in want thereof, or to wander about, or 
become burthenfome to others for fuilenance, under the 
penalty of ten pounds for every fuch oflence, to be reco- 
vered in a fummary manner, before any one juilice of the 
peace in this ifland ; who is hereby authorized, empower- 
ed, and required, to caufe fuch mailer, owner, or poifeflbr, 
his, her, or their attorney or agent, and fuch other perfons 
as he fhall judge neceiTary, to be iummoned before him, 
to enable him to judge and determine of the propriety of 
fuch information, and whether fuch mailer, owner, or pof- 
feflbr, ought to incur the faid penalty; and in the mean 
time, and until fuch trial can be had, the faid juftice of tha 
peace, on his own view, or upon the information of any 
white perfon, upon oath, is hereby empowered and re- 
y^uired to take up fuch wandering, fick, aged, or infirm 

Have 
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flavc or flavesj and to lodge him, her, or them, iri the 
neareft workhoufe, there to be clothed and fed, but not 
worked, at the expence of the mafter, owner, or poffeflbr, 
until fuch trial as aforefaid can be had ; and if it ihall ap- 
pear to the faid juftice, on fuch trial, that the party or par- 
ties fo complained of is or are guilty of the faid offence, 
and fhall refufe to pay the faid ten pounds, and the fees to 
fuch workhoufe for the maintenance of fuch Have or flavcs, 
together with the charges of the conviction, the faid juf- 
tice is hereby required and empowered, under the penalty 
of twenty pounds, forthwith, by warrant under his hand 
and feal, dire6ted to the conftablc, to commit fuch offender 
or offenders to the common gaol of the c junty or parifh 
where the offence fliall be committed, there to remain un- 
til he or fhe fhall pay the faid fum of ten pounds, and 
charges as aforefaid ; one moiety of which faid fine fhall 
be paid to the informer, and the other moiety {hall be paid 
into the hands of the churchwardens of fuch parifli, for the 
poor of fiid parifh ; any law, cuftom, or ufige to the con- 
trary notwithftanding. 

V. And, for the better encouragement of flavcs to do 
their duty to their mafters, owners, or pofleflbrs, Be it 
further Enacted by the authority aforefaid. That every 
mafter, owner, or polfeflbr of flavcs, fliall, once in every 
year, provide and give to each flave they fliall be poffcfled 
of proper and fufHcient clothing, to be approved of by the 
jiiftices and veftry of the parifli where fuch mafter, owner, 
or poffeftcir of fuch flavcs rcfidcs, under the penalty of 
fifty pounds. 

VI. And be it farther Enabled by the authority aforc- 
fud, That all mafters and miftrefles, owncis, or, in their 
abfcnce, overfeers of Haves, fliall, as much as in them lies, 
endeavour the inftrudlion of their Haves in the principles 
of the Chriftian religion, whereby to facilitate their con- 
Verfion, a^id fliall do their utmoft endeavours to fit them 
for baptifm^ and as fooa as conveniently they can, caufc 
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IV. and the Chriftian faith. 

VII. And be it further Enacted by the authority afore- 
^‘“^5 That every mafter, owner, proprietor, or poileflor of 
account of Jflaves, his or her overfeer or chief manager, at their giving 
fircuadT* accouiit of their flaves and flock to the juftices and 

veftry, on the twenty » eighth day of December in every 
year, (hall, under the penalty af fifty pounds for every neg^ 
left, alfo give in, on oath, an account of the quantity of 
land in ground-provifions, over and above the negro- 
grounds, upon fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement, 
where there are lands proper for the cultivation of fuch 
provifions ; and, where there are not lands proper for fuch 
purpofes, then an account, on oath, of the provifion made 
on fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement, or means 
adopted for the maintenance of the flaves thereon j and fliali 
alfo, at the fame time, and under the like penalty, give in an 
account, on oath, of the nature and quantity of the cloth- 
ing adtually ferved to each flave on fuch plantatibn, pen, 
or other fettlement, for the approbation of the juflices and 
veftry as aforefaid j and fliall, like wife, at the fame time 
declare, on oath, that he hath infpe^led the negro-grounds 
(where fuch grounds arc allotted) of fuch plantation, pen, 
or fettlement, according to the direftions of this aft. 
Prcm'ium to VIII. And, in order to encourage flaves for every 
fnfwUng worthy aft that they fliall do, Be it further £n- 

on runa- aftcd by the authority aforefaid, That every flave or flaves 
ways, ..c. runaway flave, or inform againft 

any perfon who Ihall have or conceal any runaway Have 
or flaves, fo that fuch runaway flave or flaves may be 
taken and reflored to his owner or owners ; every fuch 
flave or flaves, fo informing, fliall be entitled to fuch re- 
ward as any juftice (hall in reafon and juftice think juft 
and reafonable, and be paid by fuch perfon or perfons as 
fuch juftice fliall determine ought to pay the fame, not ex- 
ceeding twenty ftiillings . 


IX. And 
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lx. And be it further Enadted by the authority afore- 
faid, 'Fhat if any flave or fiaves fhall kill or take any 
Have or fiaves in adtual rebellionj he or they fijall receive 
from the churchwardens .of the refpective parifhes wliere 
fuch flave or fiaves lhall have been killed, the funi of three 
pounds, and the fum of five pounds if taken alive, nrid a 
blue cloth coat, with a red crofs on the right fhoulder, to 
be paid by the churchwardens of the refpedfive pariihes 
where fuch Have or ilaves fhall have been killed or taken; 
the whole cxpcnce whereof fhali be reirni.uifed by the 
receiver- general for the time being, out of any monies in 
his hands unappropriated. 

X, And, in cider to prevent any peribn from mutilat- 
ing or dihnembering any flave or fiaves, Be it frirdier 
Enacted by the auihoriiy aforefaid, That if any m alter, 
mlilicds, owner, polledor, or other perfoii wiiatlbevcr, 
fliall, at his, her, or their own will and pleafure, or by 
his, her, or their direction, or with his, her, or then know- 
ledge, fiitFerance, privity, or confent, mutilate or difaiem- 
her any Have or (laves, he, (he, or they fhall be liable to 
be indidted for each ofibnee in the fupreme court of judi- 
cature, or in any of the aiuie courts of this ifland ; and, 
upon conviction, fhall be punifhed by fine, not exceediacr 
one hundred pounds, and imprifoitment, not exceeding 
twelve months, for each and every flave fo mutilated or 
difinember.cd ; and fuch punifiiment is declared to be 
v/lchout prejudice tf) any action that could or nii:i;ht be 
brought at common law, for recovery of damages for or 
on account of the lame : And, in very atrocious cafrs, 
where the owner of fuch flave or fiaves lhall be conviefed 
of fuch offence, the court before whom fuch offender 
fhall have been tried and conviCled, are hereby empowered, 
in cafe they fhall think it neceflary, for the future protec- 
tion of fuch flave or fiaves, to declare him, her, or them 
free, and difeharged from all manner of ferviiude, to all 
intents and purpofes whatfoever; And, in all fuch cafes, 
VoL. II, O the 
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the court are hereby empowered and authorized, if to 
them it fliall appear neceflary, to order and dire£l the faid 
fine of one hundred pounds to be paid to the juftices and 
veftry of the parifh to which the faid fiave or Haves be- 
longed, to the ufe of the faid parifli, the faid juftices and 
veftry, in confideration thereof, paying to fuch of the faid 
Have or flaves fo made free, the funi of tcn.pounds per an-* 
imm, for his, her, or their maintenance and fupport dur- 
ing life ; and in cafe any fiave or fiaves fliall fuffer any 
betbre-deferibed mutilations, fuch fiave or flaves, on his, 
her, or their application to any j-uftice of the peace, the 
faid jiifticc of the peace (hall be, and is hereby diredlcd, 
required, and empowered, on view, and certain convic-^ 
tion of the fa<5l, to fend fuch fiave or flaves to the hcareft 
workhoufe where fuch oftence fliall be committed, and 
fuch Have or flaves fliall be there fafely kept, and carefully 
attended, at the expcnce of fuch parifli, until fuch time as 
there may be a legal meeting of the juftices and veftry of 
fuch parifh ; which juftices and veftry fo met, are hereby 
created and appointed a council of protedlion of fuch 
fiave or flaves: And the faid jaftices and veftry, fo met, 
are hereby directed and empowered to make further and 
full enquiry, upon view, into the commitment of the mu- 
tilation of fuch fiave or flaves ; and, if to them it fliall 
appear proper, the faid juftices and veftry are hereby em- 
powered and required to profecute to eft’c61 fuch owner or 
owners ; the cxpcncc of which profecution (hall be paid 
by the pari/h where fuch oftence fliall be committed : 
And in cafe the owner or owners of fuch fiave or flaves 
fliall appear capable of paying the cofts and charges ol 
fuch before-mentioned profecution, the faid juftices and 
veftry are hereby empowered to commence fult or fuits 
againft fuch owner or owners of fuch flave or flaves, and 
recover all cofts and charges out of purfc, by them laid out 
and expended in fuch fuit or fuics ; And the keeper or 
fupervifor of the workhoufe where fuch mutilated flave or 
8 flaves 
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itaves fliall have been firft committed^ is hereby dire£led 
and required, upon due notice of the firft meeting of the 
juftices and veftry of the parifh where the offence was 
committed, to produce fuch mutilated flave or flaves, for 
the infj^eclion and dircftlon of fuch juftices and veftry, 
under the penalty of twenty pounds for every ncgleft, in 
not producing before fuch juftices and veftry fuch Have 
or flaves. 

XL And be it further Enacted by the authority afore- 
faid, That in cafe any jufticc of tht; peace ihall receive any 
complaint or probable intelligence from any flave or other- 
wife, that any flave or flaves is or are fo mutilated, or is 
or are confined without fufficient fupport, it fliall and may 
be lawful for fuch jiiftice of the peace, and he is hereby 
empowered and required, forthwith to ifluc his v/arrant to 
any conftable, ordering him iminediatclyto proceed to the 
place where fuch flave or flaves, fo mutilated, arc con- 
fined, and fuch flave or flaves to releafe and bring before 
flich juft ice, who, on view of the fac:!:, is hereby autho- 
rized to fend fuch flave or flaves to the workhoufc for 
protetSlion, and wdto Is there to be kept, but not to be 
worked, until enquiry fhall be made into the fa£l accord- 
ing to law. 

XII. And be it further Ena£led by the authority afore- 
faid, I'hat if any perfon hereafter fiiall wantonly, willingly, 
or bloody- minucdly kill, or caufc to be killed, any negro 
or other flave, fuch perfon fo ofiending fhall, on convic- 
tion, be adjudged guilty of felony, without benefit of 
clergy, and fhall fufFer death accordingly for the faid 
offence: Provided always, that fuch convieSli on fhall not 
extend to tlic corrupting the blood, or the forfeiture ot 
lands or tenements, goods or chattels ; any law, cuftoni, 

uiage to the contrary thereof, in anywife notwith* 
handing. 

XIIL And be it further Enabled by the authority afore- 
{ifid, 'I ’hat from and after the paffing of this a£f, any per- 

C> z fon 
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Ton or perfons that fhall wantonly or cruelly whip, 
treat, beat, bruife, wound, or fhall irnprifoii or keep in 
confinement, without fuiheient fupport, any flave or flaves, 
fhall be fiibjedl to be indicbed for the fame in thefupreme 
court of judicature, or in either of the courts of affize, or 
courts of quarter feffions in this ifland ; and, upon being 
thereof legally convicted, he, ihe, or they, fliall fulfer fuch 
punilhment, by fine or im]n*ifonment, or both, as the 
judges or juiliccs of fuch courts fhall think proper to in- 
flicl ; any law, cuftom, or ufage to the contrary in any- 
wife notwithfiaading : And fuch puiiifliment is hereby 
declared to be without prc!judice to any adfion at common 
law that could or might be brought for the recovery of 
damages for and on account of the fame, in cafe fuch flave 
or flaves fliall not be the property of the offender. 

XIV. And, in order to refl rain arbitrary puniflimenta, 
Be it further Enacted by the authority aforelaid, I’hat no 
Have on any plantation or fcttlemcnt, or in any of the 
workhoufes or gaols in this iiland, fliall receive more than 
ten lafhes at cne time and for one offence, unlcfs the owner, 
attorney, guardian, executor, or adminiflrator, or overfeerj 
of fuch plantation or fettlement, having fuch flave in his 
care, or fupervifor of fuch work houfe,or keeper of fuch gaol, 
lliall be prefent ^ and that no fuch owner, attorney, guar- 
dian, executor, aduriniffrator, or overfeer, fupervifor, or 
gaolrkeep^r, fhall, on any account, punifh a flave with 
more than thirty-nine laflies at one time, and for one of- 
fence, nor inflifl, or fiiffer to be infl Idled, fuch laft-rnen- 
tioned punifliment, nor any other number of lafhes, in the 
fame clay, nor until the delinc|uent has recovered from the 
effedls of any former punilhment, under the penalty of 
ten pounds for every ofl'ence, to be recovered agaizift the 
perfon diredling or permitting fuch punifliment. 

XV. And whereas a mifehievous pradlice hath fome- , 
times prevailed of punifhing ill-difpofed flaves, and fuch 
as are apt to abfeond from their owners, by fixing or 
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caufing to be fixed round the necks of fuch flave?, an iron appen* 
collar with projedling bars or hooks, to prevent the future bix. 
defertion of luch flavcs ; Be it further Ena61ed by the au- c. 
thority aforefaid, That fuch prailice is hereby declared to 
be utterly unlawful, and that no perfon dial], on any pre- 
tence whatfoever, under the penalty of fifty pounds, punifli 
any negro or other flavc, whctlicr his own property or 
otherwife, by fixing, or caufing to be fixed, any iron or 
other collar round the neck, of fuch flave, or by loading 
the bodv'’ or limbs of fuch Have, for any offence whatfo- 
ever, with chains, irons, or weigh's, of any kind, other 
than fuch as are abfolutely ncccflliry for fecuring the per- 
fon of fuch flave ; and all and every the jufiices of the 
peace, within this ifland, are hereby authorized, direilcd, 
and required, under the penalty or o:ic hundred pounds, 
on information and view of fuch ofTcncc, to order fuch 
collar, chains, irons, or weights, to be immediately taken 
off from the flave or flavcs wearing or bearing the fame. 

XV L And whereas, from the deccafe and removal of 
refidcncc of many proprietors of flaves, and other circurn- 
llances, and from the manumiiliojn of negro, rnu'atto, and 
other flavcs, without any fuitablc proviiion being made for 
their future maintenance, many uiihappy ol^’ecfs, afllicled 
with contagious diftempers, or difeJnlcd from labour by 
ficknefs, old age, and otherwife, and, having no owners, 
prove dangerous, or become a burthen and nuifance to 
the feveral towns and parifhes of tins ifland : For remedy juflices an^ 
whereof, Be it funher Enabled by the authority aforefaid, 

That the juitices and veflrymcn of the feveral towns and ab^rd 
partflres in this iflattd be empowered, and they are hereby 
empowered, to lay a tax upon the inhabitants of the faid 
feveral towms and pari flies, in the fame manner as the pa- 
rochial taxes are ufually laid, for the purpofe of raifing fuch 
a fum as they ftiall judge fuflicieiit to provide for the 
maintenance, clothing, medical care, and attendance, in 
thQ workhoufes or other convenient places of the iaid 
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BOOK fcveral towns and parifhes of this ifland, of fuch negro, 
IV. iTiulatto, or other flaves, or other unhappy ohjedts as 
aforefald : And the magiftrates refpe<5livcly of fuch tovw'ii 
flavTs^are paiifli arc hereby empowered and required, upon ap- 

<Jh^ofe4 of. plication being made to them, or either of them, to order 
all fuch objedls as aforefaid to be removed and conveyed 
to the refpedlive workhoufes of each parifh, where (if a 
flave) the former proprietor or proprietors, owner or 
owners, of fuch flave lived or refided ; or, if a perfon of 
colour made free, where the perfon or perfons who inanu- 
mifed or fet free fuch perfon of colour refided before his 
deceafe, there to be lodged and taken care of as aforefaid : 

* And t]’.e magiftnitcs and veftries of the fcveral towns and 

pari flies as aforefaid, are hereby empowered and required 
to make from time to time all fuch humane and falutary 
regulations, for the purpofes aforefaid, as to them ftiall 
appear neceflary and expedient. 

XVII. And whereas it is abfolutely necefiary, that the 
flaves in this ifland fiiould be kept in due obedience ta 
their owners, and in due fubordi nation to the white 
pie in general, and, as much as in the power of the Icgif- 
laturc, all means and opportunities of flaves committing 
rebellious confpiracies, and other crimes, to the ruin and 
deftruftion of the white people, and others in this ifland, 
prevented, and that proper punifhments fhould be ap- 
pointed for all crimes to be by them committed, Be it 
Owners further Ena6ted by the authority aforefaid, That no flave, 
^Jow tblir excepted as are going with firewood, grafs, fruit, 

jpaves to provifions, or fmall ftock and other goods, which they may 
guMiXlu*, lawfully fell, to tnarket, and returning therefrom, fliall 
hereafter be fuffered or permitted to go out of his or her 
mafter or owner's plantation or fettlement, or to travel 
from one town or place to another, unlefs fuch flave fhall 
have a ticket from his mafter, owner, employer, or over-* 
feer, exprefling particularly the time of fuch flave's fetting 
P 4 t, and where he or {he is going, and the time limited 
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for his or her return, under a penalty not exceeding forty appeit-^ 
{hillings for every flave fo offending, to be recovered from d i x, 
the mafter, owner, employer, or overfeer, in a fummary i — — j f 
manner, before any one juftice of the peace, by warrant under pe« 
of diftrefs, complaint being made to him upon oath, unlefs 
the mafter, owner, employer, or overfeer, cf fy^h flave ftiall 
prove, upon oath, before any juftice of the peace of the 
parifh or preci n6l where fuch mafter, owner, employer, or 
overfeer, may or fhall live, or happen to be, that he did 
give the faid flave fuch ticket as aforefaid, or that fuch 
flave went away without his confent ; and if fuch juftice Penalty cn 
fliall refufe or negledl his duty, either in caufing the pe- 
nidty to be forthwith levied, on complaint being made to 
him as aforefaid, on the owner, overfeer, or any other 
perfon, who fliall fufter a flave, being under liis or their 
direction, to go without a ticket as aforefaid, every juftice 
ib offending fhall forfeit the fum of five pounds, any law> 
cuftom, or ufige, to the contrary notwithftanding* 

XVilL And be it further Enabled by the authority Slaves at* 
aforelaid, That for the future, all flaves in this ifland fliall 
be allowed the ufual number of holidays that were allowed 
at the ufual feafoiis of Chriftrnas, Eafter, and Whitfun- 
tide : Provided, That, at every fuch refpeclive feafon, no 
two holidays fhall be allowed to follow or fucceed imme- 
diately one after the other, except at Chriftrnas, when they 
fhall be allowed Chriftmas-day, and alfo the day imme- 
diately fucceeding ; any law, cuftom, or ufage, to the con- 
trary notwithftanding : And if any mafter, owner, guar- 
dian, or attorney, of any plantation or fetdement, or tho 
overfeer of fuch plantation or fettlcment, fhall prefumey 
at the feafons aforefaid, to allow any holidays to any flave 
belonging to any fuch plantation or fetdement, other than 
as direbled by this abt to be given, every perfon fo oftend- 
ing, fhall forfeit the fum of five pounds. 

XIX. And whereas it hath been ufual and cuftomary 
with the planters in this ifland, to allow their flaves one 
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day in every fortnight to cultivate their ovrn provifion- 
grounds (exclufive of Sundays^ except during the time 
of crop; but the fame not being compuliory, Be it there- 
fore Enacicd by the authority aforefaid, That the Haves 
belonging to, or employed on, every plantation or fettle- 
meat, ihall, i^ver anti above the holidays herein before- 
mentionedy be allowed one day in every fortnight, to cul- 
tivate their own proviuon-grounds, exclufive c^f Sundays, 
except during the time of crop, uiider the penalty of fifty 
pounds, to be recovered againft the over leer or other per- 
fon having the care of fuch Haves. 

XX. And be it furtjicr Ena6tod by the authority afore- 
faid, That every ficld-Havc on fuch plantation or fettle- 
ment lliall, on work days, be allowed, according to cuf- 
tom, half an hour for breakfaft, and two hours for dinner ; 
and that no Haves (hail be compelled to any nvmncr of 
field-work upon the plantation before ihe hour of five in 
the morning, or after the hour of feven at night, except 
during the time of crop, under the penalty of fifty pound?, 
to be recovered agaii'iil: the overfeer, or other perfba hav- 
in<>: the care of fuch Haves. 

XXI. And be it further Enacled by the authority 
aforefaid, Tiiat if any mailer, owner, guardian, or attor- 
ney, of any plantation or letiieme?ir, (hail hereafter fuffer 
any ilrange flaves, exceeding twelve in number, to allem- 
ble together and beat their military drums, or blow their 
horn? or (hells, upon any plantation, pm, or fetdement, or 
in any yard or place under his, her, or their care or ma- 
nagement, or (hall not endeavour to dlfperfe or prevent 
the fame, by immediately giving notice thereof to the next 
rnagiftratj or commifnoned oflicer, that a proper force 
may be fent tv) difperfe the (aid flaves ; every fuch mafter, 
owner, guardian, or attorney, (hall, for every fuch oflence, 
upon conviclion thereof, upon an indictment in the fu- 
preme court of judicature or courts of ailize, pay a fine of 
fifty pounds to his Majefty, his heirs and fucccHTors, fo*' 
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and towards tlie fupport of the government of this ifland, 
and th - condngen charges thereof : Provided neverthe- 
iefsy That inR>rinai;i on of fuch offence fhall be made, upon 
oath, before any of his M jefly’s juftices of the peace, 
withifi the fpace of five days after the comaunioa of fuch 
offence. 

XXiL And be it fur.hcr Ensued by the authority 
aforefaid, That all <»ffc-:TS, civtl aiid military, fhall be, and 
are hereby, empowered and required, to enter into any 
plantation, fecilement:, or oih^ r place, to difperfe all fuch 
unlavvful affenibiies, and to iupprels and prevent all un- 
lawful diuininings or other noife, as before mentioned; 
any law, cuftom, or ufage, to the contrary notvvith- 
Handing. 

XXllI. And whereas it lias been found by experience, 
that reliellions have been often coucei ted at negro dances, 
and night! / meetings of the ilaves of different plantations, 
when fuch Ilaves arc generally intoxicated j and as it has 
been found alio, that thofe meet-ngs tend much to injure 
the healths of n grocs ; Be it therefore Enadted by the 
autliot ity aforefud, That if any oveiTeer, or, in his ablence, 
any book-keeper, or o;hcr white perfon, liaving the care 
and managen ent of any plantation or Ettlement, lhall 
fuffer any flaves to affemble together, and beat their 
military drums, or blow their horns or (hells, every fuch 
overfeer, book-keeper, or other white perfon fo offending, 
fhall, for every fuch offence, upon convidion thereof, 
upon an indiciment in the fupreme court of judicature, or 
before the juftices of allize, fufferfix monihs imprilba- 
ment, without bail or mainprize : Provided information 
IS made, upon oath as aferefaid, before one of his Ala- 
j^-dly’s juftices of the peace, within live days after the 
commiftion of fuch offence ; And provided always never- 
thelefs, that nothing herein contained fhall be conftriied to 
prevent any maffer, owner, or proprietor, of any planta- 
tion or fettlemcnt, or the overfeer thereof, from granting- 
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liberty to the flaves of llich plantation or fettlement only^ 
for aflembling together upon fuch plantation or fettle- 
ment, and playing and diverting themfelves in any inno- 
cent amufements, fo as they do not make ufe of military 
drums, horns, or fliells j but that they fhall and may ] 
grant fuch liberty when and as often as they pleafe, any 
thing in this, or any other adf, to the contrary notwith- 
ftanding; Provided, that fuch amufements are put an end 
to by twelve of the clock at night. 

XXIV. And, in order to prevent riots and nightly 
meetings among negro and other flaves, to the difturbance 
of the public peace, and the endangering their healths, Be 
it further E!na£led by the authority aforefaid, That all 
negro burials fhall in future take place in the day-time 
only, fo that the fame maybe ended before funfet; and 
if any mafter, owner, or poffcTlbr of flaves, his or her 
overfeer, or chief manager, fhall knowingly fufFcr or per- 
mit the burial of any flave othervvife than as before 
diredled, he fhall forfeit the fum of fifty pounds. 

XXV. And be it further Enacded by the authority 
aforefaid, That if any Indian, free negro, or mulatto, fhall 
hereafter fuffer any unlawful afFembly of flaves at his or 
her houfe or fettlement, every fuch Indian, free negro, or 
mulatto, fhall, upon due conviction thereof, fuffer im- 
prlfomnent, not exceeding fix months*. Provided never- 
thelefs, That information thereof (hall be given, on oath, 
within five days of fuch unlawful meeting. 

XXVI. And be it further Enacted by the authority 
aforefaid, that all flaves who (hall hereafter be found to 
have iu his or their cuflodyjany fire-arms, gun-powder, 
flugs, or ball, fuch flave, being thereof convidted before 
two juftices, ihall fuffer fuch puniihment as the faid 
juftices fliall think proper to inflict, by whipping or hard 
labolir in the w^orkhoufe, not exceeding tlie term of fix 
months. 


XXVIL And 
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XXVII. And be it further Enafted by the authority appen- 
aforefaid, That if any flave fliall offer any violence, by dix, 
ftriking or olherwife, to any white perfon, fuch flave, 
upon due and proper proof, (hall, upon conviiStion, be 
puniff eel with death, tranfportation, or confinement to *^'"’>'’6 
hard labour, not exceeding two years, or other wife, as whites, 
the court ftall, in their diferetion, think proper to inflidl: : 

Provided fuch liiriking or conflidt be not by command of 
his or their owners, overfeers, or perfons entrufted over 
them, or in the lawful defence of their owners perfons or 
goods. 

XXVITI. And be it further Enadled by the authority Puniftment 
aforefaid. That any flave or flaves, who. fliall knowingly 
harbour or conceal any runaway flave or flaves, fliall be flaves. 
liable to be tried for the fame at the flave court hereinafter 
appointed, and on convidtion, fuffer fuch punifliment as 
the juflices of the faid court fliall think proper to inflict, 
not extending to life or limb. 

XXIX. And whereas it is very dangerous to the peace Who are 

deerned 

and fafety of this ifland, to fufFcr flaves to continue out as aw3>s. 
runaways, and it is abfolutely neceffary to declare and 
make known to the publick what flaves fliall be deemed 
fuch ; Be it therefore Enadled by the authority aforefaid, 

That from and after the paffing of this adl, any flave or 
flaves who fliall be abfent from his owaier or employer, 
without leave, for the fpace of ten days, and fliall be found 
at the diftance of eight miles from the houfe, plantation, 
or other fettiement, to which he, flie, or they belong, 
without a ticket or other permit to pafs, except as before 
excepted, in going to and returning from market, fliall be 
deemed a runaway. 

XXX. And be it further Enadted by the authority Reward fo»- 
aforcfliid, That any perfon whatfoever, who (hall appre- 
hend fuch flave or flaves, fliall, for every one fo apprehend- 
ed, be entitled to receive from the owner, employer, over- 
or manager of fuch flave or flaves, the fum of ten 

fliillings. 
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(hillings, and no more, befides milc-moncy, at the rate 
of one (hilling per mile for the firft five miles, and fix- 
pciice per mile afterwards: Provided fach flave or flaves 
had abfented him, her, or themfelves, ten days, without 
the privity, knowledge, or confeiit, of the proprietor, 
Overfeer, or other white perfon, refiding on the planta- 
tion or fetdement to which fiich (lave or (laves (hall 
belong ; which time of abfence of fuch flave or (laves 
(hall be declared on the oath of fuch proprietor, over- 
feer, or other white perfon, as aforeftid, if the party taking 
up fuch (lave or flaves (hvill require it : But it is the true 
intent and meaning of this adl, that every perfon or per- 
fons who (liall apprehend any (lave or ILivcs, that ufually 
refide in, or are employed in, any of the towns of this 
ifland, and that at the time arc adlually runaway or abfenc 
from their owner, employer, or manager’s fervice, ten 
days, (l:iall be entitled to the rev/ard of ten (hillings, 
although the flave or flaves fliould not be eight miles 
diftant from their employer’s habitation : Provided never- 
thelefs, 'Fhat nothing in this acl contained, (hall be con- 
ftrued to extend to an allowance of the faid funi of ten 
(liiilings and mile-money, in addition to the fum allowed 
to maroon negroes f :.r apprehending runaways : And pro- 
vided alfo, That it is not hereby intended to deprive the 
laid inaroons of their legal and eihibliflicd reward of 
forty (hillings for each negro. 

XXXI. And be it further Enacted by the authority 
aforefaid. That the perfon or perfons fo apprehending 
fuch flave or flaves, faall convey him, her, or them, to 
their refpective pw'ner, employer, or manager, or to the 
workhoufe of fuch parifh, if any workhoufe is eftablKhed 
there ; and in cafe of there being no woi khoufe, to the 
next gaol, in cafe the owner, employer, or manager, of 
fuch (lave or flaves fliall refufe to pay the laid fun\ of 
ten (hillings, and mile-money as aforefaid, or take the 
oath as to the tirpe of abfcnce ; in which cafe^ the gad 
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or worklioufe-kecper is hereby required and ordered to. appen- 
receive fuch Have or flaves into his or their cuftody, and pix. 
to pay the party delivering fuch Have or Haves the faid 
film of ten HiiHings, and milc-rnoney as aforefaid, and no 
more, for each Have fo delivered, under the penalty of 
nve pounds : Provided neverthelefs, I'hat if fuch Hav^e or 
flaves is or are brought to any gaol or workhoufe by any 
white perfon, free negro, free mulatto, or Indian, no 
gaoler or workhoufe-keeper fhall pay fuch funi before 
fuch perfon fh.all have taken an oafh, (whicii oath fuch 
gaoler or workhoufe-keeper is h jreby required, under the 
penalty of five pounds, to file in his office and produce, 
wlienever thereunto required by the owner or poHeflor of 
fuch Have or flaves) that the Have or Haves fo apprehend- 
ed was or were at the reputed diflaiicc of eight miles 
from the houfe, plantation, or fettlement, to which fuch 
Have or flaves do belong (except as before is excepted), 
and that fuch Have or flaves had no ticket or other permit 
in writing from his mafter, miftrefs, overfeer, employer, 
or manager, at the time fuch flavc or flaves was or were 
apprehended, for him, licr, or them, to pafs uniTJolelled, 
and that the laid Have or flaves had been carried firlt to 
the owner, employer, or manager, of fuch Have or Haves 
(provided fuch owner, employer, or manager, Huill be in 
the parifh in which fuch flave or flaves (hall be appre- 
hended), and that tlie maficr, mi ft refs, overfaer, or 
manager, had refufed to pay for tiie apprehending him, 
her, or them, according to the intent and meaning of 
this adf. 

XXXII. And be it further Enabled by the authority Timcortlc- 
aforefiiidj 'Fhat no ticket lliall be granted to any flave or 
ilaves for any time exceeding one calendar month. 

XXXIIL And be it further Enafted by the authority Account of 
aforefaid, That on the twenty-eighth day of December 

• . /-/-'iv *1 deaths iTiuft 

m every year (the time or giving mas aforefiud), or with- be in. 
in thirty days after, the owner, overfeer, or manager of 
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every plantation, pen, or fettlement, (hall give in, on oath^ 
an account of all the births and deaths of the flaves of 
fuch plantation, pen, or fettlement, for the preceding year, 
under the penalty of fifty pounds, to be recovered from 
the ouMier of fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement. 

XXXIV. And be it further Enabled by the authority 
aforefaid. That, if tlic not giving in upon oath fuch feveral 
accounts fliall be owing to the negle<5l of tlie overfeer or 
manager of fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement, it 
fliall and may be lawful for the owner, proprietor, or 
pofFelTor of fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement, to 
flop and detain the penalty he or flie fliall fiifler by this 
law, out of the wages of fuch overfeer or manager. 

XXXV. And be it further Enabled by the authority 
aforefaid, That the doftor or furgeon of every plantation, 
pen, or other fettlement, fliall, on the twenty -eighth day of 
December, in every year (the time of giving in as afore- 
faid) or within thirty days after, give in an account, on 
oath, of the deaths of fuch (laves as have died in the pre- 
ceding year, or during fuch time as fuch do(Sor or furgeon 
hath had the care of the flaves on fuch plantation, pen, or 
otlier fettlement, with the caufe of fuch deaths, to the befl: 
of his knowledge, judgment, and belief, under the penalty 
of one hundred pounds for every neglect: And in cafe it; 
(hall appear, to the fatisfaftion of the juftices and veftry, 
from the return of the oVvner, overfeer, or manager afore- 
faid, that there has been a natural cncreafc in the number 
of flaves on any fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement^} 
the overfeer fliall be entitled to receive from the owner 
or proprietor of fuch plantation, pen, or other fettlement, 
the fum of three pounds for every (lave born on fuch 
plantation, pen, or other fettlement, in the time aforefaid, 
and which fhall be then living, after dedudling the dc- 
creafe ; and the owner or proprietor of fuch plantation, 
pen, or other fettlement, fliall have a deduftion from the 
firft of his or her publick taxes that lhall become due, of 

the 
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the liim fo paid to the overfeer, on producing a certificate ap PEN** 
of the juftices and veftry of fuch eiicreafe, and a r^eceipt dix* 
of the overfeer for the fum fo paid^ 

XXXVI* And, in order that further encouragement Further en- 
may be given to the encreafe and protedlion of negro nient*'for 
infantS) Be it further Enafted by the authority aforefaid, 

That every female flave, Wlio (hall have fix children liv- 
ing, (hall be exempted from hard labour in the field or 
otherwife, and the owner or poflclTor of every fuch female 
flave fliall be exempted from all manner of taxes for fuch 
female flave, any thing in the adf commonly called the 
poll-tax law, or any other of the tax laws of this ifland 
paflTed^ or annually to be paflTed, to the contrary notwith- 
ftanding ; and a deduftion fhall be made for all fuch fe^ 
male flaves from the taxes of fuch owner or pofieflbr, by* 
certificate of the juftices and veftry, at the fame time, and 
in manner as directed in the cafe of an annual cncrcafc of 
the number of flaves as aforefaid y Provided neverthclefs, . 

That proof be given, on oath, to the fatisfa£tion of the faid 
juftices and veftry, not only that the requifite number of 
children, together with the mother, are living ; but alfo 
that the mother is exempted from all manner of field or 
other hard labour, and is provided with the means of an 
eafy and comfortable maintenance, 

XXX VIL And whereas the more effcclii'dly to con- Pemlty on 
ccal runaway flaves, or prevent their beimi: anprehended, 
tickets are given by Indians, free negroes, or lice mulat- ing tickets 
toes, Be it therefore Enabled by the authority aforefaid, 

That any Indian, free negro, or mulatto, granting or giv- 
ing fuch ticket, with fuch intent, Ihall be deemed guilty of 
forgery, and Ihall be liable to be tried for the fiiid ofi'ence 
before the fupreme court of judicature, or in either of the 
courts of aflize in this iiland where the oftence Ihali be 
committed; and, on conviftion, Ihall fiifter the lofs of 
freedom, tranfportation, or fuch other punilhmcnt as the 
court, in their discretion, Ihall think proper to iaflift. 

XXXVIIL And, 
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XXXVIIL Ana be it further Enadled by the autho- 
rity aforefaic], That if fiich ticket ftiall be granted or 
given by any white perfon, with fuch intent as aforefaid, to 
any Have or (laves, before or after his or their abfenting 
tbernfelves from their owner, employer, overfeer, or ma-- 
nager, fuch white perfon fhall be deemed guilty of forgcJry, 
and (hall be liable to be tried fof the fame before the. fu- 
preme court of judicatiiie, or either of the alTIze courts of 
this Wiuid, where the oivcnce (hall be committed \ and, on 
conviclion, (hall fufrer fuch punilhment as the court, ^in 
their dife ret ion, lball1:hink proper to inflict. 

XXXiX. And, to the ei'td that the owners and pro- 
prietors of runaway (laves may have a due knowledge 
where fuch (laves are confined, after their being appre- 
hended and font to any workhoufe oegaol in this idandy 
in order that fuch owners and proprietors may apply for 
fuch (laves ; Be it further Enacted by the authority afore- 
faid, That, from and after the pafhng of this a6t, all and 
every the keepers of the workhoufes, or gaol-keepers, in 
any of the pariflies of this ifland, (hall, and they d^c hereby 
obliged, once in every week, to advertife in the (yazette 
of Saint Jago de la Vega, the lioyal Gazette of Kingf- 
ton, and the Cornwall Chronicle, the heighth, names, 
marks, and fex, and alfo the^country, where the fame can 
be afeertained, of each and every runaway davc then in 
their cuftedy, together witii the time of their being ferit 
into CLiftody, and the name or names of tlic owner or 
owners thereof, if known, and that upon oath, under the 
penalty of ten pounds for every {lave fo negledted by him 
to be advertifed ; and, for the expence of fuch advertife- 
ment, they the faid workhoufc-kecper€ or gaol-keepers 
fhali and may, and they are hereby authorized to charge 
the owner or proprietor of fuch runaway flaves fb adver- 
tifed, at and after the rate of one (lulling and threc-pence 
per month for each paper, and no more ; and that it fliall 
and may be lawful for tbe keeper of the workhoufe or 

gaol- 
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gaolrkeeper to detaiiv and keep m his or their cuflody 
fuch runaway flave or flavcs fobrougl^t urito him or them, 
u ntil the ovvner or owners thereofV or fome perfon on 
their behalf,, properly authorized, iliall pay unto lum or 
them what he or they fo paid to the perfon or perfons who 
apprehended and brought fuch (lave or flaves into cuftody, 
with two {billings and fix-pence in the pound for laying 
out his or their money, the cofl of adverrifing, after the 
rate above mentioned, and fix-pence for every twenty-four 
hours fuch Have or Haves {hall have been in cullody, for 
maintenance, and two- pence per day for medical care and 
extraordinary nouriihment where ncceffary, and a!fo the 
charges of advert! ling above dircSed, and no other fees 
whatever ; and that the gaoler,, workhoufe- keeper, or fu- 
pervlfor, and no other perfon, ihall atteff, upon oath, that 
the charges in the account for mile-money, and the reward 
for apprehending fuch llavc, were actually paid to .the 
perfon who brought fuch runaway, and that the whole of 
the charges in the fald account are ftriixly conformable to 
this law, 

XL, And be it further Enabled by the authority afore- 
fiid, 'Ehac the keeper. of every workhoufe or gaol in this 
ifland {hall, under the penalty of ten pounds for every 
neglect, provide and give to every Have confined in fuch 
workhouf'e or gaol, a fufficient quantity of good and 
wholefomc provifions daily; that is to fay, not lefs than 
one quart of unground Guinea or Indian corn, or three 
pints of the flour or meal of either, or three pints of wheat 
flour, or eight full-grown plantdn^, or eight pounds of 
cocoas or yanvs, and alfo one herring or {had, or other 
faked provifions equal thereto. 
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XLi. And be it further Enaftedby the authority afore- oti6 not 
faid, That no gaol-kecper in this ifland, or any perfon 
acting under him as clerk or deputy, fhall, on any pre- 


tence whatfoev'^er, work or employ any {lave or Haves fent 
to his ctiflody, upon any plantation, pen, or fettlement, 
V OL. IL P belonging 
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belonging to or in the pofl'eilion of any fuch gaol-keeper^ 
lior hire or lend fueb flave or ftaves out to work for any 
other perfon or perfon^:, during fuch time fuch fl or 
Awes iliall be in his cuttody, but that all riich Aaves Jball 
be and remain in the common gaol of the county or 
riib, in order to be i'nfpccled by any pcifoh or perfons de - 
firing the fiiine ; and in cafe any gHol-kecper tha)] offend 
herein, he fiiall, for every offence, forfeit the fum of fifty 
pounds. 

XUr. And be it further Enacbed by th>c authority 
aforefiid, I'hut all ilavcrj who fiiall have been in thisifland 
for the fpacc of two years, and fhall runaway, and continue 
abfent for a terni not exceeding fix months, fliall be liable 
to be tried by two juft ices : and, upon conviclion thereof, 
fiich iiavs or ihves xli;dl fuffer fuch puniflimciit as the 
fiid jufliccs fhali think proper to inflift. 

XLIIL And he it: further Enacled by the authority 
aforeiaid. That if any Have fiiall run away from his owner 
or lawful pofiellor', -tid be abfent for more than fix months, 
fuch Aavc, being only convicted thereof, fliall be fentcnced 
to be confiacd to hard labour for fuch time as the court 
ihall determijic, or be trani'ported for life, according to the 
magnitude of the offence. 

XLIV. And, in order to prevent the many mifchlcls 
that' may hereafter arife from the wdckevl art of negroes 
going Uiider the appellation of Obeah men and women, 
pretending to have communication with the devil and other 
evil fpirits, whereby the weak and fuperftitious arc de- 
luded into a belief of their having full power to exempt 
them, whilft uncler their proceihon, from any evils that 
might otherxvife happen ; Be it therefore Enabled by die 
r«utIiority aforefaid, I 'hatyfr^ and aftcr the paiJIng of this 
a6i, any flave who Ihall preteiicl to any fupcrnatural power, 
in order to promote the purpofes of rebellion, {lull, upon 
coriviffion thereof, fuffer death, tranfpDrtation, or fuci^ 
otiier puniiimient as the court flhall think proper to direitV 
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:fcny tWng in this, or any other aft, to the contrary in any- ^ 
wifti not withftanding. 

XL V? And be it further Enaft^ the authority 
aforefaid, That if any negro or other flave iliall inix or 
prepare, with an intent to give,, or caufe to be given, any 
poifon or poifonous drug, or fhall actually give, or caufe 
to be given, any fuch poifon or poifonous drug, in the 
pradb'ce of Obeah or otherwifc, although death may nht 
enliie upon the taking thereof, the faid flave or ilavcs, to- 
gether with their accefikries, as well before as after the 
fadl. (being ilavcs) being duly convicted thereof^, fliall 
liifier death, or traniportation for life, as the court (hall 
determine ; any thing in this, or any other aft, to the coil- 
trary notvvidilhinding..' 

XLVl. And whereas t^^rcat number of horned Cattle, 
flicep, goats, liot fcs, mares, mules, and afles, are frequently 
fiok'ii and killed by negro and other ilaves, in fo fecretand 
private a manner that it is vvith the greateft diiBcuIty they 
can be found out and dilcovered, in fuch manner as to 
convift ihcai of fuch offence, although large quantity of 
beef, mutton, ar.d the flefli ot other valuable animals, are 
found upon him, her, or them \ in order, therefoie, to pre- 
vent fiichevil^ in future, and to pu mill the perpetrators of 
fuch aft-s, agreeably to their crimes. Be it further Enafted 
by the authority aforefaid, T' hat if arty -negro or other Have 
fhall fraudulently have in his, her, or their cuftody or pof- 
feffion, unknown to his or her mafter, owner, overleer, or 
other perfon, who fliali have the overlooking or cm ploy- 
ing of fuch flave, any frefh beet^ veal, mutton, or goat^iox 
the fleili of horfe, mare, ir*vde, or afs, in any quantity ex- 
ceeding five and not exceeding twenty pounds weight, fuch 
iK’gro or other ilave> upon due conviftion thereof before 
any two magi ftrates, fhall be whipped in fuch manner as 
fuch magiftratet5^& direft, not^^ ^^^^^eeding thirty-nine 
laiOhes i and if there fhall be found in bis, her, or their cul> 
lody of jpuflt ffioh, a larger or greater quantity than twenty 
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pounds weight of ^ berf, veal» mutton^ or goat, or the- 
flefh a|,horfr^^ n^ule, or afs, and fuch flave (hall not 

give a iatitjfa£lory accou^^^^ he or fhc becai?ie poffeffed 
of fuch meat, that then fuch negro or other flave, upon 
convidfion thereof, fhail fuffer fuch puniflimient as the faid 
t wo juflices ihall think proper to direifJ:, not extending to 
life, or imprilonmcnt foi life. 

XLVII. And be it further EnadleJ by the authority 
aforefai J, That if any negro or other fiave fhail, after the 
padiiig of this adf, fleal any fuch liorncd cattle, fheep, goat, 
horfe, mare, mule, or aftf, or (hall kill any fuch horned cat- 
tle, flieep, goat, horfe, mare, mule, or afs, whth intent to 
ftcal the whole carcafs of any fuch horned cattle, fheep, 
g(^t, horie, mare, mule, or afs, or any part of the flefli 
thereof, fuch negro or other flave fliall, on convicfioii 
thereof, fuffer death, or fuch other punifliment as the court 
(hall think proper to inflidf. 

XLVllL And whereas it is neceffary to declare how, 
and in what manner, flaves fhail be tried for the feveral 
crimes which they may hereafter commit, Be it Enadled 
by the authority aforefaid, Tliat from and after the paffnij^ 
pf this adt, upon complaint made to any jufVicc of the 
peace of any felony^ burglary, robbery, burning ofhoufes, 
cane-pieces, rebellious confpiracies, compaffing or ima- 
gining the death of any white perfon or perfons, or any 
other offence whatfoever committed by any flave or flaves, 
that fhail fubjedl fuch flave or flaves to fuffer death or 
tranfportation, fuch juftice fhail iffue out his warrant for 
apprehending fuch offender or offenders, and for all per- 
fons to be, brought before him, or any other juftice of the 
peace, that cap gi ve evidence j and the evidence of flaves 
againft: one another, in this and all other cafes, Ihall be 
received; and if, upon examination, it appears probable 
tha^ the flave or apprehended is 6r are guilty, the 
pj^ice before whorn fuch examination fhail be had 
t^keni fhal! commit him, her, or them, to prifon, and bind 

over 
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over the witncfles to appear at a certain day, not lets tlm - ^ 
ten clays irom the day on which the complaint 
made, and at the place where the quarter fefEons are urually 
held, and, where there are no quarter fefiTtons held, at the 
place where the parochial bufmefs is ufually tranfacSed, and 
ih all certify to two other juft ices of the peace, the caufe 
of fuch commitment, and require them, by virtue of this 
aef, to airociate themfelves to him, which End juft ices are 
hereby (everally required to do, under the penalty of twenty 
pounds for every ncgleft or refufal j and the laid juftices, 
fo aiTociated, fhall ilTue out their warrant to fummon 
twelve perfons, fuch as arc ufually warned arid impanelled 
to ferve on juries (the mafter, owner, or proprietor of the 
flave or fiaves fo .complained of, or the attorney, guardian, 
truftee, overfeer, or book-keeper of fuch maftdr, owner, 
or proprietor, or the perfoii profecfiting, his or her attor- 
3icy, guardian, truftee, overfeer, or book keeper, always 
excepted) perfonally to be and appear before the faid juf-' 
tlccs, at the day and place aforefaid, to be exprefied in 
fuch warrant, and between tlie hours of eight and twelve 
\n the forenoon, when and where the faid perfons fo warn- 
ed are hereby feverally required to attend, under the pe- 
naltv of five pounds ; and when and where the faid juftices 
fhall caufe the Ikid ilave or ilavcs fo complained of to be 
brought before them, and thereupon nine of the la id per- 
fons fb fummoned as aforefaid, ftiall compofe a jury to try 
the faid flave or flaves, andjhall by the faid juftices (the 
chargfe or accufatiori being flrft read) be fworn to try the 
nraiter before them, and to give a true verdidr according 
to evidence ; and fuch charge or accufation fliali be deem- 
ed vaiid, if fufiicient in fubftance ; and if the faid jurors 
fliall, upon hearing the evidence, unanimoufly find the faid 
Have or ftaves guilty of the oftence wherewith be, Ihe, or 
they ftand charged, the faid juftices fhall give ftntence 
of death, without benefit of clergy, or tranfportatlon, or 
confinement to hard labour for any limited time not ek- 
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ycai^Sf According; t<>, the- m^ire of the offence, 
'^^(i &all caule fiich fcntence to be Carried into execution, 
^ and at fuch tinie [dace'as they fliall think pioper, v/o- 
mm with child only excepted, whofe execution fbali be 
refpited until a reafonable time after delivery ; Provided 
always neyerthelcfs, That at every court of qtiarter fcf- 
fiqns held in each and every parifh or piecindi within this 
ifland, the juftices there ailembied ihall and may, after the 
ufual bufinefe of the Piid court: fhall be done, forjn them-. 
fclves into a court, for the purpofc of enquiring into, hear- 
ing,and determiidng all manner ofoltcnccs for which any 
fiavc or fliives are iiabie to be puni fried with death, or 
tranlportation, or confinement to hard labour, as aforclaid, 
and fbali open the feid court by proclamation, declaring 
the &inc to be a flavc-coart for fuch purpoft^, and 
thereupon, on tlife like charge in WTiting, and in lik^ 
mannery in all other rclpccfs, as the three juiiiccs ahb- 
ciated and tnet as herein bcfac mcnlioned are, by tins 
directed to proceed in the tj iul of flavcs for inch of- 
fences, proceed to try, aniPdciiver tije gaol or vvoiivhoule 
within the iiiid pariui or precinct, of all rLiKl every Have 
and Haves who fiiail or may then be in the cailodv of die 
marfhal or keeper of the vvoikhoufe, within each- afui every 
j>ari.ih or precinct as afoiciaid, and fludl fon.?>\viil> caufj a 
jiny, ccmilfling of nine jur rs, to be called and. taken 
from the 'pannel returned to the laid court of quarter fef- 
flpn?, and fiiali caufe them to be fcveraJly fwom, as they 
Giall appear^ to try all and every fuch ilave and flafes as 
ihati be brought before them, charged with any fiich ofo 
rericcs as aforefald, and a true verdidf give according to 
widence, as- in other 

Jurors.m XLIX.^ A by the authority 

umk'r aforefeid V That all and every; the jurors who, fhall be re- 
t%h'edJ to,Terve as jurors at the quartefTeffi^^^^^ 

are- hereby rcciuired, under' the penalty 
to be aiid appear at the fliid flave-court, 

fQ 
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f6 to be formed and holden as- aforeM^ to ferve as API* 
jurors thereon as they (hall refpedtivdy be called : Pro- i>ix. 
vided alfo, that nothing in this act contained fluall hinder 
or prevent the (aid juftices, upon any fuch trials where any 
ilave or (laves {hall be condemned to dic^ ficm refpiting 
the execution of fuch fcntence for any term not exceeding 
thirty days, or until the pleafure of the commander in chief 
fhall be known, in cafe proper caufe ill all appear to them 
for fo doing; and that if the jury upon any fuch trial foall 
apply to the faid jufiices to fufpend the execution of any 
lentence until the pleafure of the commander in chief is 
known, the f^jljufticcs ihall be obliged to fufpend the 
fame for thirty days, except in cafes of trial of any flaye or 
flavcs convidlcd of ndlual rebellion ; in all which cafes 
the (aid juftices fhall, if they think it cxpediicnr, order the 
fcntence paflpd on fuch ilave or ricives to be carried into 
immediate execution, ' 

L, And be it further Enadfed by the authority afore- Phree juf- 
laid. That not lefs than three jidlices 
court for the trial of any ilave or flaves for arty criqie or 
offence that (hall fubjccl fuch Have cr flaves to fufFer 
dcalli, tranfportation., or confinement to hard labour as 
aforefaici ; and that, upon alt fuch trials, no peremptQry 
challenges of any of ^the faid jurors, or any exception to 
the form of the indichneut, (haU be allowed. 

be it further EnaCicd by the authority afore* How exf* 
faid, That in all cafes where the punifhment of death is perfu^mc^ 
infliSed, the execution fualt be performed in a publick 
part of the parilh and v;ith due folomnity ; and care fliall 
be taken by the gaoler or deputy- marnial, that the eft** 
minal is free horn intoxication at rlie time of his trial, and 
frotti thence to and at the time of his execution, under th^ 
penalty of five pounds; and the mode of luch execution, 
foall be 'hanging by the neck, and no other; and the 
body {hall be after wairds'difpofed of in fiich matiner is 
the cciftiit fliall dired: : And provided atfb, that- 
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federal flaves fegfJ for the fame 

offeiice^ one only ihall Xufter death> except in cafes of 
niurder or rebellion. 

LIL And be it turtber Enacted by the authority afore- 
faid. That in cafe any /lave or feayes fliajl vv ij fully ^ and 
with evil intent, give falfe evidence in any trial had under 
this adl, fuch flave or ilavcs being thereof convicted, fliail 
fu^er the •fame puniilimcnt as the perfon or pci fens on 
whofe trial fuch faife evidence w«s given would, if con- 
victecl, have been liable to futrer. 

Till. And be it further Enacted by the authority afore- 
jaid, That, where any Have or flaves ihall be difeharged 
by proclamation, the deputy marfaal or w^shouTe-kceper 
/liall be cnthled to receive all fuch fees as ftiali be due to 
him or them for fuch flaye or Haves at the time of fuch 
dUebarge, from the publick, upofi application and due 
proof made, in the moil* foleinn manner, to the aflemhly, 
or any cornmittec thereof, and that fuch Have or flaves, 
during the time they w'cre in tr.e ciillody of llich deputy 
marlhid or vyorkheufe- keeper, was and were found and 
provided with proper and fuiiicieiit provihons equal to 
wh^t is allowed by this law* 

LfV. And. be it further Enadkd by the authority 
aforefaid, That a record fhall lie entered up of aiJ pro* 
cecdings on. the trials of flaves, for any crime that ih ail 
fubjecl any flavc or flaves to fuffer death, iranj[|30ftation, 
or. confinement to hard labour for thiC term of tvvp years, 
in a book kept for that purpofe by tlie clerk of the peace, 
or his lawfol deputy, gF the precinct j who is hereby 
oWig^ed fuch triahq and to record the pro- 

ceedings within thirty days after llich trial, under the pe- 
nalty of twenty pounds for *each ncglcci ; and he fliall be 
Crdhkd fo receive from the of fuch parifli 

fufof pounds fifteen Ihiilings, and no niore, for 
trial, entering , up fo and any 

oih^rdbufiuefs tfiereio ; And further, the 

dQ|»uty-* 
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deputy-marfhal for the faid panfh, or ibi^ propel* perfon ^ p 
ailing under him^fhall alfb be obliged to attend Aich trlaly 
under the lame penalty of t\yenty pounds for each neglect v 
and that he fhali be entitled to receive . from the church- 
wardens of fuch parifh forty (hillings, for atiending at the 
trial and execution of fuch offender as fhali be condemacd 
to die, and no more. 

LV. And be it further E nailed by the authority afore- Five days 
faid. That in all trials of any flave or flaves under this a«£l:, tnirto'^bc 
fiifficicnt notice of fuch trial fhali be firft given to the vets, 
owner, proprietor, or p 6 fk*flor of fuch Have or fiaves, hiS, 
her, or their lawful attorney or attornies, or oth.er re- 
prefentative or reprefentatives ; any law, cuftom, or ufage 
to the contrary not withllandiag. 

LVL And be it further Enacted by the aiithority afore- Slaves exc^ 
faid, That in all cafes where any flave or flaves fliail 
put upon liis, or their trial, and; (hall receive fentence 
of death or tranlportalion, the court, at the time of trying 
fuch flave or flaves, fhali aifo enquire w^hat Him or fums 
of money fuch owner, proprietor, or employer of the iaid 
flave or flaves ought to receive for fuch flave or flaves, 
and certify the fame, fb that fuch fum or funis of mOtiey 
do not exceed the fum of fixty pounds for each flav^sj fen- 
tenced as aforefaid. 

LVii. And be it further Ena^fled by the authority SuchvaTuv 
aforefaid, . That in all cales where any fKivc of flaves fliall paid by ri 
be hrOwj^ht to trial, and fliall be valued accordinfr to the 

, ^ \ ^ .’acr.iL , 

dirediion of this aCi , fuch flave or flaves fiiall be paid for 
by flic receiver* general of this ifland, out of any monies iii 
ins hands unappropriated ; and the money aririiig from^& 
acluitil fale of fucli flave or flaves as fliall be fb tranfpDrte^ 
by the deputy-rnarihal (h'vdl be accounted fori on o:ith| to 
the churcli wardens of the parifli • where the oiftuice (Hid 1 
be tried, to be by them paid oyef , to the recei vec^gone 
i or the ufe of the pubHcfc. 

EVIIL And be it farther EnaSed by the authorify 
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who fhall be 

tmifported from this iflan^ yfrder the direSloii of this 
fhkll wilfully fetuf^^^ tranfj.H'^rtation, fuch negro 
P** Other Have {hall, upon conviiiiortj without 

f. ' '. .Seiiefit . of clergy, ' 

MX. And whereas there are many inferior crimes and 
ciri^s. / mifderneanours committed by flaves, wdiich ought to be 
puriifhed in a funimary nianhery by order of the maglf- 
trates ; Be it therefore Enadled by the authority aforefiid. 
That, from and after the paffing of this a£t, it ftiall and 
may be lawful for any tvvo juilices of the peace to hear 
ami determine, in a ftimmary manner, all fuch crimes and 
rniidemeanours, giving' fufficient notice to the owmer or 
proprietor of fuch ftave of flaves or her attorney or 

atternics, or the perfon having tlie care of fuch Have or 
ifeves, of the time and place of trial, and to order and 
to be infliaed on fnem as fuch 
jufticcs, in their f!ra!t think fit, not exceeding 

fifty lafees or fix to hard labour j the 

cxpet^ces of which trial fhail not exceed ten {hillings to 
tfe<& conftabje, and {ball be paid by the mailer, owner, or 
©Kfiployer of fuch flaVe or fiaves 5 and in cafe fuch mailer, 
ownef^ or eniployer of f^ or (laves foall refuie or 

jleglcS vto pay fuch expenccs, it lhall and may be lawful 
for the faidjuftices, or either of them, to iflue bis or their 
warrant, feal, d!rc£led ,to any 

conftable^ for* levying the fame on the gt>ods and ebattdis 
of fuch maftef, pWnefy o to fell the feme 

at pufaHck; outefy,' purpofe of paying fueb expences, 
together charges attending the granting and cxe- 

fefe of goods and chattcisy tc- 
tuftiipg the overplus, if any, to the owner thereof. 

hri (efi to fhe 
of WGffcboules-'.in- the 
hi- thisdfla.ndv;fc^ reception of run- 

a#ay aild other (laves ; And whereas there no W are many 

3 



w - 1: 

fuch flaves la the pofleiHon of the proydlt-rnarlfial, of his APFBH^ 
lawful deputies who migh employed in the work^ BIX# 
hodfes in this iflancl to great advantage ; Be it therefore 
Enafled by the authority aforefaid, That, from and aftei 
the paiSng’of this a£l, it fhali ami may be lawfid for 
governors apd guardians of the refoe<£live workhourcs, m 
this ifland, if to them it fliall feem meet, to demand and 
receive from the pfovoft-marlhal, or his depudesj, 

all or any of the runaway negroes. or other Saves in his or 
their poCrcifion, or that niay hereafter come into his or 
tlK:ir cuiiody or poffeilion, upon the fold governors iuid 
guardians paying unto the prove ft-marfnal, or his lawful 
deputies, the full ariumnt of the fees and other contingent 
charges attending the (aid runaway fiaves during the time 
of their being committed to gaol, agreeably to this or any 
foniicT act; and the provolt-marfhal and his Jawdul de-* 
puties fliall comply with fuch requilitioas under the 
penalty of fifty pounds, 

LXL And be it further Edacled by the authority 
aforelaid, That no runaway Have fiiall, on any account, 
he committed to -gaol by any magiftrate of a pafi&^ 
where there is any wwkhoufe eftabKfhed, but to M 
v/orkhoufe only, 

LXU. And y/hereas the permitting and fuffering 
negTo and .other flavesvtG;.ki‘'^;p..horfc^^^ mares, mules, or 
gelding%is.hit:t:cnded \vith'-a^y -and great mifchiefe .to^ t 
illand in general ; In order, therefore, to remedy the iame, 

Be it further Entvffcd by the ^authority aforefaid. That, 
from and after the paffin| of this adf, the mafter, owner, 
praprittor, attorney, guardian, exec'u^^^ adminiftfat^, or 
other perfon, in poiieflton of any plaritation or peniin this 
ifland, having on any fuch plantation or pen any hoffe, 
mare, mule, or geldiiig, the reputed property of any flave 
or flavesy knowing the fame to life fuchi IMl caO# them 
to be taken Up, and iliall produce them at the moft 
pubUck place in the parilB at fuch time 

as 
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B O 0 juflices and veRry ftaJI, by advertirement in the 

j y, publick mnvfpap^rSv appoin|; for that purpofe, and that 
horfo, muresymules, andrgeld and there 

fold and difpofed of at publick outcry : and if any maftery 
ownerj proprietor, attorney, guardian 5 executor, admi- 
niftfatory or other perfori as aforefaid, flial! negledl or re- 
fufe fo doing/ each and every of then? fliall, for every 
negleft or refufal, refpe£iively, forfeit of thirty 

pounds, to be recovered in a funimary manner before any 
two juftices of the peace for the parifh or precinct where 
fuch neglect or refitfaj ihall happen, by the oath of one or 
niore credible witnefs or witneffes; which penalty fliall 
bp to the ufe of the perfon informing. 

Fen3[ty for LX!!!. And be it farther EnaPied by the authority 
aforelaid, That from and after the pafiing of this aft, no 
mafter, owner,, proprietor, attorney, guardian, executor, 
adminiftrator, or other perfon, in poffellion of any planta- 
tion, pen, or fettknnenty ^ permit or lufler 

any flave pr flaves to keep on fo or fet- 

dement, any lK>rfe, niaie, mule, or gelding j and, in cafe of 
fo doing, ihall, for every oftence, forfeit the funi of thirty 
pounds, to be recoyered in mamier aforefaid. 

Oath be LXIV* And be it further Enafted by the authority 
afbrefeid. That every mafter, owner, proprietor, attornc}^, 
guardiah, execiitor, adminitl^^^ other. perfon, at the 
refpeftive times of their gi^hg in an account of their 
jOiaves and.ftock to the juftiees and veftry, fliall alio make 
oath, that none of the faid horfes, mart*s, inule,^ or geldr 
wig^, fo any hegfo or other flave ; 

and that fochipertoni fo giving in, or his, her, or their em- 
ployer or employees, hath not,, nor have, in his, her, or 
their poffeiBan, to his, her, or their knowledge or belief^ 
any hprf^, marc, mule/ or ; gcldin^^ to, or re- 

put^ to belong to, any’ftaye or flavesj and in cafo any 
perfon refufe fo to do, every 

pei^oh fa neglcftiing or for every ofFence, 

forfeit 



the ilim of thirty pounds, to be recovered in the A??Ei? 
ianie himrnary manner, and to be D jx> 

before mentioned. ' 

LXV. And be it further Enacled by the authority Slaves not 
aforefaid, That, from and after the paffing of this a£f, no 
negro or other flave in this ifland ftiall purchafc or buy 
any horfe, marej mule, or gelding, under the penalty of 
forfeiting fuch horfe, mare, mule, or gelding, and' to be 
difpofed of as hereinbefore mentioned : And if any perfoii 
whatfoever fhall fell or give any horie, m'are, mule, or geld- 
ing, to any negro or other flave, or to any perfon in truft 
for fuch negro or other flave, every fuch perfon fliall, for 
every fuch horfe> mare,^mule, or gelding, fo fold or given, 
forfeit the fum of thirty pounds ; and every perfon who 
fhall purchafe, or be concerned in the purchafe of, any 
horfe, mare, mule, or gelding, in trull for any negro or 
other flave, Ihall forfeit the fum of thirty pounds i which 
faid penalties fliall be recovered in the fame fummary man- 
ner, and difpofed of as hereinbefore mentioned; any law> 
cuftom, or ufage to the contrary in any wife notwithfland- 
ing, ■ ^ 

LXV I, And be it further Enabled by the authority Penalty fov 
aforeiViO, That, in future, whenever a w&rant fliall be 
granted'by one or more of his Majefty’s juftices of the gainiiwbom 
peace againft any flave, if the faid flave ejuinot be imme- 
diatcly taken^n the faid warrjant, the owner, pofleflbr, 
attornSyj guardian, or overlcer, of fuch flave, fliall be ferved 
with a copy of the faid warrahr; and if flie, or they, 
do not carry the faid flave, before a magiftrate, to be dealt 
with according to law on tlie faid warraiit i T it fli^l 
be afterwards proved that the b^er, pollelRir,: attor^ 
guardian, or overfeer, bfiirucli l^ve, wilfully detained or 
concealed faid flave, he, flie, or they, fcall forfeit the fum 
of one hundred pounds* 

LXVII. And wherlks fevcr^ flaves have lately found 
means to defert from their owners, and depart from thi? 

ifiand. 



:||||; 





tempting- to 
4«p3irt this 
how 
fv^mihahis, 


i^eiiaity for 

■■■' 


m T H K 

iiUttd, to the great damage erf Cach owners^ in evii^^m- 
pie ta other fiaves, wh6 m^jr there be induced to attempt 
or conipirc to do die farne!^ And whereas there is reafon 
to fafpetSl that fucb flaves have been aided and a0iftecl in ' 
fuch efcape aad departure by other perfonsy and there is 
not any adequate punilhment provided by law for fuch do- 
fertion and departure, or attempting or confpirAng to dc- 
fcrt and depart this iilandy or for perfo^^^^^ aflifling, 

or abettings fuch deferters : For remedy whereof, Be it 
farther Ena£l:ed by the authority aforefaid, 'Fhat, from and 
after the pafling of this adi:, if any flave fliall run away from 
hi $3 her, or their owner or owners, employer or employers, 
and go off, or confpire or attempt to go off, this ifland in 
any fliip, boat, canoe, or other veflel or craft whatfoever, 
or be aiding, abetting, or afllfting, to any other flave or 
fiaves in fuch going ofF this ifland, he, flie, or they, fo 
running aiid going ofF, or confpiring or attempting to go 
off, or fo aiding, aflittihg, or abetting, in fuGh going oif, 
being thereof conviiStedvfball fuffer death, or fuch punifh« 
mait as the fivid court Ihail think proper to dired. 

LXVIIL And be it further Ehadfod by ft 
aforefaid, or mulatro, fha!!, 

from and after the pafling of this adi, knowingly be aiding, 
affifting, or abetting) any flave or flavcs in going ofF this 
ifland, and eitlier in the fu- 

preme court or in any of ,the aflize eourt^^|f^^,this Hland, 
fuch Indian, free flhall be forthwith 

tratifportcd oCthis ifland by the provpff -marfhalrgeneral, 
or h|$ lawful info Whofe Cui^ fuch perfoa or 

peKoas or perfoiis, 

afterward^-. . 
or they, being fo 
udkatire . 

turn. Aiid 





And be it further Enl^ed by the autnoricy apPek^ 
aforeiludv,That If any white perfon or perfons fhall know- p i x . 
ingly be aiding^ affifting, or shining, any flave or flavcs, 
in going off this iiland/ht% fheypr they^ being convicted 
thereof by biil, plaint, or informatlQUj iii th fupFeine court aidhig Opes 
of judicature, or courts of affia^e, fh^ll forfeit the fum of 
on e hundred pounds for eacb flave ; one. moi ety whereof 
fhall be to our Soycreign Lord the King, his heirs and 
fuccefibrs, for and towards the fupport of the government 
of this iflaiul, and the contingent charges thereof > and the 
other moiety to the patty or parties at whofe luit or corn** 
plaint fuch perfon was convicted, and fiiall al(b fuffer im- 
prifonaicnt, at the difered on of the laid court, for any 
[pace of time not exceeding tvvelve months, without bail 
or mainpriy,e, 

LXX. And be it further Enafted by the authority^ 
aforciaid, That ^it fhall and may be lawful to proceed 
againfi: the perfon .or perfon^ fo aiding, aOIfting, or abet- asamilb 
tirjg, fucli Have or flaves in going off this illand, whetlier 
the princi[)al or principals be ,convi£ted or not j any thing 
in this, oi^^any o?:her ach, law, cuftomy 
contJTuy notvyithllanding. 

LX X L , A the overlecrs ;oi eitates in this 
jiland make a frequent praTlee of foveral efo 

fates under their care and -management^ on the refpcdtiyek 
foafons allowed fur negro holidays, whereby many dan- 
gerous meetings ai^d permciQus pradfices arc carried on ; 
la order, therefore, to prcycnt the. like. fo the future, Be OvatCctn 
it Enack-d by the authority afordkid. That if Sny overfccr. eflatet o»^ 
in tins iiland ihall aldhnt. hirnfoJ^from the under his 
care and management, on any of tile, partm^^^^ 
herein before nicntloned to be allowed to 
leave ’of his employer, every fuch overfecr lb offending, 
y lor .eyery Jbrf^r : pb 

be recovered by information^ hpon oath^W^ 

:.M. thb peacc,;dia a f 

offence 
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HISTaRT OF THE 
ihall ‘ happen. jf la W> c u{tom> or ulage to the 

con t t'M'y notwi th ftin3iog^ ■ 

XXiSlI. Aocl be It further EnaiSled by the authority 
afpreCiid, 'fhat it ihall not be lawful for any juftice of the 
peace, fitting on the trial of any fiave or flaves, or other- 
?wife, to fentence or border any flavc to be inu tilatc J or 
hiaimed for any offeihee wHatfoever, 

LXXH [. 'And be it farther Enaded, That if any ne- 
grb or other flaVe, who^ ^ to be confined 

in the workhoufe for the tein^ two years or a lefs time, 
fhall efcape from Inch confinement before tlie expiration 
of his fentence, fuch negro or other Have, being retaken, 
ihall, on proof of his or her identity, before two juft ices 
a^^udged by them to be fent back to con- 
finemem^^ a whipping, not exceediiig fifty 

lafhes, . : ■ 

; X And; be it farther Enacted by the authoriry 

aforefaid^ That if the provoft-marftial, o.r any of his lawful 
deputies V or any lawful conftable, or workhoufe-keeper^ 
ih.all wUtingly or negligehliy fuffer any fiave or ilax^cs to 
e&ape, who .fliall be confinitted to his or their cuilotly for 
any ofFence uM ail, To that fuch flave of Haves fhall 
not be retaken within two years, fuch rnarflial, con liable, 
or yvbrkhdufe-kee^^^ fuffbr fuch elcape, Ihall 

forfeit, fhefum of twenty pounds, xvi thou t injury to the 
of the o wner to fue for the vala^ fame, 

c XXXV. Anil be it further Ena^ed by the authority 
^fprelkid, That no negro or other fiave Ihall be allowed to 
bunt any nniles, or aiTes, in any part 

of ilfis lanceapguns, cuthifl'es, or other inftru- 

or their;mafi 

ter, bverfeer, or feme other white perfon by hilii or them 
deputed,: or jby petiniffion in wrW and if any negro 
■.dr':ptli^|;:fiave contrary;;^ true intent 'and 

meting of this he.or they, being thereof cohviileJ 

BxM think propfef ta 

T.XXVL Aha 
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li/XXVL And be it further by the authority 

arorefaid, That it fhall and may be lawful for the juftices 
aibrefeid, and they ate hereby required, tO; do their feyeral 
nnd refpedVive dudes under when martial law (hall 

happen to be in force, as they might or ought tohave done 
if martial law were not iubfiftin^ any law, cuftom,^^^ 
ufage, to the contrary thereof not withftandihg^ 

LXXVII. And belt fether Enabled by the 
aforefaidjThat all jurors ferving at flave courts, and every 
perfon and nerfons whofe preferice may be requilite, at 
the examination of any flave or flaves, or upon the trial of 


APPfel^- 

BIXv 


juftices.to 
dp ihcir du- 
ty in martiAl 
law. 


JuTOfs# 8:Ci 
prosedtcdi 


any (lave or flaves, and who fliall be required to attend by 
warrant under the hand and feal of any jiiftice of the peace> 
and all and every flave and flaves who fliall be brought as 
witnefles, fliall be protedled in their perfons from all 
mefne or judicial proccfs whatfpever, in their going to, 
attending at, and returning from, fuch examinations or 
trial, and that fuch flaves fliall not be fubjebl to be levied 
on. . \ . ■ . . ■ \ ■ 


LXXVIIL And belt further Enabled by the aiitho-^H^^ 
iity aforef lid, That all penalties in this acl mentioned, and 
not already deeb^red how they fliall be recovered and ap- and difpoM 
plied, fhall, if not exceeding twenty pounds, be recovered 
in a fumniary manner before any two of his Majefty^s 
juflices of the peace, by diftrefs and fale of 
goods artd-^cha<ttelsi and, if exceeding tw^enty pounds, to 
be recovered in the fupreme court of judicature of this 
ifland, or in cither of the epurts of a^ffizeiby a^iqn of debt, 
bill, plaint, or information, wherein nohe^in, protec-^ 
tlon , wager of law, or non vuK ultcriu$ profequi, iliaH 
entered; one moiety of which pcnalries^^ A^^ be to the 
parifh where rlie offence is committed, and the other moiety 
to the informer, or him, her, or them whb 
fame. 
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OF 

5'^e Pritilh Colonies in the Weil Indies 

B O O K V. 

A G R r e p- L T U R E. 

C H A P. J. 

$ugar C(jne. — Knouitj io the ancient s\ ~~CtmjcSiiires 
coTicwiing its intTodutLwn inio Kuroper — Con- 
veyecifmn Shifyto the Azores, i£c. in the ic^th 
cenimry, and from thence to, the Weji In dies.-— 
Evidence to prove that Cobirnbus himfdf carried 
it from the Canary Jflands to Hdfpanio!a.—5xim- 
imry of P. haheit'sTeafoning to denmilh ate that 
it was found growing fporitaneoidly ^ in the IVefi 
hdm.~~~B6th aecomts 'reconciled. — Botanical 
name and defcriptionc^Sdild hefts adapted for its 
cultivation^ and: ihetr varieties, deferibed.- — -Ufe 
and adrvantage aft the plougJi.-dJfa method of 
hotinge^ 

'^Blaft.-^Edfahures,- — Improvements fitggejied. 

Q K treating of tbi^;%richltn of the Weft 
Jhdyh Iflahds, tilt ftrft obj^ that nat^^ 

' attention is r the Caije which produces 

their 
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their great Itaple commodity, lugar a plant c h a ». 
which, from its cornmereial importance an ge- ^ ^2, 
neral utility, we may ventufe to pronounce one 
of the mod valuable in the creation. The an- 
cient name of the cane was^ Sa^cAarumr This 
word was corrupted, in monkifli Tatin, into 
c/jarum, and afterwards into Zucr a. By the Spa- 
niards it was converted into from whence 

Sugar. The plant is a native of the eaft, and 
was probably cultivated in India and Arabia time 
immemorial. The fweet- cane is mentioned twice 
in the Old Teftament *, as an article of mer- 
chandize j and there is a paflage in Diofeorides 
wliich feems to imply, that the art of granulating 
the juice by evaporation was praCliled in his 
time ; for lie deferibes fugar as having the ap- 
pearance of fait, and of being brittle to the teeth. 

Salts tnodo coaclum eji j dentibus at fal fragile. 

Lucan, enumerating the eaflern auxiliaries of 
Pompey, deferibes a people who u fed the cane- 
juIcG as a common drink, 

Quifne bib iini tenerd dukes ah ariindine fuccos. 

L a FIT AXJ GGnje<diires, however, that the plant 
itfelf was unknown in Chriftendom, until the 
tinie of the jCroifades- Its cultivation, irid the 
method of exprefling, and purifynhg the juice, as 

* Ifaiah, c'l. xliii, v, »4. Jeremiah, ch. vi. v. ao. 

praidifed 
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n* 

BOO K pfa<5life<3 by the ihhabitahts 0 Tripoli, 

are' deieribeci by Mkei'ius Jlquaifisy^^^ monkith 
writer, who obfervesi that the Chriftian foldiers 
in the Holy Land frequently derived refreflimcnt 
and fopiTort, in a fcarcity of prQviftons, by fucking 
the canes *. It fiourifhed alfo in the Morca, and 
in the Illands of Rhodes and Malta, and from 
thence was tranlported into Sicily ; but the time 
is not precilely afcertained ; Lafitau recites a 
donation*of William, the fecond king of Sicily, 
to the monaftery of St. Bermet, of a mill for 
grinding fugar-canes, with all its rights, mem- 
bers, and appurtenances. This happened in 
1 166. 

FabM Sicily, the Spaniards are faid to have 
conveyed the cane to the Azores, Madeira, the 
Canary and Cape-de-verd Iflands, loon after they 
were difeovered in the 15 th century ; and from 
fome one of thofe iflamds it has been fuppofed to 
have found its way, at an early period, to Bralil 
and the Weft Indies ; “ producing a commerce 
(fays Lafitau) which has proved more valuable 
than the mines of Peru.” 

Such is the commonly-received opinion re- 
Ipetfting the hiftory of this valuable production. 

•The fame author, ia hU account of thereign of Baldwin, 
yelatesf that the Ouiadci^ took eleven camels, laden with 
fugar, fq that it muft been in confiderable quan- 
titles. 


Herrera 
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Herfera politively aflerts, tliat the fugar-caiie c h a p 
was traniijlaiited into Hifpaniola froin the Ga- 
nary Ifla.nds, in the year 1506, by a Spaniai'd of 
the name of Aguilon (d) ; but in .this inftance 
the refpedable hiftorian, howeVer correfl i n ge- 
neral, is clearly miftaken; it appearing by the 
teftimony of Peter Martyr, in the third Book of 
his firft Decad, written during Columbus’s fecond 
expedition, which began in 1493, and ended in 
1495, that the fugar-cane was, at that period, 
fufficiently known in l-Iifpaniola. 

The fad. feems to have been, that Columbus 
himtelf carried it thither among other articles and 
pVodudions which he conveyed from Old Spain 
and the Canary Wands, in his fecond voyage. 
Mart}Ts account is as follows; — “ Ad foetus 
“ procrcandos, etjuas, oves, juvencas, et plura 
“ alia cum fui generis mafculis : legumina, tri- 
“ ticum, hordcum, et reliqua ijs fimiiia, non 
“ folum alimenti, verum etiam feminandi gratia, 

“ pr£E;feclus apparat : vites et aliarum noflratium 
“ arborum plantaria, quibus terra ilia caret ad 
“ earn important : nullas enim apud eas infulas 
“ notas arbores invenf-re praeter pinUs palmafquc 
et eas aliitFimas, ac mlr^e duritiei et proGcritatis 
“ ac rectitudinis, propter foil ubertatem ; atquc 
“ etiam ignotos fruft us alias plures prbemantes. 

fvv’ Vol. i. p>. 320. 

“ Terram 
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* o 0 jc *■ Terram atuwl dfle quas ani- 

blunt fidera, u^ Although in this 

paflage the lugar-cahe is not exprcfsly. enu- 
merated, it is evident that, it was not contidered 
by Golombus as a native of the country; for he 
CGiild not poflibly have been unacquainted with 
this produftion, which grew in great perfection 
in Valencia, and other parts of Spain ; yet he 
found, it feerns, on his arrival, no trees or plants 
in the new'ly-difcovered country,- of vvlficU he had 
any previous knowledge, excepting only the pine 
and the palm. That the cane was then there, 
appears from a fubfequt^t pailage; in which, 
fpeaking of fuch vegetable productions as the 
Spaniai'ds had fown or {)ianted in an incloled 
garden inniiediatcly after their arrival. Martyr 
has thefc words, which, combined with t!ic 
former, are, as I conceive, clecifive of the quei- 
tion.— “ Melones cucurbiias, cucu meres et, alia 
id genus, in diem fextum et trigefiiTurm carp- 
lerunt. Sed nniquanv Ic meliores unquam co- 
rned ide aiebant. Htec liortcniia, toto anno ha- 
bent recentia. Cminafum radices ex quarum fucco 
faccanm exiorqueter, fed non coagn'alur fucciis, cn- 
Mtalei camds inifa qtdndccmd^^ etiam diem cmi- 



other hkhdi there are authors of great 
learning and indufliry, who niaintain that the 
fugar-cane is a native be th of the ifiands and the 
3 continent 
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continent of America, within the tropicks. They < 
ahfert, that it was found growing fpontaneoully 
in many parts of the new h.emifphere, when firft 
explored by the Spariifh int?aders. P- Labat, who 
appears to have confidered the queftion with a 
laborious attention, is decidedly of this opi- 
nion (b)^ and he quotes, in fupport of it, among 
other authorities, that of Thomas Gage, an 
Englijhman, who went to New Spain in 1625, 
and of whom I have had occafion to fpeak in a 
former part of this work. Gage’s voyage is now 
before me, and it is certain that he enumerates 
fugar-caiies among the fruits and provillons fup- 
plicd the crew of his flrip by the Charaibes of 
Guadaloupe. “ Now,” obferves Labat, “ it is 
a raft that the Spaniards had never cultivated 
an inch of ground in the fmaller Antilles. Their 
fliips commonly touched at thofe iflands indeed, 
for wood and water, and they left fwine in the 
view of fupplying with freth provilions fuch of 
their eountiymen as might call there in future, 
but it were ablurd in the higheft degree to fup- 
pole, that they would plant fugar-canes, and 
put hogs afltore at the fame time to deftroy 
them. 

“ NEiTHEit had the Spaniards any motive 
for beftowing this plant on iflands which they 

(b) Tom, in. c, XV. p. ao. 

confidered 


ni. 
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» o o K as of nO kind of importance, except 

Y . for the purpofe that has been mentioned ; and 

to fuj>pofe that tiie Gharaibes might have cul- 
tivated, after their departure^ a produAion of 
which they knew nothing, betrays a total ig- 
norance of the Indian difpofition and charaAer. 

“ But,” continues Labat, “ we have furer 
teflimony, and fuch as proves, beyond all con- 
trad iAion, that the fugar-cane is the natural 
produAion of America. For, betides the evi- 
dence of Francis Ximenes, who, in a Troatife on 
American plants, printed at Mexico, aflerts, that 
the fugar-cane grows without cultivation, and to 
an extraordinary tize, on the banks of the river 
Plate ft' we are aflured by Jean de Lery, a pro- 
tellant minifler, who was chaplain, in 1556, to 
the Dutch garrifon in the fort of Coligny, on 
the river Janeiro, that he himfelf found fugar- 
canes in great abundance in many places on the 
banks of that river, and in fituations never 
vifited by the Portuguefe. Father Hennepen, 
and other voyagers, bear teftimoay in like manner 
to the growth of the cane near the mouth of the 
Miffiffippij and Jean de Laet to its fpontaneous 
produAipn in the Tfland of St. Vincent. It is 
not for the plant itfelf, therefore, but for the 

, /fj Pifo obferres, In provincia Rio tie la Plata, Cannas 
Sacchari fponte enafei, adolefcereque in arbori proceritaiem, 
arque chrjftalla facebarea seftu folis exfudare, conftat.” 

fecret 
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iecfet of making fugar fropi if^ Jf 

Indies are indebted to the Spaniards and Por- 

tuguefe; and thefe to the nations of the eaft.” 

Such is the reafoning of Labat, which the 
learned Lafitau has pronounced incontrovertible ; 
and it is greatly ftrengthened by recent difcove- 
I'ies; the fugar-cane having been found in many 
of the iflands of the Pacifick Ocean, by our late 
illuftrious navigator Captain Cook. 

In thefe accounts, however, there is no con- 
tradi&ion. The fugar-cane might have grown 
tpontaneoufly in many parts of the New World ; 
and Columbus, unapprized of the circumftance, 
might likewife have carried fome of the plants to 
Hifpaniola, and fuch I believe was the facSl. But 
be this as it may, the induftry with which the 
Spaniflr fcttlers applied themfelves to its cultiva- 
tion, affords a wonderful contrail to the manners 
of the prefent inhabitants ; it appearing by the 
teftimony of Oviedo, that no lefs than thirty 
ingenios, or fugar-milis, were eflabliflied on that 
illand fo early as 1535. 

The botanical name of the fugar-cane Jrm- 
do Saccharifera. It is a jointed reed terminating 
in leaves or blades, whofe edges are finely and 
fliarply ferrated. The body of the cane is ftrong 
but brittle, and when ripe of a fine ftraw colour, 
inclinable to yellow ; and it contains :a foft pithy 
tubftance, which affords a cop 

j trice 
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jiiice of a lead Cloying and mod 

agreeable in nature. Tlie intermediate dif- 
tance between each joint of the cane varies 
according to the nature of the foil in general 
it Is from one to three inclies in length, and 
from half an inch to an inch in diameter. The 
length of the whole cane depends likewile upon 
circumftances. In drong lands and lands richly 
manured, I have feen feme that meafured twelve 
feet from tlie dole to the upper joint. The 
general height however (the flag part excluded) 
is from three feet and a half to feven feet, and in 
very rich lands the dole or root has been known 
to put forth upwards of one hundred fuckers 

or flioots 

( <l) The tops of canes fometimes flioot up in arroivs, de- 
corated at the top with a pinnacle, the glumes of which con- 
tain a w hit! fli dull:, or rather feed; yet thefe being fowed 
never vegetate, as 1 have heard, in the Weft Indian iflands ; 
a circnmftance which jjerhaps may be adduced as a proof 
tliat the cane is not tlie fponianeous production of this part 
of the world. In Abyffinia and other parts of the Eaft it 
is eafily raifed from the feed. Fi,{. Bruce's Travels. Since 
the firft edition of this -work was publiflied, Sir Joieph Banks 
has fatisfied me that there are feveral varieties exiftincr in tlie 
cane with which we are wholly unacquainted in the Weft 
Indies. I have feeii, in his poftefTion, a dried fpecimen that 
was brought originally from the South Seas^ which, as far as 
can be judged by its prefent appearance, is of a far fiiperior 
fort to the fpecies cultivated in our iftands. It is not only, 
of greater length in the who^^ the diftance between the 
joints is nearly tudee as grefit as in the finelt canes 1 ever 
beheld* 

It' 
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It may be fuppofed that a plant tlms rank c h a p. 
and fuccnlent, requires a ftrong and deep foil to ^ 

bring it to jjcrfefhion, and, as far as nly own obfer- 
vation has extended, I am of opinion that no land 
can be too rich for that purj^ofe. — When bad 
fugar is made from (at and fertile foils, properly 
fituated, I am inclined to impute the blame, 
rather to mifnianagement in the manufacturer 
than to the land. I'lie very bed foil however 
that I have feen or heard of, for the production 
of fugar of the lined (quality, and in the larged 
proportioii, is the afoy loam of St. Chridopher’s, 
of which an account has Ireen given in the hif- 
tory of that idand. Next to that, is the foil 
which in Jamaica is called brich-moul ; not as 
rcfembling a brick in colour, but as containing 
fucli a due mixture of clay and fand, as is fup- 
pofed to render it well adapted for the ule of 
the kiln. It is a deep, warm and mellow, hazel 
earth, eafily worked and though its furtace foon 
grows dry after rain, the under dratum retains 
a conlidcrable degree of moidurc in the dried 
weath.er ; — with this advantage tocj, that even in 
the wetted feafon, it feldom reejuires trenching. 
Plant-canes in this foil (which arc thole of tlie 
did growth) have been known in very fine lea- 
I'ons to yield two tons and a half of fugar per 
acre ( e). After this, maj|Jj|^ reckoned the black 

mold, 

( «} This fpecies of foil abounds very generally >n the 
French part of r]ifp;m,iola— which gives that noble ifland fo 

Vox.. If. Ik great 
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mold, of fevcral varieties. The bell is the deep 
black earth of Barbadoes, and fome 

other of ti e Windward Iflands , out tlierc is a 
fpecies of this mold in Jamaica thar is but little, 
if any thing, inferior to it, which abounds with 
limeftone and flint, on a fubflratum of foapy 
marie. Bi ick mold on clay is more common, 
but as tliC moitl is generally fliailow, and the 
clay ftifi’ and retentive of water, this laft fort of 
land requires great labour, both in ploughing 
and trenching, to render it profitable. Properly 
pulverized and manured, it becomes very pro- 
du<5tive ; and may be fait! to be inexhawftlblc. 
It were endlefs to attempt a minute defeription 
of all the other foils which are found in thefe 
iflands. There is however a peculiar fort of land 
on the north fide of Jamaica, chiefly in the parifh 
of Trelawney, that cannot be palled over unno- 
ticed, not only on account of its fcarcity, but its 
value ; few foils producing finer fugars, or fuel-; 
(I have been told by fugar refiners) as anfwer fo 
well in the pan — an exprclTion, fignifying, as I 
underftand it, a greater return of refined fugar 
than common. The land alluded to is generally 
of a red colour ; the fliadcs of which however 

vary 

grept a fuperiority over moft of our own fugar colonies. In 
Jamaica, it is confined pariflies only, and in thofe 

parilhes to particular fpots. In fome places this fort of land 
is rather gravelly, but this circumftance, if the feafons are 
favourable, -is of no great difad vantage. 
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vary confiderably, from a deep chocolate to a c 
rich fcarlet ; in fome places it approaches to a 
bright yellow, but it is every where remarkable, 
when firll turned’ up, for a glolTy or fliining 
furfree, and if wetted, ilains the fingers like 
paint. I have felcfted i’pccimens which are hardly 
diftinguilliable by the eye or the ^/iich, from the 
fubftance called gamboge. Earths of various 
fliades of red and yellow, are found indeed in 
many other parts of the Well; Indies, but in none 
of them arc obferved the fame glofly ap[:eai'ancc 
and cohefion as in the foil in quellion, which 
appears to me to confift of a native earth or 
pure loam with a mixture of clay and fand. It 
is eafily worked, and at tlie fame time fo tena- 
cious, that a pond dug in this foil in a proper 
fituation, w'ith no other bottom than its own 
natural texture, hoTds water like the ftiffcll clay. 

It is remarkable, however, that the fame^deprec 
of ploughing or pulverization which is ablb- 
lutely necefiary to render ftitt and clayey lands 
produ6li\'e, is here not only unneceflary, but 
hurtful ; — for though this foil is deep, it is at 
the fame time far from being heavy ; and it is 
naturally dry. As therefore too much expofure 
to the fcorching influence of a tropical fun, dc- 
Itroys its fertility, the fyftem of hufbandry on 
fugar plantations, in which this foil abounds, is 
to depend chiefly on what are called ratoofi 
R z 
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isoo K. canes (f). Ratoons are the fprouts or fuckers 
that fpring from the roots, or doles of the canes 
that have been previoully cut for fugar, and are 
commonly ripe in twelve months. — Canes of the 
fitft growth, as hath been obferved, are called 
plant-canes. They are the immediate produce 
of the original plants or gems placed in the 
ground, and require from fifteen to feventeeii 
months to bring them to maturity. The firft 
yearly returns from their roots are called JirJl 
ratoons ; the fecond year’s growth, fecond ratoons ; 
and fo on, according to their age. In moft parts 
ot the Weft Indies it is ufual to hole and plant 
a certain proportion of the cane land (commonly 
one-third) in annual fucceffion. This, in the 
common mode of holing the ground by the hoe, 
is frequently attended with great and exceffive 
labour to the negroes, which is faved altogether 
by the fyftem we are treating of. By the latter 
method, the planter, intlead of docking up his 
ratoons, and holing and planting the land ane\y, 
fuffers the doles to continue in the ground, and 
contents himfelf, as his cane fields become thin 
and impoveridied, by fupplying the vacant fpaces 
with frefti plants. By thefe means, and the aid 
of manure, the produce of fugar per acre, if not 

(f) So called from bding rejettms or fprouts, rej'ttms, rt't- 
tens, mttoHs ; or more prp^^iy from a corrupt pronuncia- 
tion of the Spanifli word which ha* the. fame fignifi- 

qttion. 

apparently 
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apparently equal to that from the beft plant- c h a p. 
canes in other foils, gives perhaps in the long- 
mn full as great returns to the owner ; conii- 
dering the relative proportion of the labour and 
expence attending the different fyflems. — The 
common yielding of this land, on an average, is 
feven hogflieads of fixteen cwt. to ten acres, 
which are cut anmrally. 

In the cultiv'ation of other lands (in Jamaica 
efpccially) the plough has been introtluced of 
late years, and in forae few cafes to great advan- 
tage ; but .it is not every foil or fituation that 
will admit the ufe of the plough ; fome lands 
being much too ftoney, and others tcx> fteep; 
and 1 am forry I ha've occafion to remark, that 
a praftice commonly prevails in Jamaica, on 
proj)crtics where this auxiliary is ufed, which 
would exhaufl the finefi; lands in the world. It 
is that of ploughing, then crofs plougliing, round- 
ridglng, and barrowing the fame lands from year 
to year, or at lead every other year, without af- 
fording manure : accordingly, it is found that 
this method is utterly deflrudtive of the ratoon, or 
focond growth, and altogether ruinous. It is in- 
deed aftonifhing that any planter of common read- 
ing or obfervation, fhould be paflive under fo per- 
nicious a fyftem. Some gentlemen however of 
late manage better : their pfadicc is to break up 
ftiff and clayey land, by one or two ploughings, 

R 3 early 
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BOOK early in the fpring, and give it a fummer’s fal- 
low. In the autmnn fuilcwing, being then 
mellow and more eafily worked, it is holed and 
planted by manual labour, after the old method, 
which flrali be ])rLicntly defcribed. But in truth, 
the only advantag;ous fyitem of ploughing in the 
Weft Indies, is to confine it to the fiinple opera- 
tion of Vv'hich may certainly be performed 

with much greater facility and difpatch by the 
ploiigh than by the hoe ■, and the relief which, 
in tjic cafe of ftitf and dry foils, is thus given to 
the negroes, exceeds ail cftimation, in the mind 
of a humane and provident owner. On this 
fulijeet I fpcak from pradtical knowledge. At a 
plantation of my own,' the greateft part of the 
land wiiich is annually planted, is neatly and fuf- 
liciently laid into canc-h.oles, by the labour of 
one able man, three boys, and eight oxen, with 
the common fingle-wheeled {)!ough. The plough- 
ftiarc indeed is iomewhat wider than ufual, but 
this is the only difference, and the method of 
ploughing is the fimpleft poflib'e. — By returning 
the plough back along the furrow, the turf is 
alternately thrown to the right and to the left, 
forming a trench leven inches deep, about two 
feet and a half wide at the top, and one foot 
wide at the bottom. A fpace of eighteen or 
twenty inches is left between each trench, on 
which the rnould being thrown by the Ihare, the 

banks 
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banks are properly formed, and the holing is com- chap, 
plete. Thus the land is not exhaufted by being i- 
too much expofed to the fun ; and in this man- 
ner a field of twenty acres is holed with one 
plough, and with great eai'e, in thirteen days. 

The plants arc afterwards placed in tlie trench 
as in the cotumon method, which remains to be 
delcribed. 

The ufual mode of holing by manual labour 
is this ; — The quantity of land intended to be 
planted, being cleared of weeds and other in- 
cumbrances, is divided into leveral plats of cer- 
tain dimeniions, commonly from fifteen to twenty 
acres each ; the ipaces between each plat or di- 
vifion are left wide enough for roads, ior the 
conveniency of carting. Each plat is then fub- 
divided, by means of a line and wooden pegs, 
into ftnall fquares of about three feet and a half. 
Sometimes indeed the fc(uares are a foot larger ; 
but this cii'cumlbince makes bur little difference. 

The negroes are then placed in a row in the firft 
line, one negro to a fquare, and diredted to dig 
out with their hoes the foveral fquares, commonly 
to the depth of five or fix inches. The mould 
which is dug up being formed into a bank at the 
lower fide, the excavation Or cane-hole feldom 
exceeds fifteen inches in width at the bottom, 
and two feet and a half at the top. The negroes 
then fall back to the next line, and proceed as 

R 4 before. 
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BOOK before. Thus the feveral fquares between each 
line are formed into a trench of much the fame 
dimenfions with that which is made by the plough. 
An able negro will dig from fixty to eighty of 
thefe holes for his day’s work of ten hours j but 
if the land has been previoufly ploughed and lain 
fallow, the fame negro will dig nearly double the 
number in the fame time (f). 

The cane-holes or trench being now com- 
pleted, whether by the plough or by the hoe, 
and the cuttings feledted for planting, which are 
commonly the tops of the canes that have been 
ground for lugar (each cutting containing five 
or fix gems) two of them are fufFicient for a cane- 
hole of the dimenfions deferibed (g). Thefe, 

being 

(f) As the negroes work at this Ifiiiinefs very unequally, 
according to their ditrorcnt degrees of bodily iirength, it Is 
fometinies the pradtit^e to pvi: two negroes to a finglc fquarc; 
but if the land has not had the previous afliliancc of rlie 
plough, it commonly requires the labour of 50 or 60 aide 
negroes for 20 days to hole 20 acres. It is reckoned a tole- 
rable day’s work for 40 negroes to hole an acre in the 
courfc of a day. In Jamaica, fome gentlemen, to eaft^ their 
own (laves, have this laborious part of the planting biifincfs 
pei formed by job work. The ufual price for holing and 
planting is from eight to ten pounds currency per acre. The 
coft of falling and clearing lieavy wood laird is commonly as 
much more. 

(g) It is a maxim with fome people tc plant tjiin on poor 
lands, and thick in rich; but it is a maxim founded in error. 
They fuppofe that the richer the foil is, the greater number 
of plants it will niaintain ; which is true enough ; but they 

forget 
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being placed longitudinally in the bottom of the c H a 
hole, are covered with mould about two inches *• 
deep i the reft of the bank being intended for 
future ufe. In twelve or fourteen days the young 
(prouts begin to appear, and, as foon as they 
rife a few inches above the ground, they are, or 
ought to be, carefully cleared of weeds, and 
furnithed with an addition of ni,ould from the 
banks. This is ufuaJIy performed by the hand. 

At the end of four or five mouiths, the banks 
are wholly lev'^elled, and the fpac<^s between the 
rows carefully hoe-ploughed. Frequent clean- 
ings. 


forget tliat the plant itlVlF will, in fuch foils, pnt forth. fliooU 
in abundance; mod of which, if ihe lands are not over flantcd^ 
will come to perfedion • whereas from thick planting in rich 
mould the flioors choke and deftroy eat h other. On tlie 
other hand, in foils where the canes will not ftock (viz. put 
out freUi flioots) the overfecr muft fuppfy the greater num- 
ber of plants in the hrft iuftance, cr the pr oduce will be little 
or nothing. To what has been faid in the text concerning 
the method of holing, it may not be improper to add the 
following particulars A fqnare acre contains 43,560 feet; 
therefore, to know the exad number of holes wliich an acre 
will admit, the rule is, to multiply the length of each hole by 
the breadth, as thus: Siippofe you line four feet one way, 
and three feet the other, then four multiplied by three^ makes 
twelve fqnare feet, and 43,560 divided by is, gives 3,650 
holes. Thefe are large holes, and if the land is dry and flilF, 
an able negro will not be able to dig more tlian 60 fuch u\ 
his day’s work. It will require, therefore, in fuch land,, 
juft 60 negroes to hole an acre in a day. The richer the land 
is, the wider you line, of courfe the fewer holes to an acre; 
(oqr feet by four feet gives 2,722 holes. 
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BOOK ings, while the canes are yoring, are indeed Co 
^ eflentially neceliary, that no other merit in an 
overfeer can compenfate for the want of attention 
in this particular. — A careful manager will re- 
move at the fame time, all the lateral flioots or 
fuckers that fpring up after the canes begin to 
joint, as they feldom come to maturity, and draw 
nourilbment from the original plants. 

The propereft feafon, generally fpeaking, for 
planting, is unqueftionably in the interval be- 
tween Auguft and the beginning of November. 
By having the advantage of the autumnal fea- 
fons, the young canes become fufficiently luxu- 
riant to Ibade the ground before the dry weather 
fets in. Thus the roots are kept cool and the 
earth mold. By this means too, they are ripe 
for the mill in the beginning of the fecond year, 
lb as to enable the ovcrlccr or maiiager to finilh 
his crop (except as to the few canes which arc 
refenx-d to furniih cuttings or tops for planting) 
by the latter end of May. Canes planted in and 
after November loie the advantage of the au- 
tumnal -rains, and it often happens that dry wea- 
ther in the beginning of the entuing year retards 
their vegetation, until the vernal feafons, or May 
rains, fet in ; when they Ijrrout both at the roots 
and the joints ; fo that by the time they are cut, 
the field is loaded with unripe fuckers, inflead of 
fugar-canes. A January plant, however, com- 
monly turns out well j but canes planted very 

late 
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late in the fprlng, though they have the benefit chap 
of the May rains, feldom anfwer cxpet;lation ; 
for they generally come in unfeafonably, and 
throw the enfuing crops out of regular rotation. 

They are therefore frequently cut before they are 
ripe ; or, if the autumnal feafons fet jn early, are 
cut in wet weather, which has probably occa- 
fioned them to fpring afrefli ; in eitlier cafe the 
effedl is the fame ; the juice is unconcodtcd, and 
all the tap being in motion, the root is deprived 
of its natural nourilhment, to the great injury of 
the ratoon. The chief objedtion to a fall plant 
is this ; that the canes become rank and top 
heavy, at a period when violent rains and higli 
winds are expedted, and are therefore frequcntlv 
lodged before they are fit to cut. The obferva- 
tion, when applied to canes planted in rich and 
new lands, is juft ; and on this account, fome 
gentlemen have introduced the following fyfteni; 

They plant in Auguft and September, clean the 
young Iprouts, and giv'e them mould occalionaily, 
until the beginning of January^, when tliey cut 
the young plants clofe to the ground with knives, 
and level the bank ; fpreading the remainder of 
the mould over the roots ; which foon afterwards 
fend out a number of vigorous and luxuriant 
thoots all of an equal growth. It is alledged, that 
by this means the cane is not too rank in theftormy 
months, and ncverthelefs comes to perfedfion in 
good time the fucceeding fpring. 


On 
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BOOK On the whole, it is a ftriking and jufl remark 
. ^ of Colonel Martin, that there is not a greater 

error in the fyftem of planting, than to make 
fugar, or to plant canes, in improper feafons of 
the yearj for by mifmanagenient of this kind 
every fucceeding crop is put out of regular order, 
A plantation, he obferves, ought to be confidered 
as a well-condrucled machine, compounded of 
various wheels turning different ways, yet all 
contributing to the great end propoied ; but if 
any one part runs too fall, or too flow, in pro- 
portion to the reft, the main puipofe is defeated. 
It is in vain, continues he, to plead in excufe the 
want of hands or cattle i becauf'e thefe wants 
mufl either be fupplied, or the planter muft con- 
trail his views, and proportion them to his abi- 
lity ; for the atternpi to do more than can be 
attained, will lead into perpetual dttordcr, and 
terminate in poverty. 

IJNFORTtfNA FELY, howevcr, neither pru- 
dence in the management, nor favourable foils, 
nor feafonable weather, will at all times exempt 
the planter from misfortunes. The fugar-cane 
is fubjcil to a dileafe which no forefight can 
obviate, and for wTich human wifdom has hi- 
therto, I fear, attempted in vain to find a re- 
medy. — This calamity is called the bhjly-\i is 
the aphis of Linm^us, and is diftinguilhed into 
two kinds, the black and the yellow j of which 
3 the 
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tlic latter is the moft deftrudlive. It confiils of 
myriads of little infedls, invifible to the naked 
eye, whofe proper food is the juice of the cane ; 
in fearch of which they wound the tender blades, 
and confequently deftroy the veflels. Hence the 
circulation being impeded, the growth of the 
plant is checked, until it withers or dies in pro- 
portion to the degree of the ravage (h) . 

Hitherto, I have faid nothing of a very im- 
portant branch in the fugar-planting, I mean the 
method of manuring the lands. The ncceflity 
of giving even the beft foil occafional affiftance 
is univcrfally admitted, and the ufual way of 
doing it in tlie Weft Indies is now to be de- 
feribed. 

The manure generally ufed is a compoft 
formed, 

I ft. Ob' the coal and vegetable afhes, drawn 
from tlie fires of the boiling and ftill-houfes. 

adly. Feculences difeharged from the ftill- 
houfe, mixed up with rubbiih of buildings, 
white-lime, &c. 

3dly. Refuse, or ficld-trafli, (i. e.) the dc- 



(h) In fome of the Windward Iflands, the cane, in very 
dry weather, is liable to be deftroyed alfo by a fpecies of 
grub called the borer. This calamity is fortunately un- 
known, at leal! to any extent, in Jamaica ; and never 
having feen it, I can give no certain defeription of it. I 
conceive the infedl to be the eruca minima e ruhro fufea of 
Sloane. In Tobago they haye another dcftrin^live infetfl 
called ihe Jumper Flj\ 


cayed 
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BOO K cayed leaves and ftems of the canes ; fo called in 
contradiftinftion to cane-tralh, referved for fuel, 
and hereafter to be defcrlbed. 

4thly. Dung, obtained from, the horfe and 
mule ftables, and from moveable pens, or fmall 
inclofures made by pofts and rails, occafionalty 
thifted upon the lands intended to be planted, 
and into which the cattle arc turned at night. 

5thly. Good mould, colIed:cd from gu/lies, 
and, other wade places, and thrown into the 
cs.tt\e-pens. 

The firft, (i. e.) ajhes, is commonly fuppofed 
to be a manure of itfelf, well adapted for cold 
and flifi clays j and in fome parts of Jamaica, it 
is the praftlce, in the fall of the year, to carry it 
out unmixed, in cart loads, to the land where 
it is intended to be uled. It is left there (or in 
Ibme fpot adjoining) in large heaps, until the 
land is holed ■, after which a barlcet full, contain- 
ing commonly from fifteen to twenty {rounds, is 
thrown into each cane-hole, and mixed with the 
mould at the time the plants are put into the 
ground. It may be doubted, however, whether 
athes, applied in this manner, are of much ad- 
vantage : I have been told, that if the land is 
opened five years afterwards, they will be found 
undillcrlved (k) . At other times, w'ain loads of 

(ij On wet lands, not eartly trenched, athes may be 
ufeful in abforhiug fuperfluous moitlure, and may therefore 
fometimes prove a good top drclling. 


the 
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the compoft, or dunghill before-mentioned, are chap. 
carried out and ufed in nearly the fame manner as 
the allies. 

But the chief dependence of the Jamaica 
planter in manuring his lands, is on the moveable 
pens, or occafional inclofures before deferibed ; 
not fo much for the quantity of dung coliefted 
by means of thofe Inclofures, as for the advantage 
of the urine from the cattle (the bell of all ma- 
nures), and the labour which is faved by this 
fyftem. I believe, indeed, there are a great many 
overfeers who give their land no aid of any kind, 
other than that of fliifting the cattle from one 
pen to another, on the fpot intended for planting, 
during three or four months before it is ploughed 
or holed f/J. 

What 

(!j This, however, is by no means futlicicnt on planta- 
tions tliat have been much worn and exhaufted by cultiva- 
tion, and perhaps there is no branch in the planting buhnefs 
wherein attention and fyftematick arrangement, as laving 
both time and labour, are more necellary than in collet 5 Hng 
and preparing large quantities of dung from the fources and 
materials before defcribetl. In fpreading the manure thus 
colle6led, the common allowance in the Windward Iflands, 

(where this part of hulbandry is beft underftood) is a fqiiare 
foot of dung to each cane-hole; fo that by knowing the 
number of holes in an acre of land, and the number of fqnare 
feet in a dung-heap, the manure may be proportioned to the 
ground- Nothing is more eafy than to afeertain the number 
of fquare feet in a dung-heap. Multiply the length by the 
breadth, and the produce by the height- Thus, 30 feet, the 
length, multiplied by 30 feet, the breadth, gives 900 leer, 

which 
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What has hitherto been faid, however, re- 
lates folely to the method of preparing lands for 
plant-canes. Thofe who truft chiefly to ratoonSt 
find it as neceflTary to give their cane- fields atten- 
tion and afliilance from the time the canes are 
cut, as it was before they were planted. It is the 
advice of Colonel 'Martin, fo foon as the canes 
are carried to the mill, to cut off, by a fliarp 
hoe, all the heads of the cane-ftools, three inches 
beloiv the fnrface of the foil, and then fill up the 
hole with fine mould ; by which means, he thinks 
that all the Iprouts rifing from below, will derive 
more nutriment, and grow more ecjually and 
vigoroufly than otherwife. I know not that this 
advice is adopted in any of the fugar iflands. It 
is the practice, however, in many parts of Ja- 
maica, to fpread bafkets full of dung round the 
Ilools, fo foon after the canes have been cut as 
circuniftances will adtnit, and the ground has 
been refreflied by rains : In dry and fcorching 
weather it would be labour lott. The young 
Iprouts arc, at the lame time, cleared of weeds ; 
and the dung which is fpread round them, being 
covered with cane-trafli that its virtues may not 
be exhaled by the fun, is found at the end of 

three 

which being again mnhipliccl by four feet (the height) gives 
3,600 feet, the full contents. This explanation is added for 
the life of the plain pra6l:ical planter> who perhaps has had no 
great opportunity of ftudying arithmetical calculation. 
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three or foilr months, to be foaked into ahd in- c k a p. 


eorporated with the mould. At this period the 
ratoons are again well cleaned, and the fpacOs 
between the ranks eflfe<5lually hoe-ploughed ; after 
which very little care is thought requifite until 
the canes are fit for cutting; the ancient praAice 
of trajhing ratoons (i. e.) dripping them of their 
outward leaves, being of late very generally and 
juftly exploded. 

Such is the general fyftem of prepiiring and 
manuring the lands in Jamaica, I have been 
told, that more attention is. paid to this branch 
of hufbandry, in forne of the iflands to Wind- 
ward ; but I ful’pecl that there is, in all of them, 
very great room for improvement, by means of 
a judicious rotation of crops, and artificial affift- 
ance. Why, for inftance, are not the manures of 
lime and fea-fand, which abound in thetc iflands, 
and have been found fb exceedingly beneficial in 
(Jreat Britain, brought into ufe ? Limefto.ne 
alone, even without burning, (the expcnce of 
which might perhaps be an objeftion) has been 
found to anfwer in cold, heavy, and moift lands ; 
no other tJ'ouble being requifite than merely to 
fpread it over the ground, and break it into ftnall 
pieces by Hedge-hammers. Of this, the quan- 
titks are inexhauflible. Marie, is another ma- 



nure of vaft and general utility in Great Britain. 
It enriches the pooreft: land, opens the {lifTelf, 
VoL. n. S and 
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and fwcetens and cprrefts the moft rank. Lands 
have been raifed by the ufe of this manure^ from 
)two {hillings per acre, to a guinea, annual rent. 
Now there is no country under the ^n, wherein 
a foft unjftuous marie more abounds than in Ja- 
maica. To the queftion, why m trial has yet 
been made of it f no better anfwer, I believe, can 
be given, than that the planters in general have 
no ieifure for experiments, and that it is difficult 
to make agents and fervants (who have every 
thing to rifk'and nothing to gain) walk out of the 
fare and beaten track of daily practice. Every 
man’s experience confirms this obfervation. 

But it is not my province topropofe fyftems, 
but to record fafts ; — to deferibe things as they 
arcy rather than as I conceive they ought to be i and 
it is now time to condudl the reader from the 
field into the boiling-houfe, and convert the 
farmer into the manufailurer. 
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CHAP. II. 

Crop-time the feafon of health and fejiivity. — Mills 
for grinding the canes. — Of the cane-jidce, and its 
component parts.' — Procefs for obtaining raw or 
miifcovado fngar. — Melajfes, and its difpofaL-— 

Procefs of snaking clayed fngar.—-Of nm.— 
Still-hoiifes and fills. — Ciferns, and their ingre- 
dients . — IVindward Ifland procefs. — Jasnaica 
met hod of double dif illation. — Due quantity of 
rum from a given quantity of fweets^ afccrtaincd 
and fated. 

Ti H E time of crop in the fugar iHands, is the chap. 
feafon of gladnefs and feftivity to man and bead. ii. 

So palatable, falutary, and nouriftiing is the jnice 
of the cane, that every Individual of the animal 
creation, drinking freely of it, derives health and 
vigour from its ufe. The meagfe and fickly 
among the negroes exhibit a furpriling alteration 
in a few weeks after the mill is fct in aflion. The 
labouring horfes, oxen, and mules, though almoft 
conftantly at work during this feafon, yet, being 
indulged with plenty of the green tops of this 
noble plant, and fome of the fcummiiigs from the 
boiling-houfe, improve more than at any other 
|^)eriod of the year. Even the pigs and poultry 

S 2 fatten 
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fatten on the refufe. In Abort, on a well-regu- 
Jated plantation, under a humane and benevolent 
direftor, there is fudh an appearance during crop- 
tiriie of health, plenty and bufy chcerfulnefs, as 
to foften, in a great meafure, the hardlhips of 
IJavery, and induce a fpe6tator to hope, when the 
miferies of life are reprefented as inlupportable, 
that they are fometimes exaggerated through the 
medium of fancy (a). 

The 

(a) ‘‘ (fays honeft old Slare the pliyfidan) that 
“ undertakes to argue aoainftyztv/’/j in general, takes upon 
“ him a very difficult talk, for nature feems to have recom* 
mended this taile to all forts of creatures ; the birds of the 
air, the benfts of the field, many reptiles and flies feem to 
‘‘ be pleafed and delighted with the fprcifick relifli of all 
fweets, and to diflafte its contrary. Now tjie fu gar-cane, 
or fugar, I hold for the top and higheft ftaridard of vege- 
table fvveets/* Sugar is obtainable in foinc degree from 
rnoff vegetables, and Dr. Rufli of Phiiidelphia, among the 
many advantages attending the ufe of it in diet, enumerates 
the following; 

‘V lit. Sugar affords the greateft quantity of nourifliment 
in a given quantity of matter of any fiibffance in nature, 
tjfed alone, it has fattened borfes and cattle in St. Domingo 
for a pddod of fevcral months, during the time that the ex- 
portation of fugar and the importation of grain were fufpend- 
ed, from the want of fiiips. 

' 2cUy. The plentiful ufe of fugar in diet is one of the 
beft preventatives that ever has been difeovered of the dif- 
cafes wlvich arc produced by worms. Nature feems to have 
implanted a love for this aliment in all children ; as If it were 
on pUrpofe to defend thiem from thofc difeafes. 

3dly.. The 


BOOK 
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The great obftade at this feafon to the pro- chap, 
grefs of fuch of the planters as are not happily 
furniflied with the means of grinding their canes 
by water, is the frequent failure or infufficiency 
of their mills ; for though a fugar-millv whether 
worked by water, wind, or cattle, is a very fimple 
contrivance, great force is neverthelcfs requifite to 
make it overcome the refiftance which it necef- 
farily meets with. It confifts principally of three 

“ The plague has never been known m any country 

where fugar compofes a material part of the diet> of the in- 
habitants/' 

N* £• Dr. Rufli quotes this laft obfervation from Sir 
John Pringle, and adds his own opinion, that the frequency 
of malignant fevers of all kinds has been Icffened by the ufe 
of fugar. 

4thiy. la diforders of the bread, fugar is the bafis of 
many agreeable remedies ; and it is ufeful in weaknefles and 
acrid defluxions upon other parts of the body. The cele* 
brated Dr. Franklin had taken large quantities of black-bcrry 
jam for the pain of the flone, and found benefit from it, but 
difeovered, at length, that tlie medicinal part of the jam re- 
dded , wholly in the fugar. From half a pint of a fyrilp pre- 
pared by boiling brown fugar in water, and taken jud before 
he weijt to bed, he declared that he often found the fame 
relief that he did from adofe of opium. 

‘‘ It has been faid that fugar injures the teeth, but this 
opinion does not deferve a ferious reiie£tion/*, Amer.Philof. 

Tranf. voL 3. 

Mr. Hughes, the hiftorian of Barbadoes, obferyes, that 
there is a faponaceous quality in cane-juice capable of re- 
folving vifeid concretions, to which he attributes, in a great 
meafure, the furprifing quick recovery of thofe flckly iie* 
grocs who drink freely of it. 

S3 upright 
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upright iron»plated rollers, or cylinders, froffit 
thirty to forty inches in length, and from twenty 
to twenty-five inches in diameter; and the middle 
one, to which the moving power is applied, turns 
the other two by means of cogs. Between thefe 
rollers, the canes (being previoufly cut fbort, and 
tied into bundfcs) arc twice coraprefled ; for 
having paffed through the firft and fecond rollers, 
they are turned round the middle one by a 
circular piece of frame-work, or fcreen, called in 
Jamaica the Dumb-rettirnery and forced back 
through the fecond and third; an operation 
which (queezes them completely dry, and fome- 
times even reduces them to powder. The cane- 
juce is received in a leaden bed, and thence con- 
veyed into a veflel called the Receiver. The re- 
fufe, or macerated rind of the cane, (which is'*, 
called cam-lrajhy in contradiilinfl'ion to field- , 
trafii, deferlbed in the preceding chapter) ferves 
for fuel to boil the liquor / b J. 

The juice from the null ordinarily contains- 

• eight 

f^) Since the firft edition of this work was pnbliflicd, I 
have obtained the elevation and plan of a fugar-mitl (feveral 
©f which have been ereded within thefe few years in Jamaica) 
after a model originally defigned by Etiwarcl Wooilery^ Efq* 
fiirvCyor of the piiblick works in that ifland ; and I now pre- 
fen tiny readers with an engravmg thereof.— ^he relative pro- 
portibiis in the fize of the different rollers or cylinders, vary 
feom Mr. Woollcry’s firil defign; but the great improve- 

nient,. 
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eight pArts of pure water, one part of fiigar, and 
one part made of grofs oil and mucilaginous gum, 
with' a portion of effential oil. The proportions 
are taken at a medium; for fome juice has been 
fo rich as to make a hogfhead of fugar from 
thirteen hundred gallons, and fome fo watery as 
to require more than double that quantity.— 
By a hogfliead I mean fixteen hundred weight. 
The richer the juice is, the more free it is found 
from redundant oil and gum ; fo that an exaft 
analyfis of any one quantity of juice, would con- 
vey very little knowledge of the contents of any 
other quantity ’I'he 

ment, the addition to the middle roller of a lantern-wheel, 
with trundles or wallowers, was purely his own. Thefe a6t 
os fo many fri 61 :ion -wheels^ and their iitiliry and importance 
are beft demonftrated by their eifeiS:. A cattle or mule-mill 
on the old model was thought to perform exceedingly well 
if it paflcd fufficient canes in an hour to yield from 300 to 
3 50 gallons of juice.— The common return of a mil! on Mr. 
Wooilery’s conll:ru< 3 :ion is from 4 to 500 gallons.— I have 
authority to fay^ that one of thefe mills ih particular, which 
is worked with ten^ mules, produces hotirly 500 gallons ; at 
this rate, allowing four hours out of the twenty-four for Jofs 
oftime^ the return diem is xo,oqo gallons ; being equal 
36 hogiheads of fugar of 16 cwt. for e/ery week during the 
crop, exclufive of Sundays.— «*Few water-mills can exceed 
this. The iron-work of the mill in queflion, as well as of 
mofr of thofe which have been made on Mr. Woollery’s 
model, was prepared at the foundery of Mr. Thomas Gould- 
ingi of the Bank Side, Southwark, to whom I owe it in juflice 
to declare, that his work is executed with fuch truth and 
aGCtiracy, as reflect the higheft credit bn his manufa^loryv 
(c) A pound of fugar from a gallon of raw liquor, is 
S 4 reckoned 
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BOO K The above component parts are natural t6, 
V. and are found in, all cane-juice; befides which, 
the following matters are ufually contained in it. 
Some of the bands or green tops, which ferve to 
tie the canes in bundles, are frequently ground 
in, and yield a raw acid juice exceedingly dif- 
poled to ferment, and render the whole liquor 
four. Some pieces of the trafli or ligneous part 
of the cane ; fome dirt ; and laftly, a fubftance 
of fome importance, which, as it has no name, I 
will call the crujl. The cruft is a thin black coat 
of matter that furrounds the cane between the 
joints, beginning at each joint and gradually 
growing thinner the farther from the joint up- 
wards, till the upper part between the joints ap- 
pears entirely free from it, and refumes its bright 
yellow colour. It is frequently thick enough to 
be fcaled off by the point of a penknife. It is a 
fine black powder, that mixes with the clammy 
e.xudations |:)erlpirecl from the cane, and is moft 
probably produced by animalcula. As the fairneft 
of the fugar is one of the marks of its goodnefs, 
a fmall quantity of fuch a fubftance muft con- 
liderably prejudice the commodity. 

The procefs for obtaining the fugar is thus 
conduced. The juice or liquor runs from the 
receiver to the boiling- houfe, along a wooden 

reckoned in Jamaica very good yielding. Sugar, chemically 
suialyfedy yields phlegm, acid, oil, and fpongy glofly charcoal. 

gutter 
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gutter lined with lead. In the bolUng-houfe It 
is received (according to the rnodcrn improved 
fyftem which almoft univerlally prevails in Ja- 
maica) into one of the copper pans or cauldrons 
called clarifiers. Of thefe, there are commonly 
three ; and their dimenlions are generally deter- 
mined by the power of Supplying them with 
liquor. There are water-mills that will grind 
with great eafe canes fufhcient for thirty hogf- 
heads of fugar in a week. On plantations thus 
happily provided, the means of quitk boiling are 
indifpenfibly requifite, or the cane-liquor will un- 
avoidably become tainted before it can be ex- 
pofed to the fire. The pureft cane -juice will not 
remain twenty minutes in the receiver without 
fermenting (d). Clarifiers, therefore, are fome- 
times feen of one thoufand gallons each. But as 
powers of the extent deferibed are uncommon, 
I fliall rather confine myfelf to fuch properties as 

fall 




(d) As cane-juke is fo very liable to ferment, it is ne- 
ceflary alfo that the canes fhould be ground as Toon as pof- 
fible after they arc cut, and great care taken to throw afide 
thofe vi'hich are tainted, which may afterward be ground 
for the ftill-houfe. 

Perhaps it is not an extravagant hope that the time will 
come, when the fait of the cane which we call fugar, will be 
made to cbryftallize, by the afkion of Bre on the juice of the 
cane, in as pure and tranfparent a form, as the fait of fea- 
water is frequently made to do in thefe climates, by the atilion 
of the fun’» rays. The brown colour of mtifcovado fugar, 

feenis 
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fall witbin the reach of daily obfeivatiou ; to plan- 
tations, for iaftancei that make on a medium 
during crop-time, from fifteen to twenty hogf- 
heads of fugar a week. ' Gn fuch ellatcs, three 
clarifiers of three or four hundred gallons each, 
are fufficient. With pans of this fize, the liquor, 
when clarified, rnay be drawn off at oncci and 
there is leifure to cleanfe the vefifels every time 
they are ufed. Each clarifier is provided either 
with a fyphon or cock for drawing off the liquor. 
It has a flat bottom, and is hung to a feparate 
fire, each chimney having an iron Aider, which 
being fliut, the fire goes out for want of ak. 
Thcfe circumftances are indifpenfible, and the 
advantages of them will prefently be Ihewn ^e) . 

The 

feems to me to be derived chiefly from the effea of fire, operat- 
ing on the gummy parts or mucilage of the raw juice; to de- 
firoy or feparate which, in the firft clarifier, is the great de- 
fideratum. If this could be accomplilhed, the more watery 
particles might afterward be evaporated without injuring the 
colour of the cfleiuial fait, which would then ftrtke into 
chryftals nearly tranfparent. 

(ej the darifiers are commonly placed in the middle or 
at one end of the boiling houfe. If at one end, the boiler 
called the tcache is placed at the other, and feveral boilers 
(generally three) are ranged between them. The teache is 
orfinarity from 70 to 100 gallons, and the boilers betweeit 
the clarifiers and teache diminifli in lize from the firft to the 
Lift. Where the clarifiers are in the middle, there is afiihUy 
a fit of three boilers of each fide, which conftitute in effe^I 
a double boiling- houfe. Gn very large eftates this arrange- 
- ^ ■ ' ment 
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The ftream then from the receiver hsiving 
filled the clarifier with freflr liquor, arid the fire 
being lighted, the which is coramoply 

Briftol white-lime in powder, is ftirred into it, ' 
One great intention of this is to neutralize the 
fuperabundant acid, and which to get properly 
rid of, is the great difficulty in fugar-making. 
This is generally effedted by the Alkali or lime j 
part of which, at the fame time, becomes the 
bafis of the fugar. The quantity necetiary for 
this purpofe, muft of courfe vary with the qua- 
lity both of the lime and the cane-liquor.— 
Some planters allow a pint of Briftol lime to 
every hundred gallons of liquor; but this pro- 
portioniifel believe is generally found too large. 
The lime is perceptible in the fugar both to the 
fmell and tafte, and precipitates in the copper 
pans a black infoluble calx, which fcorches the 
bottom of the veffels, and is not detached with- 
out difficulty. I conceive therefore that little 
more than half the quantity mentioned above, is 
a better medium proportion, and, in order that 
lefs of it rnay be precipitated to the bottom, an 
inconvenienGy attending the ufe of dry lime, Mr. 
Boufie’s method €)f difTolving it in boiling wfater. 



meat is found ofcful and neceflary. Tlie objeiflion to fo 
gr^t a number is the expence of fuel, to obviate which in 
fbme degree, the three boilers on each fide of the clarifiers are 
commonly hung to one fire. 

previous 
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K firevious to mixing it with the cane-juke, afJpearS 
to me to be highly jMicious (//. 

As the fire encreafts in force, and the liquot 
grows hot, a fcuiii is thrown up, which is formed 
of the mucilage or gummy matter of the cane* 
with fotne of the oil, and fuch impurities as the 
mucilage is capable of entangling. The heat is 
now fuffered gradually to encreafe, until it rifes 

(f) This gentleman (Mr. Bonfit) to whom the aflembly 
of Jamaica gave £• i,oco lor his improvements in the art of 
fligar-bpiling, in a paper diftributed by him among the 
members, recommends the life of a vegetable alkali^ or allies 
of wood calcinated, fuch as pimento-tree, dumb-cane, fern- 
tree, calhew, or logwood, as affording a better temper than 
quick-lime; but he was afterwards fenfible that fiigar formed 
on the bafis of faxed aikaline falts never Hands the#a, unlefs 
fome earth is joined with the falts. Such earth as approaches 
neareft to that which is the bafis of allum, would perhaps be 
moll proper. As fugar on a vegetable alkaline bafis, is ge- 
nerally as much fuperior in colour, as that on lime is in grain ; 
how far a judicious mixture of vegetable alkaline falts and 
lime, might proven better temper than either lime or alkaline 
falts alone, is an enquiry that ought to be piirfucd. If there 
were no redundant acid in cane-liquor, lime and any other 
would be hurtful, as may be (hewn by adding a few 
grains of lime dr to a clear (plution of refined fugar : a 
precipitation will enfue. In fohie parts of Jamaica, where 
the cane-liquor was exceedingly rich, Mr. Boulle made very 
good fugar without a particle of temper. I have faid, that 
too much temper is perceptible in the fvigair, both to the fmell 
and tafte ; it might be added, alfo to the Jight. It tinges 
the liquor firft yellow, and if in excels turns it tq a dark red. 
Too much temper Hkewife prevents the melalfes from fepa- 
rating freun the fugar when it is potted or put into the 
hogfliead. 

-■ ■ to 
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to within a few degrees of the heat of boiling 
.water. The Ucjupr muft by no mean!: be fufFcred 
to boil: it is known to be fufiiciently heated 
when the fcum. begins to rife into blitlers, which 
break into white froth, arid appear in general in 
about forty minutes. The damper is then ap- 
plied, and the fire extinguilhed ; after which, 
the liquor is fuffered to remain a full hour, if 
circumftances v/ill admit, undifturbed j during 
this interval great part of the feculencies and 
impurities will attradl each other, and rile in the 
fcum. The liquor is now carefully drawn olfi 
cither by a fyphon, which draws up a pure de- 
fecated llream through the fcum, or by means of 
a cock at the bottom. In either cafe the fcum 
finks down unbroken as the liquor flows, its 
tenacity preventing any admixture. The liquor 
is received into a gutter or channel, which con- 
.veys it to the evaporating boiler, commonly called 
the grand copper, and, if originally produced from 
good and untainted canes, will now appear al- 
mofk, if not perfedtly, tran (parent (g.) 

The advantage of clarifying the liquor in 
this manner, inftead of forcing an immediate 
ebullition, as pradlifed formerly, is vifible to the 

The merit of introducing into Jamaica the clarifiers 
at prefen t inufe, with fyphons and dampers, was claimed by 
Mn Samuel S'ainthill, and an exchifive patent, to fecure 
his claim, Wits granted to tiim 10.1778 by an a< 3 : of the 
aflembly. 



» p OyK mofl; inattentive obferven The labour which 
\ it fay-es in fcunitrnii^ is wonderful. Neither can 
iGumroing properly clfeanfe the fubjedt ; for when 
the liquor boils violently, the whole body of it 
circulates with fuch rapidity, as to carry down 
a^p the very impurities that had come up to 
the furface, and with a lefs violent heat wo d 
have flaid there. 

In the grand, or evaporating, copper, which 
fliould be large enou^ to receive the net con- 
tents x)f one. pf the clarifiers, the liquor is fufFered 
to boil, and as the fcum rifes, it is continually 
taken off by large fcummers, Until the liquor 
grows finer and fomewliat thicker. This labour 
is continued until, from the fcumming and eva- 
poration,. the, fubjedt is fufficiently reduced in 
quantity to be contained in the next or-lecond 
copper, into which it is then laded. The liquor 
is now nearly of the colour of Madeira wine. ^In 
the jfecond copper the boiling and fcumming are 
continued ; and if the fubjedl is not fo clean as 
is expedted, lime-water is thrown into it, This 
addition is intended not merely to give more 
tamper, but alfo to dilute the liquor, which fome- 
times thickens too faft to permit the fecUlencies 
to run together and rife in the fcum. Liquor is 
faid to haye a good appearance in the feepnd 
copper, when the froth in boiling arife in Idige 
bubbles^ and is but little diffoiofired,^^^^^ W 

. -"'fi-onv 



ffdftt fcumming aod evapotaiiooj the liquor .c h a p; 
i? again fufficietitiy reduced to be contained in ^ it-* 
the third copper,' it isdaded into it, and fo on to 
the laft copper, which is eaUed the fetfrjJe. This 
arrangement fuppofes four boilers or coppers j. 
qxclufive of the three clarifiers. 

In the teache the fubjeft is ftill further eva- 
porated, till it is judged fufficiently boiled to be 
remo cd from the fire. This operation is ufually 
called Jlriking j i. e. lading the liquor, now ex- 
ceedingly thick, into the cooler. 

The cooler, of which there are comnionly fix, 
is a jhallovv w^ooden veflel, about eleven inches 
deep, (even feet in length, ard from five to fix 
feet wide. A cooler of this faze holds a hogf- 
head of fugar. Here the fugar grains; i. e. as 
it cools, it runs into a coarfe irregular mafs of 
ferniformed cryftals, feparating itfelf from the 
melafles. From the cooler it is cairied to the 
curing-houfe, whe^ the melafles drains from 
it (k). 

But, before we- follow it into the curing- 
houfe, it may be proper to notice the rule for. 

It may be proper in this place to obferve, that, in 
order to obtsdn a large-grained fivgar, it mull be faflfered to 
CQO^Jlowfy and gradmVy. If the coolers are too flaallow, the 
grain is injwred in a furprifing manner. Any perfon may 
^he convinced of this, by pouring fome of the .hot fyrupi 
■phen fit for ftbkihg, into a pewter plate. He will imme- 
diately find it wilfjSiye a very tm 

■ " v. ., : 'judging::: 
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jf o o K judging when the fobje€l is fufEciently evapo- 
^ mted for or become fit for being laded 

from the teaehe to the cooler. Many of the 
negro boilers guels folely by the eye (which by 
long habit tliey do with great accuracy) judging 
by the appearance of the grain on the back of 
the ladle ; but the practice moft in ul'e is to judge 
by what is called fAe touch ; i. e. taking up with 
the thumb a fmall portion of the hot liquor from 
the ladle ; and, as the heat diminilhes, drawing 
W’ith the forefinger the liquiti into a thread. 
This thread will fuddeniy break, and Ihrink from 
the thumb to the fufpended finger, in different 
lengths, according as the liquor is more or lels 
boiled. The proper boiling height for Itrong 
wiufeovado fugar, is generally determined by a 
thread of a quarter of an inch long. It is evi- 
dent that certainty in this experiment can be 
attained only by long habit, and that no verbal 
precepts will furnifli any degree of Ikill in a 
matter depending wholly on conftant prac- 
tice (i), 

I NOW 

(i) It is probable tJiat from this pra(fl:ice of trying by the 
tciich ( ftji^ ip) the yeffel calied the teacbe df?rives its name. A 
method more certain and fcientifick was recommeiuled fornc 
years ago to the public k, by my learned friend John Pro- 
ciiKis Baker, Ediuire, Barrifter at Law, in the Ifiand of Ja- 
maica, in a Treatife publifhed by him, in 1 77 c;> intituled, 
J!n Ejffky oh ih Art ef making MufeovaJo Sugar, it is as fol- 
lows Provide a final! thin pane of clear crown glafs, fet 
in a frame, which I would call a iryer\ QVi tliis drop two or 
^ . ** three . 
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1 HOW return to the curing-houfe, which is a 
laige airy building, provided with a capacious 
melafl'es ciftern, the fides of which are floped and 
lined with terras, or boards. Over this citleni 
there is a frame of mafly joift- work without 
boarding. On the joifts of this frame, empty 
hogfl'.eads, without headings, are ranged. In the 
bottoms of thefc hogflieads eight or ten holes 
are bored, through each of which the ftalk of a 
plantain leaf is thruft, fix or eight inches below 



“ three drops of thefi.bjeA, one oa the other, and carry your 
tryer out of the boilino -houfe into the air. Obferve your 
fubjec^t, and more particularly whether it grains freely, and 
whether a fmall edge of melaifes feparates at the bottom. 

** I am well fati&fied that a lirrle experience will enable yoir<to 
what appearance the whole fkip will put on, 
coidy by this ipecimen^ which is alfo ' This niethcd is 
iifed by chemills, to try evaporated fahitlons of all other 
fairs, it may feem, therefore, fomewdiat flrange, it has not 
** be^n long adopted in the boiliurg^honfc/"-—! cannot mentioa 
Mr; Baker’s Treatife, without obierving, that 1 am confix 
derahly indebted to it in the coin* (e of this chapter, having 
adopted (with feme fmrdl variation, f')unded on late 
provenients) his account of the proeefs of boiling fugar. 
But the inhabitants of the fugar ifiands are under fliil greater 
obligations to Mr- Baker for it appears tome, that the pre-** 
fent improve ed fyftem of clarifying the Cane* liquor, by means 
of vefTels hung to feparate fires, and provided with, dampers to 
prevent ebullition, was firil fuggefted to Mi% Bainthill (who 
three years aft^wards claimed the merit of the invention) by^ 
the treatife in queflion ; a performance that, for ufeful know- 
ledge, lucid order, and elegance, both in arrang 
compondpn, done honour t6 the firft whiter of 

the age. " , 

Voi..IL T the 
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K the joifts, and is long enough to ftand iiptfghf 
above the top of the hogfhead. Iftto thefe hogf- 
heads the mafs front the cooler is put, which is 
called j and the melafles drains through 

the ijpungy ftalk and drops into the ciftern, from 
whence it is occafionally taken for diftillation. 
The fugar in about three weeks grows tolerably 
dry and fair, ft is then laid to be* cured, and 
the proccls is finithed (k)^ 

SuGATi, thus obtained, is called ntufrovado-, 
and is the raw material from whence the BritUlt 
fugar- bakers chiefly make their loaf, or refined 
Inrnp. There is another fort, which was formerly 
much approved in Great Britain for domcflick 
purpofes, and was generally known by the name 
of Lifbon fugar. It is fair,’ but of a foft texture, 
and in the Weft Indies is called clayed fugar; the 
procefs is conduced as follows 

of fugar from the cooler il put 
into conical pots oi' pans, called by the French 
with the points clownwards, having a hole 
about half an inch in diameter at the bottom, 
for the melafles to clniin through, but which at 
fii’ft is Clo^fed with a plug. ' When the fugar in 
thefe pots is cool, and become a fixed body, 
which is difcpverable by the middid of the top 
falling ui (generally, about twelve hours from the 

(k) The curing-houre flTould be clole warmth 

eoiuribateij to hee the fugar 
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firft potting of the hot fugar) the plUg is taken chap. 
oiit, and the pot placed over a large jar, intended * ^ • 
to receive the fyrup or melafles that drains frorn 
it. In this ftate it is left as long as the melafles 
continues to drop, which it will do from twelve 
to twenty-four hours, when a ftratum of 'clay is 
fpread on the fugar i and raoiftened with water, 
which oozing imperceptibly through the pores of 
the clay, unites intimately withj and dilutes the 
melaffes, confequently more of it comes away 
than from fugar cured in the hogflicad, and the 
fugar of courfe becomes fo much the whiter and 
purer. The proccfs, according to Sloane, was 
hrft difcovered in Brafil, by accident ; “ a hen,” 
fays he, “ having her feet dirty, going over a pot 
“ of lugar, it was found under her tread to be 
“ whiter than clfewhere.” The reafon afligned 
why this procefs is not univerfally adopted in the 
Britifh fugar iflands, is this, that the water which 
dilutes and carries away the melafles, diffolves 
and carries with it fo much of the fugar, that the 
dillercnce in quality does not p.ay for the differ- 
ence in Ciuantity. The French planters probably 
think otherwife, uI)Wards of four hundred of the 
plantations of St. Domingo having the necefiary 
apparatus for claying, and adfually carrying on 
thefyftemf/^. 

OF 

( 1 ) The lofi in weight by claying is about thus 

a pot of 6o!bs. is retUiced to 40 lbs. hut If the melaffes which 

. " T 2 , ■ , 
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HISTORY OF TH® 
OF RUM. 


Having now furnidicd the reader with the 
beft account I am able to gi ve of the art of mak- 
ing fugar from the cane-juice, I fhall proceed to 
a fubfequent procefs, to whicii this invaluable 
plant hath given birth j 1 mean that of extradl- 
ing from it, by fermentation and diftillation, one 
of the pureft, moft fragrant, and falutary Ipirits 
in the world ; a procefs of far greater curiofity 
than the former, and ofalmofl; equal importance 
in point of value, conlidering that the fpirit pro- 
cured by its means, is obtained from the very 
dregs and feculencies of the plant. 

The flill-houfcs on the fugar-plantations iia 
the Britifli Weft Indies, vary greatly in point of 
fize and expence, according to the fancy of the 
proprietor, or the m^nitude of the property,. 
In general, however, they are built in a fubftan- 
tial manner, pf ftone, and are commonly equal in 
extent to both the boiling and curing- houfes 
together. Lai^e ftills, .by which I mean fach as 


is drawn off in this practice be reboiled, it wilt give near 40 
per cent, of fugar j 'f<> that the real lofs is little more than one- 
fixtli ; bijt the idiftUlery in that cafe will fuffer for want of the 
inelatfes, and On tliC Ayhole ’I believe that the ufage of the 
Englifli planters in fhipping Mufccvadi fugar, and diftilling 

fyftem of 

contain 


the melafies, is atore gencrally-profitable than the 
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contain from one to three thoufand gallons, have chap 
this advantage over finall ones; that they are ^ 
purchafed at firft at a lefs proportionate cxpence. 

A ftill of two thoufand gallons, with freight and 
charges, will coft but little more than one of one 
thoufand five hundred gallons, and is befides 
worked with but little more fuel. But as it is 
not every proprietor that has the means of em- 
ploying ftills of that magnitude, I fhall confider 
fuch as are fitting for a plantation making, com- 
nnmibus minis, two hundred hoglheads of fugar 
of fixtecn hundred weight, and proceed to de- 
feribe, according to the beft of my obfervation 
and experience, the mode of condudbing fuch an 
apparatus on fuch a property, in making rum to 
the greateft advantage. 

For a plantation of that defeription, I con- 
ceive that two copper ftills, the one of one thou- 
fvnd two hundred, and the other of fix hundred 
gallons, wine meafurc, vvith proportionate pewter 
worms, are fufficient. The fize of the tanks (or 
tubs) for containing the cold water in vvhich the 
worms are imrnerfed, muft depend on circum- 
ftances : if the advantage can be obtained of a 
running flream, the water may be kept abun- 
dantly cool in a vefiTel barely large enough to 
contain the worm. If the. plantiiiiQn has no 
other dependence than tliat of pond a 

ftbne tank is infinitely fuperior to a tub, as being 

T longer 
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BOOK longer in heating, and if it can be made to con- 
^ tain from twenty to thirty thoufand gallons, the 
worms of both the ftills may be placed in the 
fame body of water, and kept cool enough for 
condenfing the Ipirit, by occafional fupplies of 
trelh water. 

For working thefe ftills, it is neccflar)" to pro- 
vide, firft, a duuder-ciftcrn, of at leaft three thou- 
fand gallons ; fecondly, a ciftern for the fcum- 
mings ; laftly, twelve fermenting vats or cifterns, 
each of them of the contents of the largeft ftill, 
viz. one thoufand tw'o hundred gallons. In Ja- 
maica, cifterns are made of plank, fixed in clay i 
and are univerfally preferred to vats, or moveable 
vcflcls, for the purpofe of fermenting. They arc 
not fo eafily affected by the changes of the wea- 
ther, nor fo liable to leak as vats, and they laft 
much longer. But in the Britifh diftilleries, 
fermenting cifterns are, I believe, unknown. To 
complete the apparatus, it is ncceflary to add 
two or more copper pumps for conveying the 
liquor from the cifterns, and pumping up the 
dunder, and alft) butts or other veftels for fecur- 
ing the ftsirit vyhen obtained ; and it is ufual to 
build a rum-ftore adjoining the ftill-houfe. 

The ingredients, or materials, that fet the va- 
rious apparatus I have deferi bed into action, 
;x6nfift oft. . 

ift, Mel ASSES, or treacle drained from the 

fugarj as already deferibed. 

■ '/r'f '■ , 2dly._ 
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2tHy. SouMMiNGs of the hot eane-juice, from c ii a p. 
the boiling-boufe, or fometirnes raw-cane liquor, 
from canes exprefled for the purpofe. 

3dly. Leks, or, as it is called in Jamaica, 

Aunder (ni). 

4 thly. Water, 

The ufe of dunder in the making of rum, 
anfvvers the purpofe of yeaft in the fermentation 
of flour. It is the lees or feculencics of former 
diftillations ; and forae few planters preferye it 
for ufe, from one crop to another ; but this is a 
bad praftice. Some fermented liquor, therefore, 
compofed of fweets and water alone, ought to be 
diftilled in the firfh inftance, that frelh dunder 
may be obtained. It is a diflblvent menftruum, 
and certainly occafioiis the fweets with which it is 
combiiied, whether melafles or feummings, to 
yield a tar greater proportion of Ipirit than can 
be obtained without its afliftance. The wafer 
which is added, in fonie degree in the fame 
manner by dilution. 

In the Windward Iflhnds the procefs, accord- 
ing to Colonel Martin, is conduced as follows: 

Sc UMMiNGs, one-third. 

Lees, or dunder, one-third, 

Water, one-third, , 

(m) From riMndax^ l^me a» tedunJtati in 

Ladn. 

T- 4 When ^ 
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BOOK When ingredients are well mixed m 

the fermenting cifterns, and are pretty cool, the 
termentation will riie, in twenty-four hours, to a 
proper height for admitting the >firft charge of 
meiaffes, of which fix gallons (nj for every hun- 
dred gallons of the fermenting liquor, is the ge- 
neral proportion to be given at twice, viz. ^ p^r 
cent, at the firft charge, and the other 3 fer cent. 
a day or two afterwards, when the liquor is in a 
higl) flate of fermentation i the heat of which, 
however, ihouid not in general be fuffered to 
exceed from ninety to ninety-four degrees on 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer (0). 

Vv'hen the fermentation falls by eafy degrees 
from the fifth to the feventh or eighth day (p)^ 
fo as then to grow fine, and throw up llowly a 
fevv clear beads or air globules, it is ripe for dif- 
tillation t and ttve liquor or wafh being conveyed 
into the largefl fliih wliich inuft not be filled 
higltcr than tviiiun eight or ten indies of the 
brim, lefl the head fliould ily, a fready and re- 
gular fire mufl be kept tip until it boils, after 

(n) This qiiaritity of meiaffes, adcjecl to a third of fciim* 
rnin;^s, ]f,ives I of gallons of farmmings 

being reckoned equal to one gallon of iiidaffes. 

(0) The infuhoa of hot wateiv Will and of cold wa-*' 
ter abate the fVrnientaHon; 

C p) When the Ikiuor is^ fet at the beginning of the 
crop (the houfe being ccld,^ iind the cifterns not fuiirated) U 
wti npt fit for diftUlation uzidcf ten or twelve days. 

f which 
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which a little fuel will ferv’e. In about two hours chap, 
the vapour or fpirit being condenfed by the am- ^ 

bient fluid, will force its way through the worm 
in the lhape of a ftream, as clear and tranfparent 
as cryftal i and it is fuffered to run until it is no 
longer inflammable. 

The fpirit which is thus obtained goes by the 
appellation of low-wines. To make it rum of 
the Jamaica proof, it undergoes a fecond diftil- 
iatioh, of which I fliall prefently fpeak ; but pre- 
vioufly thereto, I fliall point out fome little va- 
riation between the pradice of the Jamaica dif- 
tillers and thofe of the Windward Iflands, ob- 
lervable in the firft procefs. This conflfts chiefly 
jn a more copious ufe of dunder (q). The fol- 
lowing 

f'l) As the life of dunder is to dlffolve the tenadty of the 
faccharine matter, it flionkl be proportioned not only to the 
quantity^ but alfo to tlie nature of the fwcets. Thus, when 
the fweet^ in the fermenting ciifern confift of melafTes alone, 
as generally happens after the bufinefs of fugar- boiling is 
finbhevi, wlicn no fciiiimiings nre to be had, a greater propor-* 
lion of dunder is neceliary * becaufe mdafies is a body of 
greater tenacity than cane- liquor, and Is rendered fo vifeous 
and indurated by the a<fl:ion of the lird as to be unfit for 
fermentation without the nioft poiveiful faline and acid 
llimulators. For the lame rcafon, at the beginnii^g of the 
crop, when no melatlcs is to be lud, and the fweets confillof 
cane-juice or feummings alone, '«fery little dunder is necelTary. 

In fuch cafe L Ihould not recoaimeud above ao per cerit^?^^ 
the utmolh Dunder, in a large qiiahtity, certainly injures 
tht J^avcjw^ although; it may encreafe the of the fpirit- 

We are informed by Dr. Shav/, that the dilUUers in England 

■add' 
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B o o K lowing being a very general, and, I believe, an 
improved method, in Jamaica, of compounding 
the feyerai ingredients, viz. 

Dunder 

add many things to the fermenting liquor, or wafli, in order 
to augment the yinoflry of the fpirit, or give it a particular 
davoiir. He obfervesj that a little tartar, nitre, or common 
fait, is fometimes thrown in at the beginning of the operation, 
or in their flead a little of the vegetable or finer mineral acid. 
Thefe are thought to be' of great ufe in the fermenting of 
Iblurions of treacle, honey, and the like fweet and rich 
vegetable juices, which contain a fmall proportion of acid, 
1 have heard, that a fimilar pra«5tice prevails among the 
diftillers in St. Chriflopher’s ; fome of whom conlider an 
addition of fea-water to the fermenting liquor (in what pro- 
portion I cannot fay) as a real and great improvement. Shaw 
recommends the juice of Seville oranges, lemons, and tama- 
rinds, or other very acid fruits, and, above all other things, 
an aqueous folutipn of tartar; but I conceive that dunder 
alone an fwers every purpofe. He likewdfe recommends to 
the diftilkr to introduce into the fermenting ciftern a few 
gallons of the re<5tified fpirit, which he fays will come back, 
with a large addition to the quantity of fpirit that would other- 
wife have arifen from tlie diflillation.-^As I have tried none 
of thefe exj:>efiments, I can fay nothing in their favour of my 
own knowiedge; but I believe that a fmali quantity of vege* 
rable anves, thrown into the rum-ftiil, vviil be fervice- 

able* The alkaline falts are fuppqftd to Wtennate the fpirit 
and keep back the grofs and fetid oij, which the ditlillers call 
ihcfamts ; but if ufed hftqo^g^ quantUy, they, may keep 
back alfo a proportion -df the fine efrehtial oil, on which the 
fiavour of the rum w* holly de|)endi Perhaps the mod impor-- 
taut obje<5t of atteiUion, in the making rum of a good flavour, 
iti ck^inimffs ; fpf all Adventitious or foreign fubftances deftroy 
or change the peculiar flavour of the fpirit. In truth, it 
Ihould be a confrant rule with the manager or diftiller to fee 

;■ that 
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Punder one half, or ~ 50 gallons . 

{ Melafles - 6 galions 

Scummings 36 gallons 

{equal to 6 gallons 
more of iTielalFes) 

Water « - 8 gallons 

lOO gallons. 

Of this mixture (or waJJi, as it is fometimes 
called) one thoufand two hundred galions ought 
to produce three hundred gallons of low-wines j 
and the ftill may be twice charged and drawn 
oft' in one day. The method of adding all the 
inelatTes at once, which is done Toon after the fer- 
mentation commences, renders the procefs fafc 
and expeditious i whereas by charging the me- 
lafl'es at different times, the fermentation k 
checked, and tiie procefs delayed. 

Let us now complete the procefs according 
to the Jamaica method. The low-wines obtained 
as above, are drawn oAT into a butt or veffel, and, 
as opportunity ferves, are conveyed into the fe- 
cond ftill of fix hundted gallons, to undergo a 
further diftillMion. The fteam begins to run in 
about one hour and a half, and will give, in the 
courfe of the day> two hundred and twenty gal- 

that the ciftertis are fciildcd, aad even cleanfed with ftrong 
lime-watery each they iifed * not merely on ac^ 
count of the rum, but alfo becaufe it has frequently happened 
that the vapour of a foul ciftern has inlhntiy killed the firft 
|)erfon that has . entered it without due piccautioiu 
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3 0 0 K Ions, or two puncheons, of oil-proof rum, i. e. 
^ of Ipirit in which olive oil will fink; and thus 
the manufafture, if it may be fo called, is com- 
plete. There will remain in the flill a confider- 
able quantity of weaker fpirit, commonly about 
leventy gallons, which is returned to the low- 
wine butt. Thus two hundred and twenty gal- 
lons of proof rum arc, in fad:, made from five 
hundred and thirty gallons of low-wines ; or about 
one hundred and thirteen of rum from one thou- 
fand two hundred of wafli ("rj. 

By means of the apparatus and procefs which 
I have thus defcribed, the Jamaica difliller may 
fill weekly, working only by day-light {a necef- 
fary precaution in this employment) and at a 
fmall expence of labour and fuel, twelve pun- 
cheons of rum, containing each one hundred and 
ten gallons of the Jamaica ftandard. The pro- 
portion of the whole rum to the crop of fugar, 
is commonly eftimated in jarnaica as three to 
four. Thus a plantation of the above deferip- 
tion is fuppofed to fupply annually one hundred 
and fifty puncheons of rum pf one hundred, and 

frj Proof fpirit of any kind weij^hs feven pounds twelve 
ounces gallon. According to the Englifti hydroftatical 
table, the cubic inch of proof fpirit weighs 9 p. wt. 29.73 
gr. troy, or B.6a clr, avoirdupois, But it has been found that 
a cubic inch of goad brandy k 10 grains heavier in winter 
than in fvimmer, and that 3^ gallons of fpirits in winter will 
ouke 53 in iumnier. 

tea 
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ten gallons each ; or eighty -two gallons of Ja- chap 
jnaica proof to each hogfliead of fugar ; — and * 

this return 1 do believe is fometimes fairly made 
from canes planted in rich and moift lands j but 
on a general eftimate, I think it too great an,al- 
lowance^ and that two hundred gallons of rum to 
three hoglheads of fugar, which is in the pro- 
portion of about two-thirds rum to the crop of 
fugar, is nearer the truth (sj. 

The 

fsj This will be better umlerftood by attending to the 
following particulars :~The general fiipply of fcinnrnings to 
the ft ili-houfe is feven gallons out of every too gallons of 
cane-lifjuor. Supncuing, therefore, that s,ooq gallons of 
cane-juice is required for each LogHiead of fugar of 16 ewt* 
the fcunimings, on a plantation niaking 200 hogfiieads p^r 
annutn, %vlil be 28,000 gallons, equal to - 4,666 gallons of 

melalTcs^ 

Add the melalTes from the curing-^ houfc, 
which, if the fugar is of a good qua* 
lity, will feldom exceed fixty gallons 
/rfr bogfliead - 

Total of fweets - - 1 6,666 galloris^ 

Thi^,, difriiled at and after the rate of 12 per cctji. fweets in t!ie 
fcnivenring cillern> will give 34,730 gallons of Ipw- wines, 
which ought to produce 14,41 2 gallons of good proof rum, 
or 131 puncheons of 1 10 gallons each* When a greater pro^ 
portion than tifis is made, one or other of thefe circ urn fiances 
muflexill:, either the fugar difeharges au unufual quantity of 
melafTcs, or the boiling-houfe is defrauded of the cane-iiquor 
by improper feumrning* This latter circumflancc frequently 
happens. 

It fliould alfo be bbferved, that it is the practice of late, with 
many planters, to raife the proof of rum; thus gaining in 

flrength 
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» o o K The reader will pleale to recoiled, that in’ 

“ this, and the preceding chapter, the obfervations 

which I have made, both concerning the culti- 
vation of the fugar-cane in the field, and the fub- 
fequent procefles of the boiling houfe and dif- 
tillery, have been drawn chicflj^ from the pradice 
of Jamaica. Some leiedion was neceflary, and 1 
could refer to no mode of conducing a fugar 
plantation, with fuch propriety as to that with 
which I am myfelf pradically acquainted.—— 
My next enquiries will relate to the particulars 
of the firfl cofi of this ipccies of property', to the 
current expences attending it, and to the returns 
which may be rcafonably expected from a capital 
thus employed ; and here again my ellimates 
will rdcr chiefly to Jamaica. That there is a 
conftderable variation in fomc of the Windward 
Iflands, I have no doubt. In St. Chriffcopher’s, 
for inftance, fome of the lands are certainly more 
valuable than the very bed in Jamaica ; but, on 
the other hand, Jamaica is exempted from the 
duty of 4 f- per cent, and has other advantages, 
which probably make the fealc even. 

flrength of fpirit, what is loft in quantity : and there are ma- 
nagers who make it a rule to return the Icummings to the cla- 
rifiers, inftead of fending them to the ftill-houfe. This laft- 
mentioned praftice reduces the crop of rum more than one- 
third ; but is fiippofed to yield in fugar more than is loft in 
rum ; and if the price of fugar is very high, and that of rum 
very low, it may be prudent to adopt this method. 
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c H A p. nr. 

Capital necejjhry in the fettlement or pur chafe of a 
fiigar plantation of a given extent. — The lands, 
buildings, and fockfeparately confidered. — Par- 
iiadars andcoji. — Grofs returns from the property. 
— Annual Di/bur fements. — Net profits. — Various 
contingent charges not taken into the account . — 
Difference not commonly attended to, in the -mode 
of efiimating the profits of an Englifh eft ate, and 
one in the IVefi Indies. — Infurance of hVcjl India 
efiates in time of svar, and other occafional deduc- 
tions.— ^The quefiion, why the cultivation of the 
Sugar Ifiands has encreafed, under fo many dif 
couragements, confidered and difcufi'ed, 

A SUG AR plantation confifts of three great 
parts ; the Lands, the Buildings, and the Stock : 
but before I proceed to diferiminate their rela- 
tive proportions and value, it may be proper to 
obferve, that the bufinefs of fugar planting is 
a fort of adventure in which the man that en- 
gages, mull engage deeply.— There is no me- 
dium, and very feldom the poiEbility of retreat- 
A Britifh country gentleman, who is content to 
jog on without rilk on the moderate profits of 
his own moderate farm, will ftartle to hear thafc 

' it 
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B o o K it requires a capital of ilo lefs than thirty thotl* 

. fand pounds fterlitlg to embark iti this employ-* 

ment with a fair profpedl: of advantage. To elu- 
cidate this pofition, it mufb be underftood that 
the annual contingencies of a fmall or moderate 
plantation, are very nearly equal to thofe of aii 
eftate of three times the magnitude. A property, 
for inflance, producing annuaily One hundred 
hogfheads of fugar of fixteen cwt. has occahon 
for fiinilar white fervants, and for buildings and 
utenfils of nearly the fame extent and number as 
a plantation yielding from two to three hundred 
fuch hogfheads, \Vith rum in proportion. In 
Ipeaking of capitaf^ I mean eitlier money, or a 
folid weil-cftablifhed credit ; for there is this 
eflential difference attending loans obtained on 
landed eftates in Gieat Britain, and thole which 
are advanced on the credit of Weft Indian plan- 
tations, that an Englifh mortgage is a market- 
able fecurity, which a Weft Indian mortgage is 
,jjot. In England, if a mortgagee calls for his 
money, other perfons are ready to advance itr 
xiow this feldom happens in regard to property 
in the Weft Indies. The credit obtained by the 
fugar-planter is commonly given by men in trade, 
on the profpedf of fpeedy returns and conlider- 
able advantage ; but as men in trade feldom find 
it convenient to place their money out of theit 
reach for any length of time, the credit which 
. they 
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they give is oftentimes fuddenly withdrawn, and c H A P» 
the ill-fated planter compelled, 6n this account, 
to fell his property at much lefs than half its firll: 
coft. The credit therefore of which I fpeak, 
confidered as a capital, mull not only be exten- 
live, but permanent. 

Having premifed thus much, the application 
of which will hereafter be feen, I tliall employ 
my prefent eirquirlcs in afeertaining the fair and 
weli-eftabliflrccl prices at which a fugar eftate may 
at this time be purchafed or created, and the 
profits which may honeftly and reafonably be 
expefted from a given capital fo employed } 
founding my eftimate on a plantation producing, 
one year with another, two hundred hogllreads of 
fugar of tixteen cwt. aad one hundred and thirty 
puncheons of rum of one hundred and ten gal- 
lons each p an eftate of left magnitude, I con- 
ceive, for the reafons before given, to be compa- 
ratively a lofing concern. Afterwards I fliall en- 
deavour to account for the eagerneft which has 
been rtiewn by many perfons to adventure in this 
fine of cultivation.— I begin then with the 

LAND S. 

On a furvey of the general run of the fugar 
eftates in Jamaica, it is found that the land in 
canes commonly conftitutes one-third of tlve 
VoL. 11. U ' plantation i 
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plantation j-another third is appropriated to 
turage and the cultivation of provifions, fuch ai 
pfantains (a hearty and wholcfoine food) eddoes, 
yams, potatoes, cafl’ada, corn, and other vegeta- 
ble elculents peculiar to the country and climate ; 
and which, with falted fith, fupplied the negroes 
rvcekly, and fmall ftock, as pigs and poultry, of 
their own raifing, make their chief fupport, and 
in general it is ample. The remaining third is 
referved in native woods, for tlic purpofe of fur- 
nithing timbers for repairing tlic various build- 
ings, and fupplying fire -wood for the boiling and 
diftilling-houfes, in addition to the cane-traflu 
and for burning lime and bricks. — -As therefore ri 
plantation yielding, oa an average, turn hundred 
hbgflieads of fugar annually, requires, as I con- 
ceive, not lefs than three hundred acres to be 
planted in canes, the wliole extent of fuch a pro- 
perty mu ft be reckoned at nine hundred acres. 
I am perfuaded that the fugar plantations in Ja- 
maica making thofe returns, commonly exceed, 
rather than fall fhort of, this eftimatej not, as 
hath been ignorantly aflerted, from a fond and 
avaricious propenfity in the proprietors toengrofs' 
more land than is neceflary ; but becaufe, from 
the nature of the foil, and rugged furface of the' 
country, the lands vary greatly in quality, and it 
is fcldom that even three huntlred acres of foil in 
contiguity, fit for the production of fugar, can 
’ - '■ ! . ■ ' . be 
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be procured. A purchafer therefore muft take 
the bad with the good. Nevertheleft, as it is 
my intention to give as precife an idea as I can 
of the profits to be made in the fugar-planting 
bufinefs, under the moji favourable circumftattces^ 
I will allow nothing for a dead capital veiled in 
unproduiftive woodland, but fix on fix hundred 
acres, as fufficient for all the purpoles that have 
been mentioned ; appropriating one-half of the 
whole, inftead of one-third, to tlie culture of the 
cane. 

The price of woodland in Jamaica depends 
chiefly on its fituation. In leafonable parts of 
the country, and in the vicinity of the fea, I con- 
ceive it would be difficult to purchafe a quantity 
of a fugar land fufficient for a good efl.ate, uniels 
at a very high price. On the north, fide; in a 
fertile and feafonable parifti, I have lately known 
a tra< 5 t of eight hundred acres, with a fine river 
running througli it, fell for ten pounds currency 
fer acre, but it was at the diftance of ten miles 
from the fea ; and the purchafer had a new and 
difficult road to make for three niiles of the way. 
Such another territorj^ without the inconve- 
hiencies to which this was fubjeil, would, as 
lands fell in Jamaica, be well worth, and eafily 
obtain, fourteen pounds currency, or ten pounds 
Ilerling per acre. Six hundred acres at this price 
is 8,400 currency. The cbft of clearing one-; 
half, and planting it in cahes^ including four 
U 2 cleanings. 


^ 9 * 
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B o o-K cleanings,, would be 12 currency per acre, Of 
;C-3)6 oo. Clearing and planting 100 acres in 
provifions, would be £. 7 an acre,, or £. 700 j. 
the fiime for clearing and planting loo acres in 
Guiney grafs. Inclofing and fencing the whole 
\vould coft, on a moderate efllmate, 700 more. 
. — Total 7^.14,100 currency, being equal to 
£. 10,071 ftciiing. 


B U r L D I N OS. 

The buildings which will be found nccellary 
on a plantation of the magnitude deferibed are, 

ill. A water-mill, (if water can be Jamaica 
obtained) the coft of which, con- 
fiderlng that a great extent of ftone 
guttering is commonly requifite, 
may be flated, on a very low cfli- 
mate, at £. 1,000 ilerling. In cafe 
no water-mill can be erefted, I do 
not conceive that a fingle mill, 
whether w'orked by cattle, mules, 
or wind, is fufficient to take off the 
crop in due time, a mod; important 
obje< 5 l, on which the future fuccefs 
of the plantation depends. I allow 
therefore for a wind-mill and one 
cattle- mill, or for two cattle-mills 
without a wind-mill, a fuhi equal 
to the cod of a water- mill, or 1,400 

ad. A 
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g,d. A boiling-lioule, 45 by 22 feet, jamaiia ch ap, 

. 1 -f r ^'iin-eucv. 

to contain 3 copper claririers, ol ^ 

350 gallons each, and 4 other pans 
or boilers, including the coft of -the 
fame, and other utenfils - - 1,000 

3d. A curing-houfe, adjoining to the 
boiline-houfe, calculated to hold 
one half the crop, with ftrong 
ioifts of folk! timbers inftcad of 
a floor, having a terrafled or board- 
ed platform undcrncatb, leading 
to a melafles eiftern, lined with 
terras, fufficient to contain 6,,ooo 
gallons - - - - - Sod 

4th. A diftilling-houfe, 70 feet by 
30 ; the diflillery part to contain z 
flills of 1,200 and 600 gallons, with 
worms proportionate : alio a ftone 
tank or ciftern, to hold 30,000 
gallons of water ; the fermenting 
part to contain two, or more, vats, 
or cifterns, tor the dunder and 
Jlvimmings : alfo x 2 cifterns of folid 
plank fixed in the earth, of 1,200 
gallons each, with copper pumps, 
and other neceflary apparatus : to- 
gether alfo with a rum ftore under 
the fame roof - - - - 1,600 

5 th. A dwelling-houfe for the overft er 600 
U 3 6th. Two 
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6th. Two trafh-houfes, each 120 feet Jamaka, 
by 30 i the foundation ftone, the 
fides open, the roof fupported 
by ftone pillars, and covered by 
ftiingles, £. 300 each - - 6oq 

7 th. A hofpital for the tick negroes, 
containing alfo a room for lying-in 
women, a room for confining dif- 
orderly negroes, a fhop for the 
dodlor, and one or more ftore 
rooms for fecuring the plantation 
utcnfils and provifions - - 300 

Sth. A mule ftabie, for 60 mules, 

v/ith a corn-loft above - - 1 50 

9th. Shops for the different tradef- 
men, viz. carpenters, coopers, 
wheelwright, and fmith - - 1 50 

lOth. Sheds for the waggons, wains, 

carts, &c. - - - - 5c 

Add extra expcnces, fuch as the 
coft of the wains, utenfils for the 
fmith’s fhop, houfehold furni- 
ture, &c. &c. - r - - 33c 

The total is £-^>000 fterling, — 

|)eing equal to - currency - 7,000 


$ T Q C K. 
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STOCK. 

The ftock on a plantation of the magnittidc 
< 3 efcribed, cannot prudently confift of Icfs than 
two hundred and fifty negroes, eighty fteers, and 
fixty mules. It is not fufficient to objcft, that 
two hundred hogfheads of fugar have been pro- 
duced by the labour of a left number of negroes 
than is here allowed. I am treating of an eftate 
which produces that quantity on a medium con- 
fequently, as, from droughts and unfavourable 
leafons, the crops will fometimes fall Ihort of, at 
other times they muft greatly exceed the numbers 
preferibed ; and under thefe circumllances, I do 
not believe a plantation will eafily be named that 
poliefles ( or employs, in job work and otkerzvife ) 
a left number of negroes annually. If fuch an 
eftate there is, I hefitate not to pronounce that it 
is in improvident hands ; for what .management 
can be worfe tlian that which, by over-working 
the negroes, facrifices the capital for the lake of a 
temporary augmented income ? — Tlie coft of the 
flock, tlrerefore, may be ftated as follows ; 

Jamaica 

Currency. 

250 Negroes, at 70 each - - 17,500 

80 Steers, at jC- 15 - - - 1,200 

60 Mules, at;^. 28 - - - i,.6So 

Total in currency (equal to 14,557 

fterling) . - . ;C. 20,380 

■ 4 
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Let us now bring the whole into one point 
of fiew. 

Inmaica 

Currency, 

LANDS, “ - 

E U I L .X> I N G S, - 
STOCK, 

Total in Currency 

Which is only £.^zo fhort of ^.42,000 Ja* 
matca currency, or 30,000 fteriing, the fuiu 
hrit mcntioneci j and I am turthcr of opinion, 
that if the owner of fuch a property were to fell 
it by appraifement, the valuation would amount 
to nearly tlie furn expended. It would therefore 
' be more advii'cable, undoubtedly, to purchafe a 
plantation ready fcttle»d, rather than attempt to 
create a new one from uncleared lands ; inafmucii 
as the labour and rifk of the undertaking would 
be thereby avoided j — but, however this may be, 
it mull be conlidcrcd as a fixed and well-efta' 
blifhed fail, that a fugar plantation of the extent 
and returns which have been fuppofed, whether 
acquired by purchafe, or by the rifle and labour 
of clearing the lands, will unavoidably coft (the 
neceffary buildings and flock included) 30,000 
fteriing, before any adequate intereft can be re- 
teived from the capital. 

The produce of fuch a plantation has been 
* ftated 


- 14,! 00 

7,000 

- 20,380 

- 41,480 
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ftated at 200 hogHieads of fugar, of i6 cwt. and 
130 puncheons of rum, of 1 1 o gallons, rowwK- 
nibits minis j the value of which, according to the 
average prices at the London market for ten 
years previous to 1791, may be reckoned as 
follows : 

Sterling-. 

200 Hogflieads of fugar, at /. 15 

flerling /)«• hop;the<ad - - 3,000 

J30 Puncheons of rum, at ,^.10 

fterling piT puncheon - - 1,300 

Grofs Returns - *- /. 4,300 


But the reader is not to imagine that all this, or 
even the fugar alone, is fo much clear profit. 
The annual djfburfements are firft to be deduft- 
cd, and very heavy they are i nor is any opinion 
more erroneous than that which fuppofes they 
are provided for by the rum. If llicli indeed 
were the fa(ft, the capital would yield precifely an 
annual intereft of ten per cent. : but a reference 
to the Icvcral items, which I have particularized 
jn a note (a)^ will demonftrate the fallacy of this 

too 


^^9 A N N U A L SUPPLIES 

from Great Britain and Ireland. 


ift. NEGRO CLOTHING-, viz. 

1,500 Yards of Oznabirrgh cloth, or German linen. 

650 Yards of blue bays, or penniftones, fora warm 
frock for each negro. 

3 50 Yards 
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$ o o K too comraon mode of calculation. They amount, 
at a very moderate cflimate, (including freight, 
charges, and merchants commiffions, and adding 
a proportional part of the coft of many expenhve 
articles, fuch as coppers. Hills, wain-tyre, grating- 

bars. 


3:50 Yiirds of flriped linfeys for the women. 

250 Yards of coarfe check for fhirts for the boilers, 
tradefmen, domefticks, and children. 

3 Dozen of coarfe blankets for lying-in women, and 
fick negroes, 

1 8 Dozen of coarfe hats. 


2d. TOOL S. 

For the carpenters and coopers, to the amount of 25, 
flerling, including s or 3 dozeit of falling axes. 


3d. MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

X 60,000 Nails of different fixes. 

2,500 Puncheon rivets, 

6 Cattle cliains, 

6 Dozen of hoes# 

6 Dozen of bills. 

20 Dozen of fmall clafp knives for the negroes, 
4 Dozen of ox bows. 

50 Bundles of iron hoops. 

2 Sets of puncheon trufs hoops* 

2 Sets of hogfhead ditto. 

Sq Gallons of train oil for lamps. 

2 Barrels of tar. 

2 Boxes of fliort tobacco pipes for the negroes, 
180 Bundles of wood hoops. 

2 Sheets of lead. 


6 Large copper ladles 
€ Ditto ikinimers 


for the boilerst 


8 Dozers 
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^ars, Jrc. which tvould perhaps be wanted once in 
live years) to the fum of £ 850 llerling. To this 
fum are to be added the following very heavy 

CHARGES within the IJland-, viz. 

Currency. 

Overfeer’s or manager’s falary ~ - 200 

Difliller’s ditto _ - - « yo 

Two other white fervants, £. 60 each - 1 20 

A white carpenter’s wages - 100 

Maintenance of five white ferv'ants, 
exclufivc of their allowance of faked 
provifions, 40 each ~ 200 

Medical care of the negroes, fat 6 s. 
per annum for each negro) and extra 
cafes, which are paid for feparately 100 

Millw'right’s, 





8 Dozen of fmall iron pots for the neg;rocs. 
z Puncheons of Brifloi lime for temper. 

4 Grindflones. 

PRO FIS 10 NS, etc. chief y from Ireland. 

So Barrels of herrings, or failed cod equal thereto, 
6 Barrels of failed beef, 
a Barrels of failed pork. 

4 Firkins of faked butter. 

2 Boxes of foap, 

2 Boxes of candles. 

2 Hogflieads of fait. 

6 Barrels of flour. 

6 Kegs of peale. 

3 Jugs of groats. 
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Millwright’s, co|ipevlmith’s, plumber’s. Currency . 

and fmith’s bills, annual!)’' - - 250 

Colonial taxes, pubiick and parochial - zoo 
Annual fupply of mules and ftcers - 300 

Wharfage and ftoreage of goods landed 

and dripped - - - -• 100 

American flaves and heading, for Iiogf- 

heads and punclieons - - X50 

A variety of fmaH occafional fu|)plies 

of dilfercnt kinds, i'uppolcd - - 30 

Equal to /. 1,300 flerling ; being 

in Currency « - yf- 1,840 

I'iiE total amount, iherciorc, oF tlic annua] 
continpjcnt charges of all kiu'ls, is /f. 2, 130 
llcvling, which is jn'ccitcly onc-Iialf tlic grof; re- 
turns ; leaving the other moiety, or 2, i^o 
llerling, and no more, clear profit to tlie planter, 
being Icven per cent, on Ifis ca.pital, and £. 30 
over, witlrout charging, however, a fliiliing fot 
UKiking good the decreafe of the negroes, or for 
the wear and tear of the ’oaildings, or makir.g :ui\- 
alicrwancc for dead capital, and luppof ng too, that 
tire proprietor relkles on the fpot ; for if lie is ab- 
fent, he is fubiecl, in Jamaica, to an annual tax 
of fiX pounds pr’/' cent, on the grofs value of iris 
fugar and rum, for legal commidions to his agent . 
With thefe, and other drawbacks (to fay nothing 
of the devaflation? which are fometimes occa- 

fioned 
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Iionetl by fires and hurricane?, deflroylng in a few 
hours the labour of years) it is not wonderful that 
the profits llrould frequently dwindle to nothing; 
cr rather that a fugcr eftate, with all its boaftcd 
advantages, fliould fometimes prove a mill-ftone 
about the neck of its unfortunate proprietor, 
which is dragging him to dellruftion (b) ! 

Admitting even that his prudence, or good 
fortune, may be fuch as to exempt him from mod 
of tlie Ioffes and calamities that have been enu- 
merated, it mud ncverthclcfs be remembered, 
that the fugar planter is at once both landlord 
and tenant on his property. In contralling tlic 
profits of a Weft Indian plantation with thoi'c of 
a landed eftate in Great Britain, tliis circurn- 
fiance is commonly overlooked ; yet notliing is 
more certain than that an Englllh proprietor, in 
flating the income which he receives from his 
capital, includes not in his eftimate the profits 
made by his tenants. Thefe conftitute a diftince 
object, and are ufually reckoned equal to the 
clear annual rent which is paid to the pronrie'or. 
Thus a farm in England, producing an iiicome 
of 3 \ per cent, to the owner, is in fact propor- 
tionably equal to a fugar plantation ylciding 

(bj In Jamaica, tlie afual motle of calculating, in a ge- 
neral way, the average profits of a fugar eftate, is to al!<>>v 
£. to flerling^er anmtm for every negro, yol'ug and eld, em- 
ploved in this line of cultivation. 
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BOOK double the profit to the planter •, and poflefiTc'J 
^ beficles all that {lability, certainty and fecurity;; 
the want of which is the great drawback on thO 
latter. An Englifli gentleman, when either ex- 
treme of dry or wet weather injures the crop on 
his lands, has no other concern in the calamity 
than fuch as the mere feelings of humanity may 
diftate. Nor is he under tlie difagreeable ne- 
cctfity in time of war, of paying large premiums 
for infuring his efiate frotn capture by a foreign 
enemy. This is another tax, which the unfortunate 
Weil Indian, refident in Great Britain, niuft add 
to his expences ; or fubniit to the difagreeable 
alternative of pafilng many an uneafy day and 
fieeplefs nightj in dreadful anxiety for the fate of 
his pofieffions, and the future lubfiflence of his 
family; — harafled, perhaps, at the fame time, 
by creditors whole importunity increafes as their 
I'ecurity becornes endangered. 

But there is a queftion, naturally arifing from 
the prCmifes, to which it is proper that I fliould, 
in this place, give an anfwer ; and it is this - 
Seeing that a capital is wanted which few men 
can command, and confidering withal, that the 
returns are in general but fmall, and at befl un- 
certain, how has it happened that the fugar illands 
have been fo rapidly fettled, and many a great 
efiate purchafed in the mother-country, from the 
profits that have accrued from their cultivation ? 

It 
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It were to be willied that thofe who make fuch chap, 
enquiries would enquire, on the other hand, how 
many unhappy perfons have been totally aUtl irre- 
trievably ruined, by adventuring in the cultiva- 
tion of thele iflands, without poffefling any ade- 
quate means to fupport them in fiich great under- 
takings ? On the failure of fome of thefe un- 
fortunate men, vafl eftates have indeed been 
raifed by perfons who have had money at com- 
mand : men there are who, refleit.ing on the 
advantages to be derived from this circumllance, 
behold a fugar planter ftruggling in diftrefs, vvitli 
the fame emotions as are felt by tlie Cornifli 
peafants in contemplating a lliipwreck on the 
coaft, and haften with equal rapacioufnefs to 
participate in the fpoil. Like them too, they 
fometimes hold out falfe lights to lead the un- 
wary adventurer to deflruftion j more cl]>ecially 
if he has any thing confiderablc of his own to fe(; 
out with. Money is advanced, and encourage- 
ment given, to a certain point ; but a tkilful 
pradlitloner well knows where to Hop : lie is aware 
what very large fums rnufl be expended in the 
purchafe of the freehold, and in the firll opera- 
tions of clearing and planting the lands, and erect- 
ing the buildings, before any return can be made. 
One-third of the money thus expended, he has 
perhaps furnitbed ; but the time foon arrives 

when 
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when a further advance is requilite to give life 
and activity to the fyftem, by the addition of the 
negroes and the ftock. Now then is the moment 
for oppreffion, aided by the letter of the law, and 
the procefs ot office, to reap a golden barvefl. If 
the property anfvvers expcdlation, and the lands 
promile great returns, the figacious creditor, 
inftead of giving further aid, or leaving his too 
confident debtor to make the bell of his way by 
his own exertions, pleads a fudden and uncxpedl - 
cd emergency ; and infifts on immediate re-paj- 
ment of the fiim already lent. The law, on this 
occafion, is far from being chargeable with delay; 
and avarice is inexorable. A lale is hurried on., 
and ' no bidders appear but the creditor himlelf. 
Ready money is required in payment, and every 
one fees that a further fum will, be wanting to 
make the eflate productive. Few therelore liave 
the means, who have even the vvilli,. efficacioirfly 
to afllll the devoted victim. Thus, the creditor 


gets the c Hate at his own price, common!^ for 
his firft advance, while the mitcrable debtor has 
rcafon to thank his liars if^confoling himlelf with 
only the lofs of his own original capital, and his 
labour for a ferics of years, he efcapes a prifon for 
life. 


That this is no creation of the lancy, nor even 
an exaggerated picture, the records of the courts 


of. 
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of law, in all or moft of our iflands (Jamaica chap. 
cfpecially) and the recollcflion of every inhabi- 
tant, furnifli incontcflable proof. At the fame 
time it cannot juflly be denied tliat there are 
creditors, efpecialiy among the Britilh merchants, 
of a very different chara<5lcr from thofe that have 
been delcribed, who, having advanced their money 
to Fcfident planters, not in the view of deriving 
undue advantages from their labours and necef- 
hties, l)ut folely on the fair and honourable ground 
of reciprocal benefit, have been compelled, much 
againfl their inclination, to become planters them- 
lelvcs ; being obliged to rcccivt^ unprofitable 
Weil Indian eflates in payment, or lofe their 
money altogether. I have known plantations 
transferred 'in this manner, which are j?*f)urthcn 
inftead of a benefit to the holder ; and arc kept 
uj) folely in the hope that favourable crops, and 
an advance in the prices of Weft Indian produce, 
iuay, fornc time or other, invite purcliafers. I'hus 
oppreilion in one clafs of creditors, and grofs in- 
juificc tcr.vards anotlier, contribute equally to 
keep up cultivation in a country, where, if the 
rifqucs and Ioffes are great, the gains are Ibme- 
tinics commenluratc ; for iugar eflates there are, 
undoubtedly, from which, inllead of the returns 
lliat 1 have efllmated as the average intcrefl on 
i.he capital j^louble that profit has been obtained, 
ft is indeed true, that fuch inllanccs arc extremely 
Vyt. fl. X 


rare j 
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BOOK rare ; but perhaps to that very circumftance< 
^ which to a philofopher, fpeculating in his clolet, 
would feem fufficient to deter a wife man from 
adventuring in this line of cultivation, it is chiefly 
owing that fo much money has been expended 
in it : I mean the fluctuating nature of its re- 
turns. The quality of fugar varies occafionally 
to fo great a degree as to create a difference in its 
marketable value of upwards of ten (hillings tterl- 
ing in the hundred weight, the whole of which 
is clear profit, the duties and charges being pre- 
cifely the fame on Mulcovado fugar, of W'hatevcl' 
quality. Thus fine lugar has been know'u to 
yield a clear profit to the planter of no lefs than 
1,500 ftcrling on 200 lioglheads of the ufual 
magnitude, beyond what the fame number, where 
the commodity is inferior in quality, w'ould have 
obtained at the fame market. To aver th.at this 
difference is ! 5 n{)utab!e wholly to foil and Icafons 
in the Weff Intlics, or to tlie ftate of the Britilh 
market, is to contradict common obfervation and 
experience. Much, undoubtedly, depends on 
fkill in the manufacture ; and, the procefs being 
apparently finiple, the beholder (from a pfopenfity 
natural to the Inily and inquilltive part of man- 
kind) feels an a! moll irreliftible propenfity to en- 
gage in it. In this, therefore, as in all other 
enterprifes, whole fuceels depends in any^ degree 
on human fagacity and prudence, though perhaps 

not 
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not more than one man in fifty comes away chap. 
fortunate, every fanguine adventurer takes for 
granted that he lhall be that one. Thus his 
fyfiem of life becomes a courfe of experiments, 
and, if ruin Iliould be the confequence of his 
rafhncfs, he imputes his misfortunes to any caufe, 
rather than to his own want of capacity or fore- 
fight. 

That the reafons thus given, are the only 
ones that can be adduced in anfwer to the quef- 
tion that has been Hated, I prefume not to affirm. 

Other caufes, of more powerful efficacy, may 
perhaps be affigned by men of wider views and 
better information. The fafts however which I 
have detailed, arc too ftriking and notorious to 
be controverted or concealed. 

Having now, I believe, fufficiently treated of 
the growth, cultivation, and manufacture of 
fugar, &c. and pointed out with a minutenefs 
(tedious perhaps but) fuited,as I conceive, to the 
importance of the fubjecd, the firfl cod, and 
current contingencies attending the eftablifli- 
ment and profitable maintenance of a fugar plan- 
tation, together with the riique and gains even- 
tually arifing from this Ipecies of jiropcrty, I 
fliall proceed, in the following chapter, tofurnifh 
my readers with fuch information as I have been 
able to colleft concerning the minor ftaples, 

X a efpecially 



efpecially thofe imp®rtant ones of cotton, indigc, 
coffee, cacao, pimento, and ginger, wliich, with 
fugar and rum, principally conftitute the bulky 
freight that gives employment to an extent of 
Ihipping, nearly equal to the whole commercial 
tonnage of England at the beginning of the 
prefent centurv. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the minor Staph Commodities -y viz. Cotton, 
its growth and various fpecies. — Mode of culti- 
vation, and rifqnes attpiding it. — Import of this 
article into Great liritain, and profits accruing 
from the manifa£inres produced by /V.— Indigo, 
its cultivation and tnanufaSlure. — Opulence of the 
firji Indigo planters in famaica, and refieBions con- 
cerning the decline of this branch of cultivation in 
that ifiand. — Coffee, whether that of the IVeJl 
Indies equal to the Mocha ? — Situation and foil. 
Exorbitant duty to vohich it was fubjeB in Great 
Britain. — Approved method of cultivating the 
plant and curing the berry . — Efiimate of the 
Annual expences and returns of a Coffee plantation, 

— Cacao, Ginger, Aknotto, Aloes, an4 
Pimento brief account of each. 

cotton. 

T HAT beautiful vegetable wool, or fubftance chap. 
called cotton, is the fpontancous production of _ 
three parts of the earth. It is found growing 
naturally in all the tropical regions of Afia, Africa, 
and America ; and may juftly be comprehended 
among the moft valuable gilts of a bountiful 
Creator, fuperintending and providing for the 
neceffities of man. 

X3 


The 
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The cotton-wool, which is manufa<5tured into 
cloth (for there is a fpecies in the Weft Indies, 
called filk or wild cotton, unfit for the loom) 
confifts of two diftinft kinds, known to the 
planters by the names of Green-seed Cotton, 
and Shrub Cotton^ and thefe again have fub- 
ordinate marks of difference, with which the cul- 
tivator ought to be well acquainted if he means 
to apply his labours to the greateft advantage. 

Green-seed cotton is of two fpecies ; of one 
of which the wool is fo firmly attached to the 
fjcd, that no method has hitherto been found of 
feparating them, except by the hand; an opera- 
tion fo tedious and troublefome, that the value 
of the commodity is not proportionate to the 
pains that are requifite in preparing it for market. 
This fort tlierefore is at prefent cultivated prin- 
cipally for fupplying wick for the lamps that are 
ufed in fugar-boiling, and for domeftick pur- 
pofes ; but the ftaple being exceedingly good, 
and its colour pcrfcdly white, it would doubticfs 
be a valuable acquifition to the mullin manufac- 
tory, could means be found of detaching it 
eafily from the feed. 

The other fort has larger feeds, of a duller 
green than the former, and the wool is not of 
equal finenefs ; though much finer than the 
cotton-wool in general cultivation ; and it is 
<;afily feparated from the feed by the common 

method. 
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method, hereafter to be del'cribed. I have been chap, 
told that this fpecies of the green-fccd cotton is iv. 
not fufficiently known to the planters in general, 

(being ufually confounded with the former) or 
that probably it would be in high eftimation. 

Both the fpecies above-mentioned, though 
they produce pods at an early ftage, when they 
are mere flirubs, will, if fulFcrcd to fpread, grow 
into trees of confiderable magnitude, and yield 
annual crops, according to the feafon, without 
any kind of cultivation. The blofl'oms put forth 
in fucceflion from OAober to January, and the 
pods begin to open fit for gathering from Fe-r 
bruary to June. I come now to the 

SitRUB Cotton, properly fo called. The 
flirub itfelf very nearly refembles an European 
Corinth bufli, and may be fubdivided into feveral 
varieties, all of which however very nearly refem- 
ble each other ((ij’ Thefc varieties (fuch of 

f a J The flowers are compofed of five large yellow leaves, 
each fiained at the bottom with a purple fpot. They are 
beautiful, but devoid of fragrance. Tfie piflll is flrong and 
large, furroiindcd at and near the top with a yellow tarinaceoiis 
duff, which, when rip/C, fidls into the matrix of the piftil. 

Tins is iikewife furroitnded, when the petals of the flowers 
drop, with a capftilar pod, fupported by three triangular green 
leaves deeply jagged at their ends. The inclofed pod opens* 
when ripe, into three or four partitions, difeovering the cotton 
in as many white locks as there are partitions in the pod. In 
thefe locks are interfperfed the feeds, which arc commonly 
fmall and black. 

X 4 


them 
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them at leaft as have come to my knowledge) 
are, 

I ft. The Common Jamaica j the feeds of which 
are oblong, perfedlly fmooth, and have no beard 
at the fmaller end. The ftaple is coarfe, but 
ftrong. Its greateft defedt is, that the feeds are 
fo brittle it is fcarce poffible to render it per- 
fectly clean j on which account it is the loweft- 
priced cotton at the Britifli market. Such how- 
ever is the obftinacy of habit, that few of the 
Britifli cotton planters give themfelves the trou- 
ble to feledl a better fort, or feem indeed to wifli 
for it. 

ad. Brown Bearded . — This is generally culti- 
vated with the Ipccics laft-mentioned, but the 
ftaple is fomewhat finer, and the pods, though 
fewer in number, produce a greater quantity of 
wool. The ftirub gives likewife a better ratoon. 
It is therefore the intereft of the cotton planter 
to cultivate it feparatcly. The only diladvantage 
attending it is, that it is not fo eafily detached 
from the feed as the other, and therefore a negro 
will clear a few pounds lefs in his day’s work. 

3d, Nankeen . — ^This differs but little in the 
feeds or otherwife from the fpecies laft- mentioned, 
except in the colour of the wool, which is that 
of the cloth called Nankeen. It is not fo much 
in demand as the w'hitc. 

4th, French or .SW//-ycc</, with a whitifh beard. 

This 
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This is the cotton in general cultivation in Hif- chap. 
panlola. Its ftaple is finer, and its produce ^ 
equal to either of the three fpecles lafl- men- 
tioned, as the flirub is fuppofed to bear a greater 
number of pods than the Jamaica, or the Brown 
Bearded, but is lefs hardy than either. 

^th. Kidney Cotton, fo called from the feeds 
being conglomerated or adhering firmly to each 
other in the pod. In all the other forts they 
arc feparated. It is likewife called Chain Cotton, 
and, I believe, is the true Cotton of Brafil. — 

The ftaple is good, the pod large, and the pro- 
duce confidcrable. A tingle negro may clear 
with eafe fixty-five pounds in a day, bcfides 
which, it leaves the feeds behind unbroken, and 
comes pcrfedlly clean from the rollers. It is 
therefore improvident, in the highett degree, to 
mix this fpecies with any other. 

On the whole, the moft profitairlc forts foi 
general cultivation feem to be, the fecond of the 
Green-feed, the French or Small-feed, and the 
Brafilian. The mode of culture is tlie fame with 
all the different fpecies, and there is this advan- 
tage attending them ail, that they will fiourilh 
in the driefl and moll rocky foils, provided fiich 
lands have not been exhaujied by former cultivation. 

Drynefs, both in refpedt of the foil and atmo- 
fphere, is indeed eflentially necefiary in all its 
ftages ; for if the land is moifl, the plant expends 
itfelf in branches and leaves, and if tire rains are 

heavy. 
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BOOK heavy, cither when the plant is in bloflbm, or 
' • wheH the pods are beginning to unfold, the crop 
is loft. Perhaps, however, thefe obfervations 
apply more immediately to the French cotton 
than to any other. 

The plant is raifed from the leed, the land 
requiring no other preparation than to be cleared 
of its native incumbrances; and the feafon for 
putting the Iced into the ground is from May to 
September, both months inclufive. This is ufu- 
ally done in ranks or rows, leaving a Ipacc be- 
tween each, of fix or eight feet, the holes in each 
row being commonly four feet apart. — It is the 
pradice to put eight or ten of the feeds into 
each hole, becaufe fome of them arc commonly 
devoured by a grub or worm, and others rot in 
the ground. The young fprouts make their ap- 
pearance in about a fortnight, but they arc of 
flow growth for the firft fix weeks, at which pe- 
riod it is neceffary to clean the ground; and draw 
the fupernumerary plants, leaving two or three 
only of the llrongeft in each hole. One plant 
alone would be fufficient to leave, if there was 
any certainty of its coming to maturity ; but 
many of the tender fprouts are devoured by the 
grub. At the age of three or four months, the 
plants are cleaned a fecond time ; and both the 
Hem and branches pruned, or, as it is called, 
topp'd ; an inch (or more if the plants are luxu- 
8 riant) 
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riant) being broke oif from the end of each c h A t». 
(hoot ; which is done in order to make the ftems iv. 
throw out a greater number of lateral branches. *>— v— < 
This operation, if the growth be over luxuriant, 
is fometimes performed a fecond, and even a 
third time. At the end of five months, the plant 
begins to bloflbm and put forth its beautiful 
yellow flowers, and in two months more, the pod 
is formed. From the feventh to the tenth month 
the pods ripen in fucceflion ; when they burft 
open in three partitions, dilplaying their white 
and glofly down to the fight. The wool is now 
gathered, the feeds being enveloped in it ; from 
which it is afterwards extricated by a machine 
refembling a turner’s lathe. It is called a 
and is compofed of two fmall rollers placed dole 
and parallel to each other in a frame, and turned 
in oppofitc diredions by different wheels, which 
arc moved by the foot (b) . The cotton being 
put by the hand to thele rollers as they move 
round, readily pafles between them, leaving the 
feeds, which arc too large for the interliaacc be- 
hind. The wool is afterwards hand-picked, that 
it may be properly cleared of decayed leaves, 
broken feeds, and wool which has been ftained 
arid damaged in the pod (c) . It is then packed 

into 

( b) It is a very (liglit and fimple inftrument, and cods only 
from two to three guineas. 

(e) The cotton manufaflory of England, fines the year 

1780, 
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BOOK into bags of about two hundred pounds weight, 
and lent to market. 

The fmeft grained and moft perfectly cleaned 
cotton, which is brought to the Engliih market, 
is, I believe, that of the Dutch plantations of 
Berbicc, Dcmarara, and Surinam, and of the 
ifland of Cayenne; but before the year 1780 
England had no fine manufactories. In the 
latter end of that year, however, cotton wool of 
fti] kinds found a ready ia!e at tlic following 
prices : 

n d. 

Berbicc - ~ a i per 11 :>. 

Dcmarara - * i 1 1 to 2 1 <■/ 

Surinam - - 2 — r 

Cayejine - - 2. —r 

St. Domingo - i 10 
’Eobago - - I 9 

Jamaica - - i 7 

Since that time the prices have indeed varied, 
but the relative value has continued irearly the 
fame ; that is, the difference of price between 
the cotton of Berbicc and that of Jamaica has 
been from 25 to 30 per cent, in favour of the 
former ; a circumftance which alone flrould con- 

17B0, hath matic a rapid improvement, owing to the large 
fj'/inning machines which are worked by water. Thefe re- 
<311 ire the cleaned cotton, as the fmaileft particle of a broken 
iced breasts the thread in this aiode of fp'uining. 


viacci 
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vince the moft bigottecl planter of the Brltifli chap. 
Weft Indies that, if he wiflies to turn his labours iv. 
to account, the choice of a better (jiecics of cot- 
ton, at leaft of a fort more eafily cleaned than that 
in general cultivation, is indilpenfabl}' requifite. 

I SHALL now bring into one point of view the 
feveral particulars attending the firft coft anti 
fettlement of a plantation in this fort of huf- 
bandry, and the returns which may rearoiiabiy 
be expc(51;cd from a fmall capital thus employed. 

I fix on a fmall capital ; bccaufc I conceive that 
a cotton plantation may be eftabliihed on a more 
moderate fund than any other j and it is for th.e 
iutereft of the community that metr of frnail 
fortunes fliould be inftrucled how to employ 
tiielr time and labours to the bell advantage ^ 
fince it is to fuch men chiefly that the Weft 
Indies arc to look for fafety in the hour of 
danger. 

It is prefumed that land proper for tlic growtli 
of cotton, fituated near tlic tea, may be pur- 
chafed, in many parts of the Wefi: Judies (Ja- 
maica cfpccially), at /J .5 Jamaica currency pio 
acre; and as it is prudent, in moft cafes, to 
change the foil after the third crop, by replanting 
trefh land A/J, I will allot fifty acres for the firft 

purchafe, 

JJ If the land Is extraordinary^ four and ev^en five 

aniuial crops are iorneiimes gathered from the fame (original 
planib ; alt* r which, mdead of replanting, it is not un- 
common 
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BOOK purchafe, in order that the planter may have 
room for that purpofe. Suppofing therefore that 
one half only is planted in cotton at the , fame 
time, the capital will be invefted as follows : 

Coft of fifty acres of land, at 5 s. d. 

currency /ler acre - - 250 

Expence of cleaning, fencing, 
and planting 25 acres, at 
per Z.CTO - - - - 

Purchafe of twelve negroes, at 

£.'jo each - - . 840 

1,265 

One year’s intereft:, at 6 /jfrr m//. 75 iS — • 

One year’s maintenance, cloth- 
ing, and medical care of the 
negroes * - - -120 

Total expenditure in Jamaica cur- 
rency (equal to 1 .cqc (lerLing) i ,460 1 8 — 


common to cut the cotton biiPaes down to within three or 
four inches of the ground, and mould the ftems in the May 
ruins, and treat them afterwards in the fame manner as plants. 
Some labour is undoubtedly faved by this practice, but, in 
nine cafes out of ten, it will be found more profitable to re- 
fort to frefli land, every third or fourth year, 1 confider, at 
the fame time, land to be frelli enough which has lain fallow, 
or been ufecl in a diirerent line of culture for three or four 
years together, the great intention of changing the land being 
to get rid of that peculiar fort of grub or worm which prey^ 
on the cotton ^daiits. 


The 
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The returns are now to be confidercd: — 
in Jamaica it is commonly reckoned that one 
acre of cotton will yield annually 150 pounds 
weight, and in I'ome years nearly twice as much > 
but I am afraid that, on an average of any con- 
fiderable numbet of fuccefEve crops, even the 
former is too great an allowance. By accounts 
which I have procured from the Bahama illands, 
it appears, that in 1785, 1786, ami 1787 (aii 
which years were confidered as favourable), the 
produce of the cotton-lands, on an average, dal 
not exceed one hundred and twelve pounds pa- 
acre ; viz. 



In 1785 — 

1 786 — 

1787 — 


2.4767 
3.050 ( 

4,500 3 


acres produced 



Cwt. of 
Cotton. 


The price in the Bahamas and Jamaica was 
the fame, viz. i .c 3 d. fterling pei- pound. — 
Allowing, therefore the average produce per acre 
to lie one hundred weight, the returns are 
thefe,; viz. 

Sterling 

25 cwt. at IT. 3J. flerllng/>^r pound £, 175 
Deduft incidental expences, as 1 

materials for bagging, colonial > 25 

taxes, &c. - - -J 

Remains in fterling money - - 150 

Which 

ffjThe maintenance, &c. of the negroes, after the firll: 
year, is not charged, becaufe it is conceived, that tlie land in 
eotion not being lullicient to find them in full employment, 

they 
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Which gives an intereft of upwards of fourteen 
■per cent, on the capital; arifing too from the 
Ioweft-[)riccd cotton. If the fame calculation 
be applied to cotton- wool, of two flrillings per 
pound value (the prefent price of the cotton-wool 
of St. Domingo) the profit on tlie capital is 
twenty-four per eent. 

From tliis difplay, the rapid progrefs which 
the Dutch and French planters have made in the 
culture of this commodity, cannot be thouglit 
extraordinary ; but tlierc rciiiain ibnre circum- 
tlances, of a Icfs favourable nature, to be taken 
into the account. Of ail the protluCtions to 
which labour is applied, the cotton-plant is per- 
haps tlie moft precarioin'. In its tlril (lage, it is 
attacked by the grub ; it is devoured by cater- 
pillars in the fecond ; it is fometimes withered 
by the blaft; and rains frequently eKdiroy it botii 
in the bloflbm and the ]tod. The Baliaina 
iflands afi'orded a melanclioly inflancc of the un- 
certainty of this jmxluftion in 1780; no Icfs 
than 280 tons, on a moderate cflirnate, having 
been devoured by the worm, between September 
and March, in that year. After this the reader 
will hardly fufpedl me ol' having rated the aver- 

they may raife corn anJ other articles on the remaining 
twenty-five acres, more tlian Aifiicient to pay for their 
clothing and fupporL It i- uiual e\cn to raife corn, po- 
tatoes, between the ranks of the cotton b^fiies* 

a.G:e 
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age produce of this plant, for a feries of years, chap. 
too low*. I V- 

Wi T If ‘ every difedvantage, howe\’er, the de- 
mand for cotton- wool, for the Britifli manufac- 
tories, encreafes with fuch rapidity, that it can- 
not be doubted the cultivation of it, with the 
cautions recommended, will be found highly pro- 
fitable ; the Britifli dominions not fupplying, at 
prelent, much more than one-fourth part of the 
home demand. If, after a careful feleftion and 
trials of the different fpecies of the feeds already 
in our pofleffion, the cotton-wool of the Britifli 
Weft Indies fliall ftill be found inferior to that 
of the Dutch, no difficulty can occur in obtain- 
ing from them a better fort. It is evident that 
the French cotton lofes its fuperiority in our 
iflands, by being fbwn promifcuoufly with an 
inferior fpecies. 

I SHALL conclude the fubjedt, with prefent- 
ing to my readers the following tables, drawn 
from authentick fources ; which cannot fail to 
furnilh abundant encouragement for fpeculation 
and adventure. 

* It has been faggefted, that the ravages of the worm or 
grub might be prevented fy the plant frem Jll ft «r 

layers. 
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An Account of foreign Cotton-wool imported htta 


the BrkiJIi IVefl Indies , 

in Britifh Ships. ^ 

Years. 

lbs. , 

1784 - - - 


« 

1 

00 

>-< 

1,398,500 

1786 - - - 

1,346,386 

1787 - - - 

1,158,000. 

u4n Account of Foreign Cotton-wool imported into 

the Britifh PFeJi Indies, under the Freeport Act. 

Years. 

lbs. 

, 1784 - - - 

2yl 69,000 

1785 - - - 

1,573,280 

1786 - - 

1,962,500 

1787 - - - 

1,943,000. 

Jn Account of Cotton-zvool^ 

Byitfk and Forcfn^ 

imported from the Byi/i/If 1 

Wtfi Indies into Creat 

Britain. 


Years. 

lbs. 

1784 ^ ^ 

6 > 893>959 

1785 . - - 

8,204,61 1 

1786 - - - 

7,830,734 
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An Account of Cotton-wool imported into Great 
Britain, from all Parts. 


CHAP, 

. I'"’ . : 


Years. lbs. Suppofed Value in Manufaftutes. 

1784 - 11,280,338 - 3,950,000 fterling. 

1785 - 17,992,888 - 6,000,000 

1786 - 19,151,867 - 6,500,000 

1787 - 22,600,000* - 7,500,000. 


Machinery tjlablijhed in Great Britain for 

the Cotton ManufaSiory. 

143 Water Mills, which cofl; - 715,000 

20,500 Hand-mills, or jennies, for 
Ipinnlng the Jhute, for the twifted 
yarn Ipim by the water-mills, (in- 
cluding buildings and auxiliary 
machinery) - - _ - 285,000 

Total ' ~ f- 1,000,000 


*■ Of the following growths ; viz. 

Britifli fngar illands - - ^ 6,600,000 

French and Spaniih feulements 6,ooo>ood 
Dutch fettlcments ^ 1,700,000 

Portuguefe fettlements - - - 2,500,000 

Faft Indie.s - - - » . - ioo,oco 

Sm^irna or Turkey - - - . - 5,700,000 


22,600,000 


Y a 


The 
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The water-mills work 286,000 fpindles, 
^nd the jennies 1,665,100— Totak of fpindles 
1,951,100.— And it has been afferted, that a 
pound of raw cotton-wool from Demarara, lias 
btfen fpun into 356 hanks, each hank being. 840 
yards ; fo that the thread would Ixave extended 
169 miles, 

Ow the whole, it is computed that not lefs 
than three hundred and fifty thoufand people 
in Great Britain find full employment in the 
cotton manufadtory. In point of importance, 
therefore, even the produce and manufadture of 
the great ftaple commodity of this kingdom, 
wool., does not exceed it in a two-fold pro{X)r- 
tion. According to the information of a very 
able and diligent enquirer, there are from ten 
to twelve millions of Iheep in England. The 
value of their wool may, one year with another, 
amount to 3,000,000 ; the expence of manu- 
fafturing this is probably . 9,006,000, and the 
total value 1 2,000,000. 


INDIGO. 

THE Plant which yields the valuable com- 
modity called Indigo (probably fo named from 
India, where it was firft known to be manufac- 
tured) 
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tured grows fpontaneoufly in all the Weft chap. 
Indies. In the Britifli Sugar Iflands, they reckon , 

three diftinft fpecics : the Wild, Guatimala, and 
French. The firft is faid to be the hardieft, and 
the dye extradted from it is fuppofed to be of 
the beft quality, both in colour and clofenefs of 
grain ; but one of the other two Ipecies is com- 
monly preferred by the planter, as yielding a 
greater return ; and of thofe, the French furpafles 
the Guatimala in quantity ; but yields to it in 
finenefs of grain and beauty of colour f/J. 

That the richeft foil produces the moft luxu- 
riant plant, and that good foafons accelerate its 
growth, cannot, I think, be doubted ; but, ob- 
ferving its long tap-root, and fpontaneous growth, 
in alnioft every dry and barren favannah, I am 
convinced it will thrive on foils that are fit for 

• L’Abb^ Raynal by a-grofs miftake afl^s, that the plant 
itfelf was originally carried to the Weft Indies from the Eaft. 

It was found growing fpontaneoufly in all parts of St. 

Domingo, by Columbus himfelf, on the firft difcovery of the 
Weft Indies; and was indigenous alfo in Mexico, and other 
parts of the continent, as appears from the teftimony of Pet. 

Martyr and all the early Spanifti writers, not one of whom 
does it fefcm that L’Abbe Raynal ever read. 

(f) The w/A/ indigo (indig^era «rgentta) has (liort 
crocked pods and black feeds : the Guatima-a is diftinguiftied 
by the rednefs of the ftalk, and the colour of the feeds, which 
is green. This is the inJigofera difperma of Linnaeus. The 
French is a ihort bufliy plant, with roondifti leaves. It has 
long crooked pods, and its feeds are yellow. The French 
call it Indigo franc. It is the indigofera iinSloria of Liniiaus. 

y 3 nothing 
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BOO K nothing elfe. The longed dry weather will not 
totally kill it ; though much water will have that 
^ efFedV, if fuflered to remain long on the plant. 

The cultivation and manufacture are com 
duCled in the following manner : 

The land being properly cleared of weeds, &c, 
is hoed into fmall trenches of two or tiu'cc inches 
in depth, and twelve or fourteen inches alunder; 
in the bottom of which, the feeds are ftrewed 
by the hand, and covered lic;htly with mould j 
but as the plants Ihoot, the field muft he fre- 
quently weeded and kept conflantly clean, until 
they rife and fpread fufiichently to cover the 
ground. A bulhel of ieed is iufficiem for four 
or five acres of land. 

In the Weft Indies, the bed feafon for plant- 
ing is fuppofed to be the month of March, but 
the plant will flourifh at any otlier period ; and, 
if fown in new land, will come to full blofibm 
(and it is then in perfection) in about three 
calendar months. In the fbuthern provinces of 
America, the feafon for planting depends greatly 
on the nature of thefpring, which varies much in 
thofe countries. It the plants appear - above 
groruKl by the fird day of March, they will be 
fit for cutting about the twentieth of Augud ; 
and are fometimes equal to the bed in the Wed 
Indies. 

There is this difference, however, between 
the two countries ; that in the Wed Indies, in 

feafonabic 
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leafonable fituations, they have fometlmes four c h a 
cuttings in the year from the fame roots, where- 
as in North America they have never more than 
two, and not often more than one. The plant 
is a child of the fun, and can be cultivated, I 
doubt, with great advantage, no where but with- 
in the tropicks 

But that fun which thus improves and invigo- 
rates the plant, propagates at the fame time an 
infedt dellrudhive to it. This is a fpecies of grub 
or worm, which becomes a fly, and preys on the 
leaves, and never fails, in the Weft Indies, to dif- 
appoint the planter’s expectations the fecond year 
upon the fame land : the only remedy is to change 
the foil every year. The want of due attention to 
this important circumftance, has probably been 
one of the caufes that fo many perfons have 
failed of late years in their attempts to revive 
tlie culture of this valuable commodity. 

If this dcftructive peft be happily prevented, 
or greatly mitigated, the produce per acre of the 
firft cutting, will be about eighty pounds weight 
of what the French call pigeon' s-neck ; or about 
fixty pounds of a quality equal to the Guatimala. 

The produce in North America, is ibmetirnes 

I'he ratoons, or fiibfe(|iient p/owths from the fame 
plants, ripen in fix or eight weeks ; but the produce diminiflies 
fail after the fecond cutting, fo that it is abfoliitely nccclTiiry 
to fow the feeds anew every year. 

y 4 


nearly 
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BOO K nearly as much ; but when Fahrenheit’s thcrmo- 
V. meter falls to 6o% the returns there are very un- 
certain, both in quality and quantity; a greater 
heat being abfblutely neceflary both for vegeta- 
tion and maceration. The yielding for the fub- 
fequent cuttings fomewhat diminithes ; but in 
Jamaica and St. Domingo, if the land is new, 
about 300 lbs. per acre of the fecond quality, may 
be expe(5led annually, from all the cuttings 
together, and four negroes are fufficient to carry 
on the cultivation of five acres, befides doing 
other occafional work, fufficient to reiinburfe the 
expences of their maintenance and clotliing. 

The procefs for obtaining the dye is generally 
condudted in two cifterns, which are placed like 
tw’o fieps, the one afcending to the other. The 
higheft (w'hich is alfo the longeft) is called the 
Jieeper ; and its dimenfions are about fixteen feet 
fquare, and two feet and a half in depth. There 
is an aperture near the bottorfi for difcharging the 
fiuid into the fecond, which is called the battery, 
and is commonly about twelve feet fquare, and 
four and a half in depth. Cifterns of thefe di- 
nienllons, are proper for about feven acres of the 
plant : but if ftone work cannot eafily be erefted 
for want of materials, vats of ftrong timber, well 
fccured from leakage, will anfw'er as well (h). 

lllE 

There is alfo required a lime-vat, fix by eight feet 
fquare, and four feet deep; and it may be j roper to ob ferve, 
lliat the tap or plug hole ought to be placed at lead eight 

inches 
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The plants are cut with reap-hooks or fickles, chap. 
a few inches above the root (i), and placed by 
Jirata in the fteeper, until it is about three parts 
full. They are then llrongly prefied down by 
boards or planks, which are wedged or loaded, to 
prevent the plants frorn buoying up ; and as 
much water is admitted as the weed will imbibe, 
until it is covered four or five inches deep, and 
in this ttate it is left to ferment, until the pulp is 
extrafted : but the utmoft attention and nice 
management are now required for, if the fluid is 
drawn ofl' too foon, much of the pulp is left be- 
hind ; and if the fermentation is too long con- 
tinued, the tender tops of the weeds occafion 
putrefaction, by which all the dye is deftroyed. 

To obtain a certain knowledge therefore of 
the proper degree of fermentation, has hitherto 

inches from the bottom, to leave fufficient room for the lime 
to fubfide, before the lime-water is drawn off into the 
battery, 

(i) Some perfons are of opinion that the ])!ants (lioutd 
not be cut nearer the ground than fix inches, and that a few 
branches flioukl be left on the ftem. — This praiSice, tliejr 
lay, will draw up the fap better, and proiluce a more luxu- 
riant ratoon than when a naked ftalk only is left. During the 
firft cutting it is ufual to leave fome of the moli fiourifliing 
flalks for feed, which ought not lo be gathered until it is well 
hardened in the poil. — It generally requires ten buftiels of 
the pod to produce a fingle buftiel of clean dry feed fit for 
fowing. It may alfo be obferved, that many indigo planters 
have a notion that the plant yields the greatefl quantity of 
the dye, wdien cut at the full of the moon.— -Of this fa£l I 
can alTert nothing of my own knowledge. 


been 
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been the grand dejideratum of the cultivator. 
Repeated experiments for this purpofe, were made 
fome years ago in the itland of Hitpaniola, under 
the fandtion and encouragement of the Cliambcr 
of Agriculture, and inftrudlions (which were fiid 
to be practifed with great fucccfs by Meffrs. 
Dangdale and Mongoa, indigo planters in that 
idand) were publithed by authority, to this 
effedf ; . 


“ AFT3iR the Indigo has been fteeped in the 
ciftern eight or nine hours, draw off a little of the 
water, and with a pen dipped into it, make a few 
llrokes upon white paper. The firft will probably 
be high coloured, in w'hich cafe the indigo is not 
fufEciently fermented j this operation is to be re- 
peated every quarter of an hour, until it lotes its 
colour; when it is arrived at the true point of 
fermentation.” 

It is aftoniflring that an experiment fo fimple 
in itfelf, if it anfwers, flrould have been for f> 
many years unknown to the indigo planters in 
■general ; and 1 confeis, that, although I have had 
no opportunit)'^ of giving it a trial, I am myfclf 
fomewhat doubtful of its efHca'cy. The follow- 
ing method, which I give on the authority of 
Mr. Lediard, is, I conceive, attended with much 
greater certainty : 

‘f Let a fmali hole be made in the fteeper, fix 
or eight inches from the bottom, exclufive of the 

opening 
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Opening or aperture for drawing off the impreg- c n a P. 
nated water j let this hole likewife be ftopped iv. 
with a plug, yet not fo firmly but that a fmall ■ 

ftream may be permitted to ooze tiirough it. 

After the ;>lants have been fteeped fome hours, 
the fluid cozing out will appear beautifully green, 
and at the lower edge of the ciftern, from whence 
it drops into the battery, it wall turn of a cop- 
perilb colour. This copperifli hue, as the fer- 
mentation continues, will gradually afeend up- 
wards to the plug, and when that circuniftance 
is perceived, it is proper to flop the fermenta- 
tion. 

“ During the progrefs of this yiart of the 
bufinefs, particular attention fliould be paid to 
the Ihiell of the liquor which weeps from the 
aperture ; for Ihould it difeover any fournefs, it. 
xvill be ncccfiary to let the fermented liquor run 
immediately into the battery, and lime water of 
fufticient flrength muff be added to it, until it 
has loft its fournefs As it is running off, it will 
appear green, mixed with a bright yellow, or 
ftraw colour, but in the battery it will be of a 
moft beautiful green.” 

The tindure being thus difeharged into the 
battery, it is there churned or agitated, until the 
dye begins to granulate, or float in little flakes 
on the water. This was formerly done in Ja- 
maica w'ith manual labour, by means of paddles, 

and, 
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BOOK and, in the French illands, by buckets or cylin- 
V. ders fixed to long poles but far more con- 
venient machines are now conftruAed, in which 
the levers are worked by a cog-wheel, and kept 
in motion by a horfe or a mule. When the fluid 
has, by fuch means, been well churned for the 
fpace of fifteen or twenty minutes, and, being 
tried in a cup or plate, appears curdled or co- 
agulated, a ftrong impregnation of lime-water is 
gradually added, not only to promote a fepara- 
tion, but likewife to fix the colour and preferve 
it from putrefaftion. But the planters (as 
Brown obferves) “ muft carefully diftinguith the 
different ftages of this part of the operation alfb, 
and attentively examine the appearance and co- 
lour as the work advances, for the grain paffes 
gradually from a greenifli to a fine purple, which 
is the proper colour when the liquor is fuflicicntly 
worked ; too fmall a degree of agitation leaving 
the indigo green and coarfe ; while too vigorous 
ah action brings it to be almoll black.” 

The liquor being properly and fufficiently 
worked, and the pulp granulated, it is left un- 
dlfturbed until the flakes or flocula fettle at the 
bottom, when the incumbent water is drawn 
off, and the indigo diftributed into fmall linen 
bags to drain, after which it is carefully put into 
little iquare boxes or moulds, and fuffered to 

dry 
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dry gradually in the fhade j and tliis finilhes chap. 
the manufacture*. iv. 

To what has been faid above of the nature of 
the plant j fuiting itfelf to every foil, and pro- 
ducing four cuttings in the year, if we add the 
cheapnefs of the buildings, apparatus and labour, 
and the great value of the commodity, there will 
feem but little caufe for wonder at the fplendid 
accounts which are tranfmitted down to us con- , 
cerning the great opulence of the firft Indigo 
planters. Allowing the produce of an acre to be 


• The following obfervations of Dr. Roxburgh of Bengal, 
concerning the firft procefs, feem to have been made with 
great accuracy : “ When the indigo plant is committed to 
cold water in the fteeping vat, the following appearances take 
place ; iii a few hours a (light motion begins to Ihew itfelf 
thro\ighout the body of liquor— the bulk encreafes eon- 
liderably, with feme additional heat ; air bubbles are gene- 
rated, fomc of which remain on the furface, and gradually 
colletft: into p'‘tches of froth — a thin violet or copper coloured 
pellicle or cream makes its appearance between the patches of 
froth, and foon after, the thin film which forms the cover- 
ing of the bubbles compofing the froth begins to be deeply 
tinged with a fine blue : the liquor from the beginning will 
have been acquiring a green colour, and now it will appear, 
wdien viewed falling from one veflel to another, of a bright 
yellowifti green, and will readily pafs the clofeft filter until 
the a^ion of the air makes it turbid, a proof that the bafe of 
the colour is now perfedlydiftblved in the watery nienftruufn. 
This is the time for letting off the vat— the fermentation 
however continues, and large quantities of froth are formed. 
The ftnell now becomes very offenfive,*^ Scc» 

Bancroft on Permanent Colours, Appendix 4321* 

30olb5. 
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B O O K 300 lbs. and the produce no more than 4 r. 

ling/i^r pound, the grofs profits of twenty acres 
will be r. 1,200, produced by the labour of only 
fixtecn negroes, and on a capital in land and 
buildings, fcarce deferving conlideration. 

Such, without doubt, will be the reader’s fii'ft 
refleftions. Unhappil}'^, liowever, the golden 
hopes wliich Ipeculat ions like thefe have railed in 
the minds of thoufands, have vaniflied on actual 
experiiTicnt, like tlic villons of the morning. I 
think I have myleif, in the courfe of eighteen 
years refidence in the Weft Indies, known at icaft 
twenty perfons commence Indigo planters, not 
one of whom has left a trace by which I can 
now point out where his plantation was fitiiated, 
except perhaps the remains of a ruined ciftern 
covered by weeds, and defiled by reptiles. Many 
of them too were men of knowledge, forefight,, 
and property. That they failed is certain, but 
of the caufes of their fiiilure, 1 confefs I can give 
no fatlsfaftory account. I was told that dilap- 
pointraent trod clofe at their heels at every ftep. 
At one time the fermentation was too long con- 
tinued i at another, the liquor was drawn off too 
loon. Now the pulp was not duly granulated, 
and now it was worked too much. To thefe in- 
conveniences, for which praftice would doubtlefs 
have found a remedy, were added others of a 
much greater magnitude; the mortality of the 
* negroes 
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negroes from the vapour of the fermented liquor, c hap, 
(an alarming circumftance, that, as I am inform* . ^ 

cd both by the French and Englilh planters, con- 
ftantly attends the procefs) the failure of the 
feafons, and the ravages of the worm. — Thefe, or 
fome of thefe evils, drove them at length to 
Other purfu'itSj where induftry might find a furcr 
recompence. 

Their hiftory, however, furnifbes a new il- 
luftration to a very trite but important remark, 
that a manufadlure once deftroyed, fcarce ever 
takes root again in the lame country. Of the 
caufes from whicli tlie general culture and ma- 
nufacture of Indigo, was relinquiflaed in Jamaica* 
enough has been laid by other writers : yet the 
fame arguments which induced the Britilh CJo- 
vernment to burthen this commodity with duties 
under which it funk, are ftill urged in the cafe 
of other colonial products, and will continue to 
be urged, until tlie lame fate attends many of 
them as attended Indigo. Of the monftrous 
folly and impolicy of loading with high duties 
an article fo efientially neceflary to the Britilli 
woollen manufaClory, (putting colonial confidc- 
rations out of the queftion) the Mother Country 
is, I believe, at length fufficiently convinced, the 
quantity of Indigo annually imported into Great , 

Britain, from all parts of the world, being, T 
believe, one million and a half of pounds, of 

wliich 
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ready money of ftrangers and rivals (k) \ 


(h) Soon after the fecond edition of this work was printed^ 
nw learned friend, Dr. Edward Bancroft, F. R. S. favoured 
the publick with his Experimental Refearches concerning 
the Philofophy of Permanent Colours/* a work of infinite 
refearch and merit; in an Appendix to which, he gives an 
abflraft oi^a botanical defcription, by Dr. Roxburgh of 
Bengal, of a new fpecies of nerium (rofc bay) found in the 
Eaft Indies, the leaves of which yield excellent indigo. 
This account however is chiefly interefting to the planters of 
the Weft Indies, as containing fome experiments and opinions 
which lead loan improved method of extra^ing the common 
indigo hy means of a boiling procefs ; for it being found that the 
leaves of the nerium would not yield their colour except to 
boiling water, it was judged by analogy that the fcalding pro- 
cefs might be advantageoufly applied alfo to the common 
indigo plant, and the refult has exceeded expedation : ‘‘ by 
the fcalding procei's (obferves Dr. Roxbtirgh) I have 
‘‘ always, on a fmall fcale, made from the common indigo 
“ plant, better indigo than I could by fermentation, and in 
one fourth of the time; and what is alfo of great im- 
“ portance, without the fmalleft degree of the pernicious 
** effluvia which attends the manufadure of indigo by fer- 
mentation ; and moreover, the twigs and leaves theml’elvei 
“ of the indigo plant burn fiercely, after having been well 
‘‘ dried, and will carry on the operation without requiring 
“ any great addition of other fuel.” 

Ill anotiier place Dr. Roxburgh obferves, ‘‘ that the 
“ Hindoos throughout the northern provinces or circa rs 
‘‘ make a// their indigo by means of hot water, and pre- 
cipitate with a cold infufion of the bark of the jamhalong 
tree, yet, notwithftanding the inferiority of this bark as an 
aftringeru, when its effects are compared with thofeof lime- 
‘‘ water, I have always found their indigo to be of a vety 
cxcdlent quality, and very light ; a cubic indv weighing 

“only 
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C O F F E E. 


SO many treatifes have been written oh the 
hiftory of coffee ; its introdu<5tion into the Weft 
Ind ies has been fo fully traced by fome writers, 
and its properties fo ably inveftigated by others, 
(above all, by my learned friend Dr. Benjamin 
Mofeley) as hardly to leave me the poflibility of 
offering any thing new on thofe fubjedls. The 
few obfervat ions therefore which I fliall prefent 
to my readers concerning this berry, will relate 
principally to its culture ; and thefe being chiefly 
founded on aftual experience, may perhaps afford 
fome ufeful information. The 



only about i lo grains, and being of a blue violet colour. 
“ The fuperior quality of this indigo muft alone be imputed 
‘‘to the nature of the procefs by which the colour, or 
“ rather bafe of the colour, is extra<5fed from the plant; for 
“ their apparatus is very inconvenient.*^ 

“ Betides the fuperior quality of the indigo obtained by 
the fcalding procefs, the quantity is generally increafed by 
it ; moreover the health of the labourer in this way is not 
‘‘ endangered, as in the fermenting procefs, by conflant and 
“ copious exhalations of putrid miafnia : the heat eniployed 
•‘ expels moft of the fixed air during the fcalding, which 
“ renders a very fmall degree of agitation, and very little of the 
“ precipitant neceflary. The operation can alfo be performed 
two or three times a day upon a large fcale ; and laftly, the 
‘‘ indigo itfelf dries quickly without acquiring any bad findJ, 
*^ or piitrid unwholefome tendency.** 

Surely thefe obfeijvatipiis deferve the moit (efions attehtipn 
of the planters iiv the Britiftr Weft-Indi^^ I 

Votll. Z 
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XhK admirers of coffee have long lamented 
the inferiofity of the Weft Indian to that of 
Mocha/ That many of the complaints with 
which the publick are amufed on this fubjedt, 
arife from affedtation, I have not a doubt. At 
the fame time, it* mull be admitted that the 
charge is not entirely without foundation, inaf- 
much as the Weft Indian coffee is frequently 
drank within twelve months after it has been 
gathered from the tree j and that the flavour 
improves by age, there is not a coffee planter in 
the Weft Indies fo bigotted to his own poffeffions, 
as wholiy to deny. 

But the notion that the coffee itfelf is natu- 
rally inferior to that of tlie Eaft, as being the 
produdtion of a coarfer and Icfs valuable Ipecies 
of the tree, needs no other refutation than the 
circumftance related by the celebrated gardener, 
Mr. Miller, “ that from plants brought from the 

Weft Indles/and railed in Engliflv hot-houfes, 
“ coffee berries have been produced, which, at a 
“ proper age, were found to furpafs the very bell. 
, “ Mocha that could be procured in Great Bri- 
“ tain.” It is evident therefore that the whole 
difference depends on the foil and climate, mode 
: of Curing, ; and age. 

It appears, on the authority of lx floque and 
other writers, that the Arabian coffee is pro- 
idueed in a very dry climate > and flourilhes rabft: 
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on a Tandy, foil, or on mountainous flpj^s, which chap. 
give an eafy conveyance to the mins. The pro- 
priety of choofing fimilar fituations in the Weft 
Indies (if a fmall bern', bed fuited for the Eng- 
lifh market, is expedted) is juftified by the expe- 
rience of every coffee planter. 

A RICH deep foil, frequently meliorated by 
Ihowers, will produce a luxuriant tree, and a 
great crop ; but the beans, which are large, and 
of a dingy green, prove, for many years, rank and 
vapid. It is lingular, however, that the North 
Americans prefer this fort to any other, and, as 
they have hitherto been the belt cuftomers at 
the Weft Indian markets, the planters naturally 
enough have applied their labours to that culti- 
vation which turned to the beft account. 

Happily for the coffee planters of the Britini 
Weft Indies, the Englilh market, by a prudent 
conceflion of Government in 1783, was rendered 
more open to them. Before that period, the 
duties and excife on the importation and eon- 
fumption of Britilh plantation coffee in Great 
Britain were no' lefs than 480 per cent, on its 
then marketable value. Under fuch exatftions, 
its cultivation in our fugiir illands muft (but for 
the American market) have llrared the lame fate 
as that of , Indigo. The great and important re- 
duction of one Ihilling a pound from the excife 
duties, created aa inimediate and; w<»iderful 
Z a changej' 
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a atiid While It promoted the intereft of 

the planter, it even augmented the revenue of 
the ftate^^ the quantity of 

coffee having been brought to entry in 1784 
than was entered in the year preceding ; increaf- 
ing the fum total of the duties (though reduced 
two-thirds) from £. 2,869. :or. 10 1 J. to .7,200 
15 j. gd.-, an important proof, among Gthers, 

bow frequently heavy taxation defeats its own 
'1 

As the Britifti demand has thus increafed, fo, 
on the other hand, the American has declined, 
having, as I conceive, been transferred in a great 
mehfure to the foreign iflands. It is now there- 
fore become the intereft of tlie planter to change 
his fyftem, by fuiting the nature of his commo- 
dity to the tafte of his new cuftomers, 

\This, it is true, is not within the power of 
every man, whofe plantation is already fettled, 
to accomplilh j but alfuredly it is a very impor- 
tant object to fuch perfons as may have it in 
contemplation to adventure in this line of culti- 
vation (in a country, where every fpecies of foilj 
and choice of fituation, may be found) to know 
beforehand how to ;employ their moitcv and 
labour to the greateft advantage., 

-CoFFEk indeed ,yyiii thrive in every foil in the 
\^eft: Indies ; a cold ftiff clay, and a flialloW 
illdhld oh a hdt: ekccpiedi In both which, 

the 
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the leaves turn yellow, and the trees periflii or 
produce nothings but the beft hnd higheft'fl^- 
voured fruit is unqueftionably the growth of 
cither a warm gravelly mould, a Tandy loam, of 
the dry red hills which are found in almoft every 
ifland of the Weft Indies, Jamaica efpecially. 
Frequent (liowers of rain, however, are friendly 
to its growth, but if water remains long about 
the roots, the tree will decay and periih. 

If the land be frefti and naturally good, cofTc*? 
plants may be fet out at all ftafons of the year, 
even in dry weather, and they will thrive in any 
lituation, provided it be fcreened from the north 
winds, which often d^fttoy the bloflbm j and 
fometimes, in the after part of the year when 
thofe winds prevail moft, entirely ftrip the tree 
of both fruit and leaves j blafting in a moment 
all the hopes of tire planter, 

The ufual mode of planting is, to line out the 
land into fquares of eight feet ; in other words, 
to fow the feeds, or fet but the young plants, 
eight feet diftant from each other on all fidcs, 
which gives fix hundred and eighty trees to each 
acre i and, where young plants are eafily procured, 
they are preferred to berries. The plants which 
are intended to be fet out are generally felc(fted of 
about two feet in height. They are cut off ten 
inches abpye. the furface pf the ground, and care 
is taken td dig them up with the roots as entire 

2-3 ^ 
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B o o K 51$ poffible/ which they are fet, arc 

made large enough to hold the lower part of the 
ftem and all the roots i and the upper fibres are 
buried about tWO inches under the furface. But, 
^though eight feeil be the ufual diftance of fet- 
ting Out the plants in all foils, it is frequently 
found, in rich lands, that the trees, as they grow 
to rnaturity, become, from their luxuriance, fo 
clofely intermingled together, as to impede the 
free paflage of the air : In fuch cafes it is thought 
advifeable to cut down every fecond row, within 
ten or twelve inches of the ground, and by well 
moulding the flumps, they will furniih afuccef- 
fion of healthy youngtre.es, while the rows which 
are left will bear much better for the room which 


is given them. Old plantations {ov walks as they 
are called) cut down in this manner, not dug up 
and replanted, will give a tolerable crop the le- 
cond year } and the operation may be frequently 
repeated. 

In the cultivation of a young walk, the ge- 
neral and moll approved fyflem is to keep the 
trees perfe<9;ly clear of fuckers, and to rear one 
ftern only from one root. If, therefore, a healthy 
Ihoot fprings near the ground, all the original 
plant is cut off clofe above it, by which means, 
when the plant is movdded, the root becomes 
well Covered. At the height of five or fix feet, 
which the plants generally att^ the third year, 
8 the 
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the trees are topped, At this height , a fingle c h a p 
tlern gives from thirty-fix to forty-two bean 
branches, and the pruning required annually, is 
to leave nothing but thofe branches. 

From what has been faid concerning the effect 
of a difference of feafons, it muft be difficult to 
fix on the average produce of a coffee plantation 
by the acre. In rich and fpungy foils a fingle 
tree has been known to yield from fix to eight 
pounds of coffee : I mean when pulped and 
dried. In a different fituation, a pound and a 
quarter from each tree, on an average, is great 
yielding ; but then the coffee is infinitely better 
in point of flavour. The following is, I believe, 
on a medium, as accurate a calculation as the 
fubjeft will admit. Coffee trees raifed from 
old trees, in lands neither very poor nor very 
rich, bear the fecond year from the new growth 
300 pounds weight acre, 500 pounds the 
third year, and from 6 to 700 pounds the fourth. 

If the trees are raifed from young plants, no 
produce is to be expe< 5 fed until the third year 
from the planting ; when they will yield very 
little ; the fourth year, about 700 pounds. The 
average annual produce j&er acre after that pe* 
riod, if the walk is properly attended to, may be 
reckoned at 750 pounds : and one negro is well 
able to take proper care of an acre and a half. 

W» 
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We are now coifte to the moft important bu- 
iinefe of the Goffee planter, /. e. the gathering in 
his crop, and the mode of curing it for market. 
The pradice in Arabia, according to Le Roque, 
is as follows:-— “ When the planters perceive 
that the fruit is come to maturity, they fpread 
cloths under the trees, which they fliake from 
time to time, and the ripe fruit drops off. The 
berries thus colleded are afterwards fpread upon 
mats, and expofed to the fun with the pulp on 
the berries, until they are perfedly dry, which 
requires a confiderable time j after which, the 
beans are extricated from its outward incum- 
brance by the preffure of a large and heavy ftone 
roller, when they are again dried in the fun ; for 
the planters confider, that, unlefs coffee be tho- 
roughly dry, there is danger of its heating. It is 
then winnowed with a large fan, and packed for 
fale,” 

It cannot be denied that this limple method 
muff be infinitely, fuperior to any other for pre- 
ferying the genuine flavour of the berry ; but it 
may well be doubted whether the additional price 
which the planter might obtain at the Britifh 
market for coffee thus gathered and prepared, 
would be adequate to the value of the time and 
labour which fb tedious a method would necef- 
farily require. The ufual pradice in the Britiflr 
Weft Indies is as follows 

As 
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As foon as the berries acqtiirc the Coiour of a 
black red on the trees, they are fuppofed to be 
fufficiently ripe for picking. The negroes em- 
ployed in this bufinefs are provided each with a 
canvas bag, with a hoop in the mouth to keep 
it open. It is hung about the neck of the picker, 
who empties it occafionally into a baiket, and if 
he be induftrious, he may pick three bulhels in 
the day. But it is not very provident to urge 
him on too fall, as probably a great deal of un- 
ripe fruit will in that cafe be mixed with the 
ripe. The uliial pracflice is to pick the trees at’ 
three different ftages of ripenefs. One hundred 
buflrels in the pulp, frefh from the tree, will 
give about one thoufand pounds weight of 
mercliantable coffee. 

THERE are two methods in ufe of curing or 
drying the bean : The One is, to fpread the frefh 
coffee in the fun, in la5’^ers about five inches deep, 
on a Hoping terras, or platform of boards j with 
the pulp on the berry i'wKiAx in a few days ferments 
and difcharges itfelf in a ftrong acidulous moifture, 
and in this ftate the coffee is left, until it is per- 
feftly dry, which, if the weather is favourable, it 
will be in about three weeks. The hulks are 
afterwards feparated from the feeds by a grinding 
mill hereafter to be defcribed, or frequently by 
pounding them with pieftles in troughs or large 
wooden mortars. CdfFce thus cured, weighs 
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four ^er licavier than if curM without the 
pulp; 

Th is to remove the pa/p imme- 

diately as it comes ftom the tree. This is done 
by means of a pulping Inill, confitling of a hori- 
zontal fluted roller, about eighteen inches long, 
and eight inches in, diameter. This roller is 
turned by a crank or handle, and ads againft a 
moveable breaft-board, which being fitted clofe 
to the grooves of the roller, prevents the berries 
from paffing whole. The mill is fed by a Hoping 
trough, and the aperture of the trough, front 
which the berries drop into tlie mill, is regulated 
by a vertical Hiding board. By this fimple ma- 
chine a negro will pulp a bufltel in a minute.^ 
The pulp, and the bean (in its parchment Hein) 
fall promilcuouHy together. The whole is then 
Wafbed in wire fieves, to fepavate the pulp from, 
the feeds, and thefe are immediately fpread open 
to the fun to dry. 

There prevails great difference of opinion 
aihong the coffee planters on the fubjed of thefe 
tfvo different methods of curing raw coffee. The 
latter is perhaps the moH: profitable, as being 
more expeditious 5 but 1 have no doubt that 
the forrrier would give the beft flavoured coffee, 
provided the fertnentatiort^ which always takes- 
place when the raw fruit is placed in heaps on 
the Tlatfbrmv edtilddbe prevented, which might 
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eafily be done at the expence ot a little more c h a#. 
room. The blue dingy green, which to the Ame- iv- 
rican is the teft of good coffee, is confidered by 
the London dealer as a proof that it has not 
been fufficiently cured. From both methods, 
however, the coffee may prove very good with the 
powerful affiflance of its great improver, age. 

Hitherto, I have defcribed the pulping 
mill only. There yet remains the operation of 
grinding off the parchment fkin, or membrane 
which immediately envelopes the bean, and is 
left after the pulp is removed. It is done by a 
machine which will alfo feparate, at the fame 
time, the dried pulp (if the former mode of curing 
has been adopted) much more expeditioully than 
the peftle and mortar. 

The grinding mill confifts of a perpendicular 
axis, furrounded at fome diftance by a circular 
trough, into which the coffee is thrown, and 
about a foot above the level of the furface of the 
trough, there are commonly four horizontal arms 
or fweeps, tenanted into the axis, and ftretching 
fome feet beyond the trough, and on them are 
four rollers, fitted to run in the trough on the 
arms being turned round with the axis, which is 
done by mules yoked to the extremity. The 
rollers, which are generally of confiderable weight, 
moving round in the trough, bruife the ikins of 
the coffee, fo as to render them feparable by the 

fan. 
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fan, though there is always a proportion lett un- 
, touched. When- fufficiently bruifed, 
it is taken out of the trough and put to the fan, 
which clears the coffee from the chaff, and the 
feeds remaining unground are feparated by fievcs 
and returned to the mill ; which will clear 1,500 
pounds of cotfee in a day. 

Tuere is (till another mode of curing coffee, 
both with and without the pulp, and that is by 
means of ftoves. But it is iiraftifed by very few 
planters j it requiring an expenfive apparatus in 
the firff place, and in the fecund, it is faid that the 
fmokc of the fire gives a difagreeable fmell and 
tafle to the berry. I know not if this aflertion 
be true : it is certain, however, that nothing im- 
bibes the fnicll or talle of any thing near it, fooner 
than coffee. 

For the fame reafon it is a matter of great 
conlequence that proper care Ihould he taken, in 
flopping it for Europe, that it be not put into 
parts of the ihip where it may receive the effluvia 
of other freight. Fqffee berries (fays Dr. Mofe- 
ley) are rerparkably difpofed to imbibe exhala^ 
tioos from other bodies^, and thereby acquire ap 
adventitious and difagreeable flavour. |lum, 
placed near to coffee, will in a fhort time fo im- 
pregnate the berries, as to injure the tafte in a 
high degreei and it is related by Mr. Miller, that 

a few 
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a few bags of pepper on board a fhip ftom India, 
fome years fince, fpoiled a whole c^go of coffee.” 

The few preceding obfefvations are all that 
occur to me concerning the mode of cultivating, 
and preparing for market, this far-famed berry, 
1 (hall conclude the fubjeft by offering a ihort 
efiimate of the expences and returns attending 
its culture, which 1 conceive tends more to the 
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encour.agement of induflry, and of courfe to the 
incrcafe of white population in the Weft Indian 
iflands, than that of any other of their ftaple com- 
modities ; its produce being more equal and cer- 
tain than that of any plant in cultivation, and its 
average profits more confidcrable in proportion to 
the capital employed. 

It will be urged, perhaps, that if fuch were 
the fa(ft, its culture would have been more gene- 
ral in the Britilh Weft Indies. This objeftion 
has been anticipated and anfvvered by what has 
been related of the heavy excife duties on this 
commodity in Great Britain previous to 1783. 
To fay (as is commonly faid in the cafe of all 
duties on goods imported) that they fall on the 
confumer, aftd not on the planter, proves nothing; 
for if the price, in confequence of the duties, be- 
comes fo high as that the confumer ceafes to pur- 
chafe, the effeift is equally ruinous to the culti- 
vator, as if they fell immediately on himfelf 

Nothing 
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i o a M more cleirly demonftrates that the cuI-« 

tivatioti of this article was greatly affected 
Britifli duties, than the comparative quantities 
imported into France and England j the whole 
annual import into Great Britain, on an average 
of five years (1783 to 1787), not exceeding five 
million fix hundred thoufand pounds weight 5 
ivhereas the ifland of Hifpartiola alone has pro- 
duced an annual fupply of fcventy million of 
pounds and upwards- 

■ It is likewile apparent, that fince the reduc- 
tion of the duties in 1783, the cultivation of 
coffee in the Britilh Weft Indies, in Jamaica 
efpecially, has made a more rapid pfogrefs than 
in thirty years preceding. Yet, (as Dr. Mofeley 
has obferved) even the prefent duty of fixpcnce 
■per pound is too high to admit the general ufe 
of this fragrant beverage among all elaffes ol 
people. What then muft be thought of the 
former exadtion of three times that duty, which 
continued for fifty-one years ? So little has the* 
fcience of colonial commerce been underftood or 
adverted to I 
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EjUmate of the Expence and Return of a Coffee 
Plantation in the mountains of Jamaica, fourteen 
miles from the fea, calculated in the currency of 
that if and, being forty- per cent, worfe than 
jlerling j viz. 


Firft Cofl. of 300 acres of mountain land, 
of which one-half is referved for pro- 
vifions and pafturage, at per 
acre - ~ - ~ - yoo 

Ditto, of 100 . negroes, at ;C' 7 ® 
head - - - - - 7,000 

Ditto, of 20 mules, at £. 28 - - 560 

Buildings and utenfils, mills, and negro 

tools - - - - ■ - 2,000 

Expence of maintaining the negroes the 
firft year, before provifions can be 
railed (exclufive of other annual ex- 
pences charged below) £. 5 each - 500 


10,960 

Compound intereft for three years, 
before any return can be expeded, at 
fi per cent. - ~ - - a>093 


Carried over - - 
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Brought over 13,053 

ANNUAL EXPENCES; viz. 

White overfeer and maintenance ^.200 
One other white fervant - - 70 

Mcdicalattendance on the negroes 2 5 

Negro -fupplies, viz. clothing, 
tools, failed fifh, and other 
provifions, exclufive of the 
produce of their own grounds 200 

Colonial taxes - - - 100 

595 
3 

Total for three years, before any 

return can be expelled - - 1,785 

Compound intereft, as it arifes in 

the feveral years - - 221 

2,006 

Total Expence - - jC- i5>059 


Returns the fourth year^ at f. 4 per cwt. being the 
average price of Cofee for five years previous 
to viz. 


1,800 


From 150 acres of young coffee may be 
expedted the fourth year 45,000 lbs. 

Dedud. annual charges for the 
fourth year - - jC* 595 

Sacks and faddles . - - 40 

Clear profit (being equal to f , 7. 14 r . T~- — — 
per f ML on the capital) - 


Returns 
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B.efurns the fifth and fiubfiequent years ; viz. chap 

IV. 

150 acres, yielding 75olbs. /ler acre, fi. 

1 1 2,500 lbs. at 4 - - - 4,500 

Dedud; annual charges, as before 595 
Sacks and laddies - - - 80 

Repairs of mills, &c. - - 1 00 

775 

Clear profit (being equal to 24-’- 
cent. on the.' capital) 



4- ! t it ougiit to have been obferved in t!ie firft edition of 
7iiis workj tiiat I am indebted for the eltsiiiatcs in this and 
i!ie two prc'cedifig to my worthy friend Samue-T,. 

Vaughan. Etq. of St. James’s purifli Jamaica, INJember of 
the Adeir.hi)' of that iOand, who has directed his attention to 
the cukivation of Cotlee with greafaliiduicy and fuccefs. 
He fince favoured me with tlie foilowing interefting ob- 
fervations, winch I halve great pleafurc in byiog before tli.! 
public k „ 


Oi^sERV ATiONS concerning the cultivation of 
COFFE E in St. Domingo, and its probable 
increafe in Jamaica, if the Slave Trade lhall 
not be alioiilhed by Act of Parliament. 

T FI E French part of St. Domingo, in 1770, 
exported only five millions of pounds of coffee, 
but in 1784, a bounty of 40 livrcsper ton hav- 
ing been allowed to Have vefTcls arriving from. 
VoL. 11 . A a Africa, 
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B o 0 K Africa, and in 1786, a further bounty of 206 
livres />f?r head on flaves imported, the import of 
negroes increafed annually from 12 and 15,000 
to 25 and 30,000; and the effeft in that colony 
of this augmentation of African labourers was a 
very rapid progrefs in every fpecies of cultivation ; 
but that of coffee aimofl eXcebds belief ; for 
the export of this article in 1789 had increafed 
to above 76 millions of pounds, which, valued 
at the prefent price (90 (hillings per cwt.), is 
equal tO;/f . 3,420,000 fleriing ! Of this enlarged 
export, no lefs than 2 5 millions of pounds (worth 
£. i ,250,000 fterling) were produced between the 
years 1786 and 1789; anti it was (uppofed that 
the crop of 1792 (if the troubles had not inter- 
vened) would have been 80 millions, fo little had 
the depreciation at market, from the additional 
quantity brought to (ale, affeded the cultivation. 
It (eems probable, that the excefilvc price of the 
Mocha and liiaflern codec had formerly the ed'ed 
of a prohibition of the ufc of this beverage among, 
the middling- and lower elalfes of people in Eu- 
rope ; for the quantity raifed in this (ingle ifland 
of St. Domingo was fo great, the increafe of its 
cultivation ib rapid, and the price of Weft Indian 
coffee, though 2 s. $ d. per lb. lefs than that of 
Mociia, ftill continuing, at the time of the greateft 
export, at a profitable height for the cultivator ; 
that it 3S difficult to account fof thefe faifts, but 

by 
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by fuppofing the confumcrs to be augmented by c h a p. 
new and numerous people. On this fuppofition, iv. 
it is impoffible to forefee the extent to which the 
cullivation of this article in the Weft Indies may 
be carried. It is not enough to fay, it will equal 
that of fugar, nor is it likely, as in the cafe of 
fugar, to be checked by importation from the 
Eafl, inafmuch as it has rilen to its prefent won- 
derful importance in the Weft Indies, notwith- 
(landing the rivalry of both the Eaft Indies and 
the Levant.— -Tiie diminution of the quantity of 
coftee produced in St. Domingo (upwards of one 
thouland coffee plantations having beendeftroyed) 
will moft certainly be felt in a remarkable manner 
f ir Ibme years to come ; many perfons from thence 
are of opinion, that the exportation will be re- 
duced at leaf! one half (that is, forty millions of 
pounds) I'uppofing even that the prefent rebellion 
was to terminate without furtlier devaftation. 

The export from the whole Britifli Colonies, in 
1787 ditl not amount to four millions of pounds ; 
and therefore, excepting by new cultivation, they 
cannot fupply the deficiency occalioned by the 
troubles in St. Domingo, nor is the reft of the 
W eft Indies able to make it up ; for fince thefe 
troubles, the price has augmented near one- 
fourth, viz. from 70 r. to 90 r. This advance 
of price will, if not (as in former times) checked 
by additional duties, be a premium to all Weft 
A a 2 I ndia 
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BOOK India Iflands where there are mountains j and, as 
cultivation cannot be carried on in St. Domingo, 
for feme time, to its former extent, for various 
reat'ons, it is likely to be a premium of fome*de" 
gree of permanency. Let us now turn to Ja- 
maica : the export of coffee from thence, before 
1783, never exceeded 850,000 pounds, notwith- 
ftanding the fcveral mcafures that were taken by 
the Aliembly to encourage its cultivation. The 
reduction took place in 1783, of the excife, to 
6|c/. per pound, and this feems to have had an 
immediate influence j for at the fourth year from 
this event, when we fhould naturally expei 5 l the 
firft appearance of an effcdl, there was a confider- 
able increafe of export ; and in three years more, 
the produce was nearly trebled, it exceeding af 
millions. In this fituation we flood when the 
diflurbances took place at St. Domingo ; it is 
now fixteen months fince the commencement of 
that rebellion, and by the returns juft made from 
the feveral parifbes, it appears, that 21,011 ne- 
groes are employed in the cultivation of coffee 
in Jamaica. I will fuppofe, how'ever, that one- 
fourth of thefe may be engaged in other obje<fls 
connedled with coffee, ftill there will remain 
1 5,7 59 negroes employed folely*in raifing of this 
article : who, according to common calculation, 
when the plants are all at full growth (viz. in 
1797) ftiould make a return of about fixteen 

millions 
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iiiillions of pounds ; that is above eighteen times chap. 
as mucli as was produced before 1783, and feven * ' ' 
times as much as was produced laft year. It may 
be added, that the lowlands of Jamaica arc al- 
ready tettled, the highlands, generally Ipeaking, 
are improper for I'ugar, but proper for coffee ; 
they are new, they are equal to near two thirds of 
Jamaica : the illand is now well interfered wath 
roads, &c. &c. In ftiort, the country is prepared, 
and the time is proper for it. 

From all thefe circumftances, taken together, 
it is reafonable to conclude, that if labourers 
firall continue to be procured from y\frica at 
moderate prices, and every advantage be made 
of the prefent moment, w^e fiiall eftablilh in 
Jamaica a moft extenfve cultivation of coffee, 
rvhidi, as an export llaple, will be of tlie utmoft 
confequence to Great Britain, perhaps, exceed- 
ing in value the ftaple of fugar. But this new 
and important commerce is entirely dependeni; 
on a continued importation of labourers. The 
incrcafe of the cultivation of coffee to the extent 
here fuggefted is, in the prefent times, of peculiar 
confequence in two other points of view : Firfl-, 
it will augment the number of that middle clafs 
of Whites who, though not rich enough to live 
in a diftant country, are fufficientlyopulent and 
independent to fupport their families in comfort 
and competence in a refidence on their own 
A a 3 eftatesi 
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BOOK eftates j fecondly, mountain fettlements in ge- 
V. neral increafe in Negro population, being more 
healthy than the lowlands. The firft; circum- 
ftancc will add to our fecurity, fo neceflary at 
prefent, and which, at all periods, we have in 
vain attempted, by other means, to effedl. The 
fecond opens a proljDecl: of an abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and that at no diftant period of 
time, by natural caules, which will gradually take 
place without giving reafon for complaint to any 
body of men. 

'Jamaica, 1793. 


HAVING thus copioully treated of th(j 
cultivation of tlioie products which chiefly 
give value and importance to the Britifli 
colonies in the Weft Indies, and contri- 
bute, in a very eminent degree, to the 
wealth, commerce, and navigation of the 
parent ftate, it is the lets necelTaiy for me 
to dwell at great lengtli on minor flaples ; 
yet thefe cannot be wholly overlooked in a 
comprehenfive furvey of the tropical king- 
dom; neither indeed arc they to be con- 
fidered as unimportant, except by com- 
parifon with thofe rich and profitable com- 
modities of which lb much has been faid 
in this and the preceding chapters. The 

remaining 
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remaining claffes, of which I fliall briefly chap. 
rtreatj are cacao, ginger, arnotlo, aloes, and iv. 
piemento. As my obfervations will be few, 
they will be chiefly practical and commer- 
cial j a fyftematical defeription of each 
being to be found in Sioanc, Brown, 

Hughes, and other writers. 

CACAO. 

THE cacao or chocolate nut, a production 
equally delicate, wholefome and nutritive, is a 
■pative of South America; and is faid to have 
been originally conveyed to Hifpaniola from 
•fome of the provinces of New Spain ; where, 
befides .affording to the natives an article of 
nourlfluTient, it fcr\pd the purpofe of money ; 
and was ufed by them as a medium in barter ; 
one hundred and fifty of the nuts being con- 
fldercd of much the fame value as a royal l)y the 
Spaniards. From this circumftance it icems pro- 
bable, that if the ancient inhabitants of South 
America were emigrants from Europe or Afia, 
they muff have detached themfelves at an early 
period, before metals were converted into coins, 
or from fome focicty which had made but mo- 
derate adv'anccs in civilization. 

Amokg the Spaniards, with whom the cacao 
ftill forms a confiderable article of commerce, its 
cultivation is condufted, in the following manner. 

A a 4 Having 
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Having chofen a Ipot of level land (a deep black 
mould is preferred) fbeltered round with a thick 
wood, fo as to be well fcrcened from the wind, 
elpecialiy the north, and caufcd it to be cleared 
from all manner of ilumps and weeds, the planter 
digs a number of holes at eighteen or twenty 
feet diftance, each hole being about a foot in 
length and width, and fix or eight inches deep. 
In the mean time,' having felected the largeft 
and faireft pods of the cacao when full ripe, he 
takes out the grains and puts them into a vetfcl 
of water. Such of them as fwim are rejefted i 
the others, being walhed clean from the pulp 


■ and Ikinned, are fufiered to remain in the water 


till tliey begin to fprout, at which time they are 
fit for planting. The owner then takes the 
banana, or fome other large leaves, and places 
one leaf within the. circumference of each hole, 
fo as to line it round ; leaving however the fidcs 
of the leaf fome inches above the ground, after 
which he rubs in the mould, very lightly, till the 
hole is filled. He then felcdls three nuts for. 
each hole, and plants them triangularly, by mak- 
ing a fmall opening for each with his finger, about 
two inches deep, into which he puts the nuts, 
with that end downwards from which the fprout 
iffues, and haying lightly covered them with 
mould, he folds over the leaf, and places a fmall 
ftone on the top to prevent its opening- In 
^ this 
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this manner he plants his whole walk, or orchard, chap. 
At the end of eight or ten days, the plants will 
generally be found to rile above the earth. The 
leaves are then opened, that their growth may not 
be impeded ; but, in order to flielter them from 
the fun, other leaves or branches are placed round 
the hole ; for which purpofe thofe of the palm 
kind are generally chofen (for having a ftrong 
ftem, they are eafily fixed in the earth) and they 
are changed as often as they decay, for the fpace 
of five or fix months. It is alfo thought aclvif- 
able to plant I'ome other tree (the erythrina or 
bean-tree is generally cheten for th.is purpofe) 
to the fouth-w'efi; of the cacao plant, wliich may 
grow up with it, and ferve it for llidter for it 
muft always be remembered, that young cacao 
trees w'iU flouvilli only in the fliade. 

If all the three nuts placed in each hole fpring 
up, it is thought neceflary, when the plants are 
eighiceri or trventy inches high, to cut one of 
them down. The other two, if they Ijoread dif- 
ferent ways, are fometimes fufFeted to remains 
but it leldbm happens, that all the nuts, or even 
more than one of them, will take root, which is 
the rcafon of planting three in a hole. 

The fifth year tire tree begins to bear, and 
the eighth attains its full perfection : it then., 
produces in general two crops of fruit in the year, 
yielding at each, from ten to twenty pounds 

weighty 
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weight, according to the foil and fcafons; and it 
will fometimes continue bearing for twenty years j 
but the fame delicacy of flamina which marks 
its infancy, is vifible in all the ftages of its 
growth. It is obnoxious to blights, and fli rinks 
from the firft appearance of drought. It has 
happened that the greateft part of a whole plan- 
tation of cacao trees have periflied in a tingle 
night, without any vifible caufe. Circumtlances 
of this nature, in early times, gave rife to many 
fuperflitious notions concerning this tree, and, 
among others, the appearance of a comet was 
always confidered as fatal to the cacao planta- 
tions. 

In tpite however of the influence of comets, 
and notwithftanding the care and precaution that 
are requifite in the firft eftablithmcnt of a cacaq 
plantation, it is certain that the cultivation of 
this plant was both extentive and fuccetsful in 
the Britifli fugar iflands, for many years after they 
had become fubjeft to the Britifii government, 
Blorae, who publiflied a fliort account of Jamaica 
in 1672, fpeaks of cacao as being aPthat time 
one of the chief articles of export : “ there arc, 
fays he, in this ifland, at this time, about fixty 
cacao walks (plantations) and many more now 
planting.” At prefent I believe there is not a 
fingle cacao plantation from one^ end of Ja- 
piaica to the other, A few fcattered trees, here 

and 
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and there, are all that remain of thofe floui iniing c 
and beautiful groves which were once the pride 
and boaft of the country. They have withered, 
with the indigo manufaflure, under the heavy 
hand of minifterial exaftion. The cxcife on 
cacao, when made into cakes, role to no lefs than 
twelve pounds twelve fliiilings per cwt. exclufive 
of eleven fliiilings and eleven pence halfjicnny, 
paid at the cuftom-houfe ; amounting together 
to upwards of four hundred and eighty per cent. 
on its marketable value ! 

It is to be hoped that the error of impofing 
fuch heavy impofitions on our own colonial 
growths, is at length become fulficiently ma- 
nifeft. 

After all, there is reafon to apprehend that 
Our fugar iflands can never again enter into com- 
petition with the Spanilh Americans in the cul- 
tivation of the article of which I treat. At pre- 
fent the only cacao plantations of any account, 
in our colonies, are in Grenada and Dominica j 
and the quantity annually exported from both 
thofe iflands cannot, I believe, be eflimated on 
an average at more than four tiiouiand bags of 
one hundred weight each, which may be worth, 
at the London market, between ten and eleven 
thoufand pounds fterlingf/"^. 

(f) The cacao tree, both in fize and lliape, fomewhat re* 
A-nibles a ycniiig hlaclheart thenyi The flower is of a faffron 

colour. 
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T I S grateful arornatick root had a very 
early introduftion'into Hifpaniola, and I fliould 
not have fuppofed it an exotick, but that Acofta 
relates it was conveyed from the Eall Indies to 
New Spain, by a perfon named Francilco tie 
Mendoza. 

h: 

colour, extremely beautiful, and the pods, u iiich iu a green 
ftate are much like a cucuniber, proceed immediately from 
all parts of the body and larger bnuiches. As they ripcn^ 
they ciianoe their colour, and turn to a hue bluilh red^ almolf 
piiqde, with pink coloured veins. This is the common 
fort; but there is a larger fpecies, which produces pods of n 
delicate yellow or lemon colour. Each pod inriy contain 
from twenty to tliirty nuts or krrntl.^j not unlike almonds^ 
which are again inclofed in a wliivt; p’dpy fubllar^cc, foft and 
iwcet, and immediately envch'.ped in a pin'criinent * ell. 
Theic nuts, being hrlt hir/ulv dried in tlie fun, are packed 
for market, and require very litde preparation^ after re-, 
moving the Ihell, to be made into good chocolate. The 
cakes which are generally iifed uuder this name in Eng- 
land, appear to me to be compofed of not more than one ■ 
half genuine cacao; the remainder I take to and 

Citjlzk foap* Confidered medicinally, chocolate is faid to be 
too heavy for weak and relaxed ffomachs; but in the Weft 
Indies, experience tibundantly demon Urates that it is in the 
iughell degree balfamick and reftoratiye — -Colonel Montague 
James of Jamaica, who was the firft white perfon born after 
the conquefi: of the ifland by the Englifti, lived to the great 
age of one hundred and four, and for the laft thirty years of 
life ufed fcarcc any other food than chocolate. 
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If fucli was the faft, the Spanifli Americans c h a r. 
tiiufi; have entcrtaitied very high expedlations of ^ 
profit from its culture, and carried at to a great 
extent in a very fhort ipacc of time ; it appearing 
from the fame aulimr, tliat no lef’s tlian 22,053 
, cwt. were exported by them to Old S})ain in th>' 
year 1547. 

(JiNojiR is diflinguiflied into f'.vo flirts, the 
black and the white ; but the uiffevence arill-s 
rvliolly from the mode of curing; the former beij;g 
rcji-dercd fit for prefervation by means of boiliiig 
water, the latter by infolation; and, as it is found 
nccclfary to fcledl tire faireft and foundcfl roots 
tor expofure to the fun, white ginger is corti* 
monly one-tliird dearer than black in the market. 

In the cultivation of this root no p-reater fkill 

O 

or care is required than in the propagation of 
potatoes in Great Britain, and. it is planted much 
in the fame manner; but is fit for di Era ins; on!v 
once a year, unlefs. for the purpofe of prefca ving 
•it in fyrup. In that cafe, it muft be taken up 
at the end of three or four months, while its fibres 
are tender, and full of fap. Ginger thus prepared 
makes an admirable fweetmeat ; but it is too 
well known to require defeription. 

It feems to me that this commodity is growing 
greatly out of ufe in Europe, and its cultivation 
in the Weft Indies decreafes in confequcnce. The 
•average c^uautity exported annually from the 

Bfitifti 
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BOOK Britlih iflands may be ftated at ten thoufand bags 
of one cwt. of which 6000 are the produce of 
Barbadoes, and the remainder (except a very 
faiall part from Dominica) is raifed in Jamaica, 
Its medium price at the London market, is forty 
fliillings the hundred weight {gj. 


A R N A T T O. 

This produdllon is indigenous, and was called 
by one clafs of Indians roucou, and by another 
achiottc. Of its prefent name I know not the 
derivation. Its botanical name is bixa orellana. 
It is a fiirub which rifes to the height of feven 
or eight feet, and produces oblong hairy pods, 
fomewhat rcfenibling thofe of a cbelnut. Within 
thefe are thirty or forty irregularly figured feeds, 
which arc enveloped in a pulp of a bright red 
colour, and unpleafant fmell, in appearance like 
the fort of paint called red lead when mixed up 
with oil ; and as paint it was ufed by forae tribes 
of tlic Indians, in the fame manner as vvoad by the 
ancient Britons. 

Of the cultivation of this plant I know no- 
thing, becaufc mod: of the arnatto, (hipped at pre- 
fent from our own illands, is I believe gathered 

(gj Jarnaica alone,, in 1738, exported 20,93 3 bags, of one 
f.wt' cach, and 8864 lbs. in eafks.— -An acre of frefli land, 
with favourable feafons, will yield about i4olbs, annually. 

from 
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from trees growing fpontaneoully. The method chap. 
of extrading the pulp, and preparing it for 
niarket, is fimply by boiling the feeds in clear 
water, till they are perfedly extricated j after 
which the feeds are taken out, and the w^ater left 
undifturbed for the pulp to fubfidc. It is then 
drawn oiF, and the fediment diftributed into 
fhallow vetfels, and dried gradually in the lhado. 

Arnatto thus prepared is mixed up by the 
Spanifli Americans with their chocolate; to which 
it gives (in their opinion) an elegant tindure,aad 
great medicinal virtue. They fuppofe that it 
frrengthens the ftoniach, flops fluxes, and abates 
febrile fyrnptoms ; but its principal confumption, 

I believe, is among painters and d3>'ers I am 
informed that it is fometimes ufed by the Dutch 
farmers, to give a richnefs of colour to their 
butter, and very fmall quantities of it are faid to 
be applied in the fame manner in Engliflr dairies. 

On the whole, however, it is an objed of no great 
commercial importance, and the demand for it is 
not fufheient to encourage much attention to its 
cultivation. 

* The liquid Ibid in London by the name of “ Scott’s 
nankeen dye,” is faid to be arnatto, diffolved in water by 
means of pot-aftn 


Bancroft’s Philofophy of Colours. 
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BOOK The tnoft valuable fpccies of aloes is that of the 
V. Ifland of Socotora in tlie Eaft Indies, the ihtro- 
duclion of which in our Weft Indian colonies, has 
hitherto been unaccpuntably negiefted. The fpe- 
cies called tlic hepatick, is the only fort known to 
ouEplanters, and even of this, the cultivation in thfe 
Britilh dominions is, I believe, at prefent, wholly 
confined to the ifland of Barbadoes, where it is 
faid to have been originally introduced from Ber- 
mudas. It is propagated by fuckers, and will 
thrive in foils the moft dry and barren. Tiie 
mode of extracting and preparing the juice is as 
follows: 

.The plant is pulled up by the roots, and care- 
fully cleanfcd from the earth, or other impurities. 
It is then fticed, and cut in pieces, into ftnali hand- 
bafkets or nets. Thele nets, or balkets arc put 
into large iron boilers or cauldrons with water, 
and boiled for ten minutes, when they arc taken 
out, ai^ frefti parcels fupplied,-ti}I the liquor is 
ftrong and black. 

At this period the liquor is thrown through a 
ftrainer into a deep vat, narrow at bottom, where 
it is left to cool, and to depofit its feculent parts. 
Next day the clear liquor is drawn^ffby a cock, 
and again, committed to the large iron vetlel. 

At 
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At firft it is boiled brilkly, but towards the end chap 
the evaporation is flow, and requires eonftant 
ftirring to prevent burning. When it becomes 
of the confiftence of honey, it is poured into 
^urds, or calabafhes, for falc, and hardens by 
age. 


PIExMENTO, or ALLSPICE. 

I CLOSE my catalogue with one of the moil 
elegant productions in nature; aproduClion which 
rivals the mofl valuable fpecies of the Eaft, com* 
bining the flavour and properties of many of thofe 
fpices ; and forming (as its popular name denotes) 
an admirable fubflitutc, and fuccedaneum for 
them.all. 

The piemento trees grow ipontaneoufly, and 
in great abundance, in many parts of Jamaica, 
but more particularly on hilly fituations.near the 
fca, on the northern fide of that ifland ; where they 
form the. moft delicious groves that can poflibly 
be imagined ; filling the air with fragrance, and 
giving reality, though in a very diftant part of the 
globe, to our great poet’s defc>^tion of thofe 
balmy gales which convey to the delighted voy- 
ager 

Sabean.odours from the fpicy iliore 

Of Araby the bkft.- * -. — 1. - 

Chear’d with the grateful fmell, old ocean fmiles.’* 

B b 
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This tree is pwely a child of nature, and feems 
to mock all the labours of man, in his endeav'ours 
to extend or improve its growth: not one at- 
tempt in fifty to propa^te the young plants, or 
to raifc them from the feeds, inparts of the country 
where it is not found growing fpontaneoufly, hav- 
ing fucceeded. The ufual method of forming a 
new piemento plantation, (in Jamaica it is called a 
walk ) is nothing more than to appropriate a piece 
of wood land, in the neighbourhood of a planta- 
tion already exifting, or in a country w'here the 
feattered trees are found in a native ftate, the 
woods of which being fallen, the trees are fulFered 
to remain on the ground, till they become rotten 
and perifh. In the courle of twelve months after 
the firft feafon, abundance of young piemento 
plants will be found growing vigoroufly in all 
parts of the land, being, without doubt, produced 
from ripe berries feattered there by the birds, 
while the fallen trees, &c. afford them both 
fheiter and fhade. At the end of two years, it 
will be proper to give the land a thorough clean- 
fing, leaving fuch only of the piemento trees as 
have a good appearance, which will then foon 
form fuch groves as thofe I have deferibed, and, 
except perhaps for the firft four or five years, re- 
quire very little attention afterwards, 

I no not believe there is, in all the vegetable 
creation, a tree of greater beauty than a young 

piemento. 
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piemcnto. The trunk, which is of a grey colour, 
finooth and Shining, and altogether free of bark, 
rifes to the height of fifteen or twenty feet. It 
then branches out on all fides, richly clothed with 
leaves of a deep green > fomewhat like thofe of the 
bay-tree j and thefe', in the months of July and 
Auguft, are beautifully contrafted and relieved by 
an exuberance of white flowers. It is remark- 


C H A P, 



able, that the leaves are equally fragrant with the 
fruit, and I am told, yield in diftillation a deli- 
cate odoriferous oil, which is very commonly 
tiled, in the medicinal difpenfarics of Europe, for 
oil of cloves. 


Soon after the trees are in bloffom, the berries 


become fit for gathering, the fruit not being 
fuffered to ripen on the tree, as the pulp in that 
ftate, being moift and glutinous, is difficult to 
cure, and, when dry, becomes black and taftelels. 
it is impoffible however to prevent fome of the 
ripe berries from mixing with the reft} but if the 
proportion of them be great, the price of the 
commodity is confiderably injured. 

It is gathered by the hand } — -one labourer on 
the tree, employed in gathering the frnall branches, 
will give employment to three below (who are 
generally women and children) in picking the 
berries ; and an induftrious picker will fill a bag 
qf yolbs, in the day. It is then fpread on a 
terrace, and expofed to the fun for about feven 

B b 2 days. 
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B Q O K days, in the courfe of which it lofes its greets 
colour, and becomes of a reddifli brown, anef 
when perfeftly dry it is fit for market. 

The returns from a piemento walk in a fa- 
vourable feafon are prodigious. A Angle tree 
has been known to yield i ^olbs. of the raw fruit, 
or one cwt. of the dried ipicc ; there being com- 
monly a lofs in weight of one- third in curing? 
but this, like many other of the rrtinor produc- 
tions, is exceedingly uncertain, and perhaps a ver) 
plenteous crop occurs but once in five years. The 
price in the Britilh market, as may be fuppofed, 
fludtuates accordingly, but I believe its average, 
for fome years paft, may be put at ten-pence the 
pound, including the duty, which is three-pence. 

This, though certainly a much greater price 
than the commodity bore in former years, gives 
however fo little profit to the owmer, compared 
with that of fome other produiftions, that the 
growth of piemento decrcafes every year ; many 
beautiful walks being daily cut down, and the 
land appropriated to the cultivation of fugar. 
Its annual export from Jamaica (the only one ol 
our colonies which produces piemento) is about 
fix thoufand bags of one hundred and twelve 
pounds each. 
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I HAVE now finiftied all that I propofed 
to ofler on Weft Indian prodjjiftions and agri- 
culture. The fubjeft is naturally dry and for- 
bidding, and having wearied myfelf, I have no 
doubt that I have exhaufted the patience of others. 
JLet it not be forgotten, however, that I have had 
to conduft; my readers through a path — not 
ftrewed with rofes, but — perplexed with briars, 
and hitherto almoft untrodden. In luch a pur- 
fuit, I may perhaps be content to give up all 
pretenfions to the happy talent of blending plea- 
fure with inftrudlion, fatisfied with the homely 
praife of being ufeful to the moft ufeful part of 
the community 



♦To the productions of the Britifli Weft Indies, impoited 
into Great Britain, might be added turmerid, cinnanion and 
xJcvcs. Plantations of each are eftablifhed ; but they are yet 
in their infancy. Enough however has been produced of 
each of thofe commodities, and the quality fuch, as fd demon- 
ihate that they can be raifed in otir fiigar idands, in as great 
jdenty and perfection as in any part of the world. 


B b 
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BOOK V. 

C OUT AI NI KO 

Some Account of the Cultivation of the Clove Tree, in 
the If and of Dominica^ by tVilli am Urban Buee^ 
Efq. of that Iflayid ; from a Alemoir prefented by him 
m 1796 to the Lords of the C'^fmnitiee of Council for the 
Affairs of Tirade and Plantations. 

BO O K Abo u T the month of July 1789, a friend of mine in 

V, Cayenne fcnt me, as a prefent, a clove tree about fix 

inches high, having fix or eight leaves, and accompanied 
with ii printed paper rerpeiting the cultivation of it. It 
W£is required by my friend’s paper, that the tree (hould 
be planted in a rich ibil, and in a moift and cool fituatioii, 
and in th| fliade of fonrie trees round it. It was alfo ob- 
fervcd, by my friend, that the tree would thrive beft, ifit 
v/erc planted between four plantain trees. The con- 
tinent of Cayenne being free from hurricanes, and the 
iiland of Dominica being, on the contrary, expofed to 
them, 1 thought that the plantain trees were of too tender 
a nature to aiibrd a fufficien^^^^ fhade ; becaufe with the 
leaft guft of wdnd they might fall on the clove tree and 
deltroy it : in confequence, I fele<Sled one of the richeft 
fpbts on my eftate, being a rich bla^ck foil, where I had 
fixteen thoufand cofiee trees growing moft luxuriantly j 
l^etween four of thofc coffee trees 1 planted my clove 
tree with great care; I fiiri^anded itwith flicks to pre- 
vent it froni being trod upon j the coffee trees ferved as 
li ihade, and my intention was, when the clove tree flhould 
3 extend 
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extend itfel/i cut down the coffee tree neareft appen 

to it. Every poffible care was taken of this plant ; it 
was kept clean, and every time I went on tny eftate I 
vifited it ; knowing of what confequence it would be to 
the publick in general, and to me in particular, if I could 
bring this experiment to lucceed. It may be eafily fup- 
pofed with what anxiety I viewed the growth of the 
plant ; but, alas f what was my grief, when I found the 
clove tree hardly vegetating, lofing its old leaves, Jis new 
ones fprung at the top ; and, in the long fpace of near 
fix months, not gaining an inch in height; difappointed 
in my hopes, I informed my friend of the little fuccefs I 
had had, and intreated his affiitance in procuring other 
trees, if poffible. In the month of December 1789, two 
more trees w^re fent to me. From my firft di/appoint-- 
ment, I wifbed to plant thefe new trees nearer to my 
houfe, and in a place that would be convenient for watch- 
ing and promoting their growth. My dwelling- houfe is 
fituated on a hill, to the eaft ward, which hill is compofed 
of a ftiff, red-clay foil; at the foot of this hill, and on the 
caft fide, is fituated my garden ; to obtain a flat of about 
one hundred and twenty feet fquare, one part of that hill 
has been dug and levelled, which in forne parts has made 
a bank of nearly eleven feet high ; the ground was fpread 
over, in order to fill up the inequalities of the furfiice : 
it will readily be obferved how poor feme part of that 
furface muft be, particularly on that fide, w^here eleven 
feet were cut from the hill. Here, I planted the above 
mentioned two trees, but, at the lame time, took care to 
place them as far as I could from that fide of the hill, 
which had been pared down, as I bad obferved its foil 
was a ftiff, red-clay; I therefore dug two holes at about 
twelve feet from each other, of about eighteen inches 
diameter, and two feet deep ; finding the iubftratum to 
be of a yellow, ftrong, gravelly nature, I filled up thefe 
two holes with fome good mould, and in each of them I 
planted a clove tree ; they grew faft and with luxuriance ; 
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)$ O O K induced me to trahfpla^^ firft clove tree I had 

y ^ received into the fame garden, obferviiig the fame treat- 
ment ; but whilft that tree was growing to my fatisfaflfon, 
an infedt deftroyed the top of it, and occafioned 
death* 

In the month of November 1791, being at Martinico, 
I vifued the different gardens in and about the town of 
Saint Pierre : as I was walking in the garden belonging 
to the Dommican friars, I remarked feveral young clove 
trees, each in a feparate halket ; they were the property 
of a gardener from Cayenne, and were to be difpofed of. 
I purchafed the whole of them, confifting of fourteen 
trees ; after colledling, from the generofity of my friends, 
different other plants, I returned to Dominica, rich with 
my new acquiiicion of clove trees, and determined to try 
different foils. Holes were dug in fevcral parts of my 
garden, from twelve to fourteen feet diftance, and of 
about the fame dimenfions as thole mentioned before : 
on examining the foil, I found feme of a ft iff gravelly 
nature ; in other parts, the fubftratum was of a yellow 
fandy kijid ; in fome holes, after taking out about fix 
inches of the furfacc, I found a ftiff red- clay ; mixing 
fome black mould with the different earths taken out of 
tbefe holes, I filled them up, and planted in them ten 
Out of the fourteen trees, referving four trees for that 
part of the garden nearer the foot of the hill, where tea 
or eleven feet had been cut from the furface ; there I dug 
iio more than was neccllary to plant my trees : the ground 
was a dole, compad:, ftiff, red- clay. In order to make 
a i experiment,’ I mixed no mould, dung, fand, or other 
foil, with defigli to open the pores of the clay, but planted 
thefe laft four trees in that clay, without the affilfance of 
any tbiiig whatever; abandoning their fate to nature, 
being refolved to run the rifk of lofing them, for the pur- 
ppfe of afcertaining, clove tree required a 

rich foil or iiot. At the mopient I n write, (Oifeber 
*?93>) fince the 

plan^ni 
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jjlanting of thefe lafl: fourteen trees ; and it is with fatis-- 
fa<^tton I can aflert, that the four trees, which were 
planted in the clay, have grow% with at leaft as much, 
if not more luxuriance, than the other ten : they are 
from five to fix feet high, growing with vigour, fully 
furhiflied with branches at the bottom, and terminating 
in a point at the top, like a pyramid : out of thofc four- 
teen trees, fix of them were planted in a row, in the flat- 
teft |)art of the garden j the ground, with which the 
holes bad been filled up having funk a little below the 
fu if ice, a hollow round three of thefe trees was formed, 
and the water, not having a fufiicient current, collected 
round them : one tree died ; the other two appearing to 
be in a declining ftace, I raifed them above fix inches, 
that they might be rather above the furface of the ground. 
Although thefe trees Were planted wdth the others in No- 
vember 1 791, one of the two declining trees is not above 
fix inches high, and the other twelve inches, whilft the 
other trees are three feet in height; this is a fufficient 
proof, that the clove tree requires a dry fituation, and 
^reads a Ipringy damp foil; though a certain degree of 
inoifture will promote its growth. 

In the month of January 1793, with much trouble and 
expence, (i fay trouble, becaufe the exportation frorn the 
French iflands is prohibited), I procured two boxes of 
mother of cloves * : the berries were packed, Tome in fan d, 
Others in loofe earth : upon receiving them, I ordered 
beds to be prepared in my garden, and in different parts 
of my eftate, for the conveniency of tranfplanting, and of 
faving diftance, when the nurferics fhould be fit for that 
purpofe. 1 planted thefe feeds at about fix inches dif- 
tance, covering them with about one inch of earths 1 
had been previoufly told, that the clove tree, when young, 
requires to be fheltered from the fun; but reflefting on 
the lati tudes of Cayenne, and of the Moluccas, which are 
^nder the fourth and fifth degrees, the one north, the other 

* Perris:? of the c!ovfe tree ni>e and fit for vegetrtton, 

foutli. 
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3 o O K- fouth, tod the latitude of Dominica, which is between 
Y* the fifteenth and ftxteenth degrees north, 1 knew that ten 
degrees would make a material dift'crence in the climate, 
particularly oti Montpellier eftatc, whiv h is fituated on an 
elevated lituation, and about three miles diftaiu from the 
fea. I thought, that if I could rear thofe feeds without 
the afliftance of any fhade, they would, from their infancy, 
be inured to the fun and air, v.»ould be more hardy, and 
confequently, would bear tranfplanting with, lefs rifk and 
danger, but in this I was deceived. The mother of 
clove, on its firft vifible vegetation, appears like a fmall, 
Ibaight, red dart 5 . when it comes to two inches high, two 
fmall red leaves are feen on its (op j on the firil: appear- 
ance of thefe leaves, when hardly perceptible to the naked 
eye, I found, that on the fun Ihining with any degree of 
heat, the plants drooped and perilhed; whereby many 
feeds were loft : 1 therefore caufed fmall frames to be 
ere£led over all the beds, about three feet high from the 
ground, and I fpread on them plantain leaves, in order 
to (hade the young plants : I kept fupplying thofe leaves 
for near nine months 3 , after which time 1 luffered th^ 
leaves to decay gradually, that the fun might be admitted 
to the plants, as they acquired ftrength j ar*d in the fpace 
of twelve months, they were fit to be tranfplantcd. Out 
of fix thoufand mother of cloves, I faved from fifteen to 
fixteen hundred trees, which I began to tranfplant in 
January J794, in the open field, at fixteen feet diftance. 
'I hey are groyning very luxuriantly ; I have loft but few, 
and none but fuch as were in places, where the water 
colle 6 led. They are now fifteen months old, from the 
day they were tranfplantcd, and moft of them are 
tween three and four feet high) apparently very healthy. 
7'he ground, wherein they are planted, had been under 
coffee for forty years ; the coffee trees had decayed, which 
I tried in vain to replace, but they would not grow. 
Being difappointed, I turned it into a pafture, which, 
from negle£l, was covered with guava bulhes, a plant 

very 
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very prejudicial to any foil ; I then rcfolvcd to clear it, 
and plant my clove trees in it. This pafture ground, 
on the whole, is of a compa<£l, ftrong, gravelly foil ; in 
fome parts It is of a clayey nature s but the trees grow 
well in both. 

As Abbe Raynal has been very exaft in his defcription 
of the clove, I fhall adopt the fame from his hiftory. 
The f owers of the dove tree are d fpofed in a corpnbus 
iermhialis j they have each of them a long quadrlfid 
caltx^ which hears as many petals^ and a great number 
of fa mina \ the piflilj inclofed at the bottom of this ca/ixj 
bccQjnes along %mth it an oviform fruity filled up with a 
« ftngk h erncl^ and known by the name of mother of clove ; 
this fame calixj gathered before the unfolding of the petals 
and the fecundation of the pijVil^ is the clove as fold in the. 
Jhops. The clove is fit to he gathered xuhtn it has ac-> 
qtiired a reddifij cafi^ and a certain degree of firmnefsd^ 
The two clove trees, which I planted in December 
1789, appeared v/ith clove buds, on or about the 20th 
January 1/95 ; fome of the cloves were fit to be gathered 
in May and June following j and fuch of the cloves as 
were left on the trees for the purpofe of obtaining the 
mother of cloves, for feeds, acquired a proper degree of 
maturity, in July and A^uguft : fo that allowing thofe two 
trees to be about one year old, when they came to me, 
from the feeds, which I planted, I judge they were of 
that age \ I think the clove tree becomes produ<£live, in 
the courfe of little more than fix years, inftead of nine 
years, as mentioned by Abbe Raynal. 

I have this year (1795) but two clove trees that are 
bvaiing; in the year 1796, I fhali have twenty- four 
more ; and in the year 1799,1 fiiall have from fifteen to 
i'.xiten hundred trees, in a Hate of produftion. Such of 
the tuoes, as are fituated in flat grounds, I /hall leave to 
their natural growth, by which more profit v/iJl be got, 
and (hady walks obtained, an objed of confideration in a 
warm climate > and thofe trees that are placed on a decli- 

vity. 
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B O O K vity, ! (hall top at eight or nine feet, for the convenience 
Vv of gathering* Having few cloves to gather this year, 
(1795), they w- re. picked with the hand. In the Mo-, 
iuccas, the planters cither fpread cloths on the ground, 
or fvveep the ground clean under and about the trees, and 
with the afnftance of reeds they caufc the cloves to fall 
down i after which they expofe them, for a tew days, to 
fmoke upon hurdles, which are covered with large leaves ; 
and this fumigation is followed by drying the cloves in 
the fun. 

In order to afeertain the beft mode of rcnderin<r the 
cloves merchantable, I tried fcvcral ways of deiiccating 
them when gathered* 'Fhc firft, that I cured, in the 
Ihade, and in a warm room, were a fortnight before tney 
appeared drV; and on breakiiig them with the nail, the 
ball, which is on the top of the clove, I found in t!ie 
in fide to be mouldy 5 and on chewi: g the clove, they had 
a mufty taftc : I from thefe circurnftances found, that this 
mode of curing the cloves would not aniwer. 

The fecond gathering of cioves, 1 deiiccated entirely 
by the heat of the fun. When dried, they appeared of a 
blacker hue than the Eaft India dvwcs, bu: , of a ftrongcr 
and more pungent tafte. 

The third trial, after gathering the cloves, on a very 
rainy day, I put them in a Ifove which I had conilrviited 
for that purpofe, and left for two nights and a day; the 
ijcat rather ftro/ig, and the rainy weather having pre- 
vented me from going to town, hindered me from getting 
.1 thermometer to afeertain the degree of heat of the 
Oove. At the end of the fecond night, I took the cloves 
from the ftovc, and completed the deftccation by the fun ; 
which operation, when perfected, gave the cloves a 
krownifli hue, a good pungent tiUle, but not fo ftrong a 
flavour, as thofe that had been dcficcated by the^fua 
only. 

Th^ fourth deficcation was neverthdefs done in the 
lame wayj but^ having got a thermometer, 1 obferved 

this 
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this (jlfFcrence : After putting my green cloves in the A?PEK’ 

ftovcj I took care that the heat was more moderate than i)iX » 

that of the third trial ^ I left the cloves in the ftove for 

only one night, and half a day, until they were facled> and 

had acquired a brown colour. I hung my tiler monteter 

in the ftovc^ and found the heat to vary from 120 to 130 

degrees : this clone, I took out the thermometer, and let 

the heat dccreafe to the ufual degree of my eftatc, which 

Vv^as, on that day, feventy-fix degrees ; after this, from one 

o'clock to two, I expofed the thermometer to the fun ^ 

the day was fair ; and the thermometer getting up to 12.8 

degrees, this flicw-ed the heat of the ftovc to be nearly 

equal to that of the fun. After taking the cloves out f)l 

the ftovc, the reft of the deficcation was done by the fun. 

I found thefe cloves, when perfectly dry, to be of a brown- 
ifli hue, not fo ftr(3n<:r in tafte as thede deuccated hv the; 
fun only, but ftronger than thofe that had been, for tw'o 
nights and a day, expofed in the ftovc to a greater heat: 
than thefe laft. Having fet afide the fir ft curin^t bv the 
fliade, I have numbered the cloves that underwent the 
three laft deficcations, No. i, 2, and 3: the perfons, 
to w'hofe judgment thefe fpecimens will be fubmitted, 
wdll decide on the beft quality amongft the three lorts ; 
all of which are far fuperior in their ftrength, and; pun- 
gency, to thofe that come from the Eaft Indies, and ap- 
pear to me to contain a great deal more eftential oil : for. 
when expofed to heat, on prelTing the nail on a clove, the 
cflential oil is perceived to come out of it; which is not 
the cafe with the E a ft India cloves, at leaft fuch as I 
have bought, in this ifland, for the purpofe of coinpaiin[; 
them with mine* 

In curing the clove, I find it indifpenfable to have a 
ftovc, for the following reafons : After gathering cloves, 

I perceived that if they were not, within a fliort time 
after fuch gathering, faded, either by the heat of the lun, 
or by that of a ftove, that the greateft part of the cloves, 
on being dried afterwards, acquired a ligljt brownifli 

hue, 
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B O o K hue, loft their firmnefs, ftrcngth, or pungency ; and many 
V, appeared as damaged doves, and, as the weather is ex^ 
ceedingly variable in this part of the wwld, and the air, 
in general, damp, particularly in the country, it will be 
abfolutely neceflary to have a ftove heated to the degree 
before mentioned, and to leave the cloves in it till they 
are faded, I mean, until they have acquired a brown hue ; 
after which, the reit of the deficcation may be done at 
cafe, by the heat of the fun, or by expofure in a dry airy 
room. 

The annual produfllon of a clove tree in tiie Molucca 
Iflands, according to Abbe Rayaal’s account, is about 
three pounds for each tree. "T here, they are topped, at 
from eight to nine feet, for the conveniency of gathering; 
but, in Cayenne, where they are left without topping, 
and where there are clove trees larger than our orange 
trees, it is reported, they produce from forty to fifty pounds 
each tree. 

The two trees, which, under my management, have 
produced cloves this year, on the Montpellier eftate, 
have netted me four pounds and a half of cured cloves, 
befides two pounds, at leaft, of cloves, which I have left 
on the trees, to obtain mother of cloves, for the 
plication of that fpicc ; and befides this, I have about half 
a pound of cloves, which having fallen on the ground 
before their degree of maturity, have been dried, and are 
very good for domeftic ufe ; thefe laft are ftrong, but 
finall ; fo that thefe two trees have produced more than 
feven pounds of cloves. As this is the firft time of their 
produilion, and they are young, it may be reafonably cx- 
pefted, that when older, they will acquire more ftrength, 
and more branches; and confequently, will be a great deal 
more produdlive. 
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APPKj^r- 

PiX* 

the preceding ExtraSl it is thought necejjhry to add the v.-— 
follotuing Letter ie the Earl of lAverpooL 

Soho Square^ Auguft u, 

MY LORD, 

I Bi*G leave to acquaint your Lordfhip, that I have 
read with attention the paper on the iiiccefsful culture of 
the clove tree in Dominica, which your Lordfbip did nv" 
the honour of referring to me, and am of opinion, that 
it ought to be printed for the information of His Ma- 
jefty’s fubjeefs iri the Weft Indies, and other intertro- 
pical colonies* 

Mr, Buee is, as fiir as I know, the fnft perfon, who 
has obferved, that the pimento tree profpers beft in thofe 
fterii foils where trees whofc wood is of a hard texture 
abound, and that fugar cannot be cultivated to advantage 
in fuch places ^ alfo, on the other hand, that where trees 
whofc W'ood is foft, are naturally found, pimento trees 
rarely arc met with, and fugar plantations will fuccecd j 
on fuch fteril foils he has tried clove trees, and found 
them congenial to its nature. 

Thefe obfervations open to the cultivators of hot cli- 
mates a new fourcc of wealth, which will not probably 
be confined to the growth of cloves; other fpices may 
alfo prolper beft in the barren foils of the W eft Indies, 
as lavender, thyme, atid other aromatic plants, are known 
to do in thofe of Europe. 

I have the honour of fending to your Lordflilp, with 
this, a paper containing fiimples of cloves received by 
me from Mr. Buee feme months ago: Numbers i and 2, 
mentioned by him p. ig, (381.) are mixed; No. 3, his beft 
fort, arc feparate. Your Lordfliip may, if you think fit, 
order a comparifon to be made, by fome dealers in fpice, 
between thefe and the cloves w’^e ufually receive from the 

Dutch: 
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BOOK Outch : I fhall only add, that when I applied for informa- 
y / tion on the fame fubjed to an eminent wholefale dealer 

in that article, the only anfwer I obtained, was, that be 
thought me grievoufly deceived, in fuppofing the cloves 
to be the produce of the Weft Indies, he being abfolutely 
certain they came from the Eaft, 


I have the honour to be. 

With infinite regard and efteem, 

Your Lordfliip’s obedient humble fervanty 

JOS. BANKS 

Earl of Liverpool, 
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CIFIL JND COMMERCIALi 

OF 

I'he Britiili Colonies in the Weft Indies. 


B O O K VI. 

OOVERRMENT AND COMMERCE 


C H A P. i. 

Colonial Ellablijhwcnts. — Of the Captain General or 
Chief Governor ; his Powers and Privileges . — 

Some Re fleet io}is on the v.fnal Choice of Per funs 
for this high Office. — Lieutenant Generaf Lieu- 
Te'iiani Governor , and Prefident.-^Of the Conncif 
their Ojfuc and Fv.nSlions. — Origin of their Claim 
to a Share in the Legiflatiire. — Its Necejflty, Pro- 
pria y.^ arid Leggility confidered. — Some Correc- 
tions in the Conjlitution of this Body propofed. 

id E Britifli eftablifliments in the Weft chap. 

Indies are commonly termed govern- 

ments, in contradiilindlion to the and 
charter governments which were known in North 
America; and, from what has been flated in 
foine preceding -parts of this work, the reader 
VoE. II. . C c mull 
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book irnift have obferved, how very nearly their 

ternal conftitutions conform to that of the mo- 
ther-counfry. Their different orders of judica- 
ture are exactly like thofe of England, and their 
legifla'ures, in general, refpctflively confifl of three 
diftindl branches ; i. e. a governor, reprefenting 
the crown, a council or upper houfe, and a body 
of delegates reprefenting the people at large. 
I'he two firll are neceflarily imperfect, bccaufe 
they are not independent ; bat the members of 
the iaflarc more fairly and equally chofen by their 
conftituents, than thofe of the Britifh Houfe 
of Commons by the people of Great Britain. 
Of the powers and privileges claimed and exer- 
cifed by thele feveral branches refpeftively, in 
their own little fyftem, and whence derived, I 
fliall now briefly treat- And firft of the 

GOVERNOR- 

Every chief governor in the Britifh Weft 
Indies is appointed by letters patent under the 
great feal of Great Britain. He receives through 
courtefy the title of Excellency, and is veiled with 
the following powers : 

First, as captain-general and commander in 
chief, he has the adlual command of all the land 
forces within his government (except only when 
a general officer is employed on the ftaff) and he 
commiffions all officers of the militia. He ap- 
points 
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points' the judges of all the different courts of chap. 
common law, and even thefe gentlemen, in all 
the illands, I believe (Jamaica exceptedfaj) hold 
their feats during the governor’s good pleafure. 

He nominates and fuperfedes at will, the cul- 
todes of the feveral pariflies, juftices of the peace, 
and other fubordinate civil officers j and although 
in rerpeit to fome of the above appointments and 
difmiffions, he is diredted to afk the advice of 
his council, this diredlion is of little avail, inaf- 
niuch as the members of this body are themfelves 
liable to be furpended by the governor, on the 
moft frivolous pretences, or even without any 
caufe affigned; a circurnftance, by the way, wlrich 
not unfrequently happens ; and having thus re- 
duced the board under a number limited by his 
inflruclions, he can fill up the vacancies injianter^ 
with fuch perfons as will ho. properly obedient. He 
has authority, with the advice of his council, to 
fummon general aflcmblics ; he appoints the 
place of their meeting, and when met, he pofleffiis 

(a) By ail aft pafTed in Jamaica in lySi, intituled, “An 
aft to make the places ot the judges, &c. more permanent 
and refpeftaUe,” it is declared, that no judge fliall be removed 
but by the king’s pkal'ure, lignified under his majefty’s lign 
manual. It is provided however that the governor, with 
the content of five of his council, may fufpetid, until the king's 
pleafure be known, accounti.ng to his majefly for, and deli- 
vering to the party ful'pended a copy of his reafons in writing 
for fuch fufpenfion. This provifo feems to me to render 
this aft in a great meafurc nugatory. 

C c 2 a negative 
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3 o o K a negative voice in the legiflature, for withotrt 
his confent, no bill pafles into a law j and he may, 
from time to time, as he alone fhall judge need- 
ful, adjourn, prorogue, and diffolve all fuch ge - 
neral alRmiblies. He has the difpofal of all fuclt 
civil employments as the crown does not difpofe 
of i and with refpeft to fuch offices as are ufualiy 
filled up by the Britilh government, if vacancies 
happen, tlje governor appoints pro tanpore, and 
the perions fo appointed are entitled to all the 
emoluments, until they are fiipcrfeded at home, 
and until tiie perfons nominated to fuperfede 
them, arrive in the colony. The governor claims 
the privilege alfo, in extraordinary cafes, and has 
been known frequently to exerclfe it, of fufpend- 
ing fuch civil officers even as afl iranicdiately 
under tile king’s authority, or by commiffion from 
the boards of treafury and admiralty, in high and 
lucrative employments, as the attorney and ad- 
vocate-general, the coileftors of the cuftoms, &c. 
and of nominating other perfons to adl in their 
room, until the king’s pleafurc fhall be known 
therein. To all which is added authority, when 
he fhall judge any offender in criminal matters a 
fit objeft of mercy, to extend the king’s gracious 
pardon towards him, except only in cafes of 
■murder and high treafon j and even in thefe cafes, 
the governor is permitted to reprieve until the 
fignification of the royal pleafure. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, the governor has the cuflodj^ of chap. 
the great feal, and, in moft of the colonies, pre- _ 
iidcs folely in the high court of Chancery. In- 
deed, In fome of the Windward Itlands, as we 
have teen, the council lit as judges in the court 
of Clianccry with the governor : Procefs however 
is ifllied by the governor alone, and telled in his 
name ; and in general the governor exercifes 
within his jurifdiction, the fame extenfive powers 
as are polfcffed by the Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain. 

Thirdly, the governor is Ordinary, and col- 
lates to all vacant church benefices. He hath 
allb the power of granting probate of wills, and 
.adminifi;ration of the eire<9:s of perfons dying 
inteftate. He grants licences for marriages, and 
licences for fchools, &c. and is foie judge in all 
matters relating to the confiftorial or ecciefiaftical 
law. 

Fourthly, the governor prcfidcs in the court 
of Error, of which he and the council are judges, 
to hear and determine all app’eals, in the nature 
of writs ot error, from the fuperior courts of com- 
mon law. 

Fifthly, the governor is alfo vice-admiral 
within the extent of his government. As fuch, 
he is entitled to the rights o(je(fan, Jlotfam, &c. 
and in time of war, he ilTues his warrant to the 

C c 3 judge 
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judge of the court of vice-adrhiralty, to grant com- 
milTions to privateers (i>J. 

Lastly, a colony- governor, befides various 
emoluments arifing from fees, fines, forfeitures, 
and efchcats, has an honourable annual provifion 
fettled upon him by a£t of aflembly, for the whole 
term of his adminiftration in the colony. For, 
in order that he may not be tempted to proftitute 
the dignity of his ftation by improper condefcen- 
fions to leading men in the afiembly, he is re- 
ftrained by his inftruftions from accepting any 
falary, unlefs the fame be fettled upon him by 
law, within the fpace of one year after his entrance 
into the government, and exprefsly made irrevo* 
cable during the whole term of his refidence in 
the adminiftration. And this, in my opinion, 
is a wife and moft ncceflary reftridion. 

Armed with fuch various authorities, and pof- 
fefling iiich tranfcendcnt pre-eminence and privi- 


("SJ It rriay not be improper to obferve in this place, that 
the court ot vice-admirfiity In the Colonies, by the iv. of Geo* 
in. chap. 15, is inverted v* ith 1 concurrent jurifuitflion with 
the epurts of record, in cafes of f jrfeirures and penalties in- 
curred by the breach of any a<^ of parliament relating to the 
trade and reyeoups of the Britifli colonies in America ; and 
in proffccutions in this court, all queilions, as well of faft as 
of law, are decided by the judge alone, without the interver.'* 
tion of a jury. The judge is nominated by the crown. The 
colonlfU complain with great reafon of this law, as a dired^ 
violati.ui and iijfnugement of their beft and deareft coniUtu- 
Vional rights<» 


leges 
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leges as I have deferibed, it Is not to be expe«fted, chap. 
from the common fallibility of human nature, 
that every colony-governor (placed at fo great a 
diftance from. the mother-country] fliould, on 
every occation, bear his faculties meekly. Great 
caution is therefore undoubtedly neceffary, on the 
part of a Britifli minifter, in the choice of perlons 
for a truft of fo great weight and dignity ; the 
powers with which our plantation-governors are 
invefted being more extenfive than thofe which 
the laws of England allow to the fovereign him- 
felf. It is however a melancholy truth, that party 
merit, and connexions, are commonly the moft 
forcible recommendations with which a candidate 
fora diftant government can prefent himfelfi 
and that perfons equally devoid of charaXcr, 
ability, and fortune, have fometimes been fent to 
prefide in our moft important fettlements, as if 
Juftice and publick virtue were beft admin'.ftered 
and promoted by men moft diftinguilhed for ig- 
norance and profligacy^ and that they would 
prove the beft proteXors of other people’s for- 
tunes, who by vice and profufion had diffipated 
their owri ! 

In nominating to an office which is a confti- 
tuent part of the legiflature, which has power to 
controul the adminiftration of executive juftice, 
and, in moft cafes, has the foie exercife of the 
yaft and extenfive jurifdiXion appertaining to a 
C c 4 court 
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BOOK court of equity, it might be fuppoled that x 
VT. prudent minifter, among other qualifications in 
the perlbn felcdtcd, would confider that fomc 
little knowledge of the laws and conftitution of 
England is indifpenfably requifite. It is remark- 
able, however, that the military profeffions (which 
certamly are not eminent for fuch kind of know- 
ledge) are fouird to fuj)ply mott of the gentle- 
men who are elevated to this high Itation. It 
were unjuft, at the fame time, not to allow that 
fome of thefe have acejuitted thcmlclves in the 
civil department with extraordinary reputation 
and honour. Both the late Sir iliiani Tie- 
lawney, and Sir Bafil Kelt]?, v/lio {ucceflivcly ad- 
miniftcred tire government of Jamaica, were 
educated from early youth in the navy ; yet poi- 
fefling found judgments and upright intentions, 
their conduct as governors gave abundant fat is- 
fadtion to the people of the colony, without in- 
curring the difapprobation of the crowm ; and 
their names will be remembered there with reve- 
rence, fo long as rvorthy governors fhall be num- 
bered among the benefadlors of, mankind (cj, 

Bu 

{"cj Soon after the above was written, the inhabitants of 
Jamaica had the misfortuiie to iofe, in an untimely grave^ 
their highly -valued and moft iamented governor, '1 homas* 
Earl of EfHiigham, who was appointed captain-general o£ 
that inaml in th^ beginning of 1^90, and died in his govern* 
ment in October lyfju This nobleman was educated m 
■ 4 the 
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But thefe are rare inftanccs; and it muft generally 
be admitted, that the appointment to high civil 

offices 

the army ; and, with the frank nefs and firmnefs of the fol* 
dicr, I’oflefred very extraordinary talents for civil employ- 
nienu — His merit as Chancellor furpalTed all that the warmed 
of his friends had predicted. He difplayed a calmnefs of 
temper, and a clearnels of conception, which the captions 
and lubtle perplexities of forenfick argument could not didurb 
or elude. His mind was drong, quick, penetrating, found, 
and decifivc ; but the prominent feature of his charader, 
which difplayed itfelf in all cafes and on every ocendon, was 
a manly and unfliaken intrepidity. He neither courted nor 
dreaiied any man living ; proceeding draight forward in tlie 
plain path of his duty, without fear, favour, or affection, 
—At his fird entrance into the gofcrnment, his manners 
were thought ungracious; but his talents and virtues were 
foon happily experienced, and be then became the mod po- 
pular of all governors. The Roman people difplayed not 
greater afflidion at the death of Germanicus, than wasmani- 
feded by the inhabitants of Jamaica for the lofs of Lord 
Efiingham. The affembly voted a magnideent funeral for 
the re mains of his Lordfliip, as they had for thofe of the 
Covintef; of Edingham, who died a fliort time before him. 
'They likewife ordered a monument to be crewed to perpetu- 
ate tiie memory of their virtues, and the author of this work 
iiad tile honour of drawing up the inicription thereon ; w’hidi 
is as follows : 



To the Memory of 

Thomas, Earl of Effjngh am, Baron Howard, 
Captain-GeneraL and; Chief Governor of this Idand^ 
ill the years 1790 and 1791 ; 

And of Katharine his Wife- 
The latter, departed this life on the 1 3th day of 
Odober, 1791, 

In 
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BOO K offices of men whofe education and pad puriiiits 
Yt. have not given them opportunities of acquifing 
much acquaintance with the principles of our 
limited government, is a very dangerous experi- 

in a voyage undertakeu for the benefit of her health, 
in His Majeily’s Hiip Diana: 

The former, on the 19th of the following month. 

The third week after the melancholy return of the Diana 
with the remains of his beloved Contort, 
whom he feemed unwillitig to furvive, 

And with \yhom he was depofited in the lame grave. 

Thus, united in their lives 
by the moit tender and exai;ed tics, — ^ 

He — the fond and indulgent Hulhaiid, 

Shc~the cheei^ul and obedient Wile,-— 

In their deaths they were not divided! 

To perpetuate the remenibrarice 
of fo illuflrious a pattern of conjugal afle«5fiou : 

To manifeft the publickfcnle 
of the many publick and private virtues of theii; 
refpe^fed Governor ; 

And to record, for the benefit of pollerity, 

* The ckarnefs of that lagacity. 

The extent of that knowledge, 

And the purity and firninefs of that integrity, 
which rendered his adrniniftration 
the boaft and fecdrity of a grateful people, 

The Assembly of Jamaica, 
having caufed the remains of this noble and 
lamented Pair to be interred with funeral honours 
at the publick expence, the whole Houfe 
attending each proceffion as Mourners, 

As a farther teftimony of merited efteem 
inferibe this Monument. 


merit a 
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ment. Perfons of this clafs, with the pureft in- ^ ^ 

tentions, are eafily milled by felfidi and interefted 
men, whom the confcioufnefs of their own de- 
ficiencies compels them to confult. — Even while 
actuated by honeft and laudable motives, they 
may violate irreparably the firft principles of law 
and a free conftitution, by eftabJifhing fatal pre- 
cedents vhich no integrity of intention can fan(flif3% 

Mr. Stokes, the late chief juflice of Georgia, re- 
lates, that a governor of a province in North 
America (at that time a Britilh colony) ordered 
the provoft-marflial to hang up a convift fome 
days before the time appointed by his fentence, 
and a rule of court for his execution. “ He 
meant well, fays Stokes, but, being a military 
man, conceived that as he had power to reprieve 
after lipntence, he had power to execute alfo when 
he pleated j and the criminal was adlually hanged 
as the governor ordered, nor could his excellency 
be perfuaded, that, by this very aft, he was him- 
feif committing felony.” 

Am anecdote not iefs curious than the former 
is related by the fame author of another military 
governor, who, it feems, took it into his head to 
fufpend a gentleman from his feat in the council, 
for no other reafon than marrying his daughter 
without his confent. 

It may be faid, perhaps, that in thefe cafes the 
paifehief to the publick, exclufive of the prece- 
dent, 
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BOOK clentj was not very great. I could produce, how ^ 

_ ever, many an inftance, in the condudl of gover- 
nors, in which fomething more would appear, I 
am afraid, than mere folly, and the ignorant mi#- 
application of authority. But the talk is invi- 
dious, and I willingly decline it. 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL, LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR, ANi> PRESIDENT. 

In a government comprehend ingfeveraliflands, 
as that of the Leeward Charaibean Iflands, there 
is commonly appointed, together with the cap- 
tain-general or chief governor, a lieutenant-ge- 
neral, who is next in fucceflion. He is uiually 
Micutenant-governor likewile of one of the iflands 
included within the general government, e^ch of 
which, in the .ablence of the captain-general from 
that p.articular ifland, has its affairs adminiftered 
by a lieutenant-governor, or the prefident of the 
council, moft commonly the latter, as it is not 
often that the lieutenant-governor is on the fpot i 
this appointment, in fadt, being nothing more 
than the grant of a penfion of 200/. a year, which 
is paid by the crown. In Jamaica it is feldom 
that a lieutenant-governor is appointed during 
the refidence on the ifland of a captain-gene- 
ral, there being no eftablifhment or provifion for 
fuch an officer holding a dormant commiffion i 

who 
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who has therefore neither power nor proHt. He c ha p. 
js not, as lieutenant-governor, entitled even to a 
icat in the council. On the refignation, or ab- 
fence on leave, of the captain-general,a lieutenant- 
governor, if not prefent, is frequently fent over, 
who then fucceeds to the fupreme command, 
and receives the full enroluments of the govern- 
ment ( d). 

Mit. 

(d) The foIlovviiiLJ iiifranccof miiilderial a^conomy may 
anuife, but cannot farprife, my readers in the colonies.— 

About the year 1767, when the Marquis of Lanidowne, 
then Earl of Siielbvirne, was Secretary of State, an apph- 
iiuion was made to Ids lordfliip by lb me i^entlemcn of Ja- 
maica, ihirii rehdint; in England, for a provifion for a liea- 
tenaat-goveriior, wdio fliould reiide witiiin the illand at tlie 
lame time witii the captain-general. The reafon afligaeJ 
vras, to prevent a devolution of the government to the [vre- 
fident of the council. Lord Shelburne had no other objec- 
tion to tlje mcafure than an iinwillingnefs to faddlc eitiier the 
niother-coiiutry or f ile colony with additional expcnce. — Bur 
finding, among other emoiarnents of the captain-genernl^ that 
he derived about 1000/. ilcrUng/^^r axmw from the command 
of a fortihcariori at Fort Royal, called Port Charles, and con - 
ceiving the other apppoiutments of the chief governor to be 
fuffieiently liberal, his lordfliip llipulated with the next go- 
vernor, Sir William Trelawney, that he Ihould refign Fort 
Charles to lieutenant-governor Dalling, on conditioii of refi- 
dence. Thus were the wiflies of the gentlemen gratified, and 
a provifion made for a lieutenant-governor, witiiout expence 
either to Great Britain or Jamaica; and, confidering withal 
that Sir William Trelavvney was the inimiler*’s friend, tlie con- 
duft of Lord Shelburne in the bufinefs was highly coinnicri'- 
dable, and bore the featiires of honour.— -But mark tiie re- 

iuir- 
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8 6o k Mr. Long is of opinion that a prefidcnt of 
the council, taking upon him the government 
demife or abfence of a governor or 
lieutenant-governor, cannot legally diffolve the 
houfe of aflembly, nor iffue w'^rits for calling a 
new one i becaule he has no esprefs commilfion 
from the Sovereign under the great feal of Great 
Britain, giving authority for that purpofe. 

THE COUNCIL. 

The members of this board are feverally ap- 
pointed by the Royal mandamus, diredted to 
the governor, and counterfigned by the fecretary 
of date, and the names of the feveral members 
for the time being are inlerted in the governor’s 
inftrudlions. In Jamaica their full complement 
is twelve : in fome of the fmaller iflands ten, and 
in caie of as many vacancies, by death, abfence, 

fulr* In the adminiflration of Lord George Germain, Ge- 
neral Dalliog, by the dernife oi Sir VViliiam Trelawney, fuc - 
ceeded to the chief command : and the new minifter, con- 
fidering icoo/. per aumm no ddpicable objecl, in dead of 
coiiuniiing Fort Charles as a provihon fora lieuteiuiiu gover- 
nor, feized on it for his ou-n ufe, and loon after afligned its 
profits over to one of his dependants, who has enji^yed it 
ever (ince. Thus the Ifland fnffers the fan e inconveniency 
^ it complained of before, With the hiirtbeu of providing i^ooL 

a year for a perfon who neither refides within the iiland, nor 
has any other connection with it; for the fort is generally 
commanded by his deputy’s deputy, with whofe very name, 
it is probable, tiie principal himfdf is unacquainted. 


or 
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or furpenfion, as reduce the board under feven, 
the governor or commander in chief is impowered 
to fill up to that number, but no further. Their 
privileges, powers, and offices, are thefe : 

First. They are by courtefy fevcrally addrel- 
fed, in the colonics, Hononrahle ; they take pre-'- 
cedency next to the commander in chief ; and, 
on the death or abfence of the governor, lieu- 
tenant-general, and lieutenant-governor, the eidcli 
member of the council fucceeds to the govern- 
ment, under the title of Prejident, 

Secondly. They are a council of flate, tlu,’ 
governor or commander in chief prefiding in 
perfbn, to whom they (land in tlie fame relation 
as the privy-council in Great Britain does to the 
Sovereign. But although every plantation-go- 
vernor is diredied by his inflruftions to advife 
with his council on rnofl occafions, I do not 
know that, in his executive capacity, he is iib- 
fblutely bound to abide by their advice. 1 con- 
ceive that he is competent to adt, in moft cafes, 
not only tvithotit, but even agaitijl their concur- 
rence : he may, it is true, by fo doing, incur the 
king’s difpleafure j but his proceedings are never- 
thelefs efficient and legal within the colony. 

Thirdly. They are named, in every com- 
miffion of the peace, as juflices throughout the 
colony to which they belong. 

Fourthly. 
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BOOK Fourthly. The council, together with the 
-ILl * commander id chief, fit as judges in the court of 
error or court of appeal in civil caufesfrom the 
courts of record i and in fame of the iflands two 
or more of the members fit with the governor in 
the court of chancery, as alfiflant commiffioners 
of the great feal, as I have elfewhere related j 
appeals from chancery therefore lie not before 
them, but are, by the king’s order, avoked be- 
fore his majefty himlelf in council, 

• Fitthly. The council is a conftituent part 
of the legiflature i their confent being neceflary 
in the enadling of laws. In this capacity of legif- 
lators, they fit as the upper houfe, and in moll of 
the colonies, diftincl from the governor ^ claim 
privilege of parliament, onler the attendance of 
perfons, and tiic production of papers and records, 
and commit for contempts > enter protefts on 
their journals after the manner of the houfe of 
peers, and have their chaplain, clerk, ufher of the 
black rod, &c. &c. 

It has been thought flrange that one and the 
fame body of men flrcmld adl: in two fuch dif- 
ferent capacities and funftions, as a privy-council 
fworn to fecreCy and fidelity, and an upper houfe 
of legiilature ; “ the admitting fuch a diflindlion, 
fays a late governor, may be luppofed even to free 
them from all obligations of the oath they take 

as 
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as coimfellors : becaufc tlieir duty to the people, 
as legillators, may teem to oblige them very 
frequently to (upport opinions repugnant to a 
governor’s fcherncK 

But to this it maybe anfwerecl, tlvat if the 
governor’s fchemes are, in the ojfuiion of the 
council, renngnaat: to the true iiiterefls of the 
people, their oppofition to fuch fchemes cannot 
be deemed a violation of tlieir oath of fidelity i 
neither does it nccefiarily follow that they there- 
by divulge what they liavc fworn to keep fccret. 

J r aiijscars to me, tiiat the people at large 
reiiding witliin the colonics, have much more 
caale of appreiicnfion than their governors, from 
tlic exiilcnce and exercifeoflcgiflative authority, 
in fo unftabic a body as the board in quefticn ; 
For although its individual members ou- ht to 

C.J • .V 

be, and I believe indeed , commonly arc, men of 
weight and property in their refpedlivc conn* 
tries, yet a territorial cpralincation is not indif- 
[lenfibly nccetlai'}’ to their appointment, as in tlie 
cafe ot members chofen into the aifembly. Per- 
fbns therefore be, and I am afraid in former 
time:; ha‘ve been, nominated to the council, who 
have no natural concern in t!ie welfare of’ the 
colony, .no community c;! imeretts wish its in- 
habit:i.nt5, and who copiidcr thcmfclves wholly at 

(e) This o^iniiin of Governor I,ytrelr;)ri is quoted more 
at firre in Hiitory ot Jtuiiaica by Air. LcMif, vol. i. p-. 156. 

Vom n. “ D d ' the 
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c the governor’s difjpofal, and bound to fupport all' 
his meafures, however incompatible with the 
general good. Again; From the power which 
the governors aflume of arbitrarily infliding the 
rod of fufpenhon, tlie board has not liability fuf- 
ficient to infure relpeA to its refolutions. It has. 
neither llrength nor independency. Such of tlie 
members therefore as have property in the coun- 
try, may perhaps fometimes find themfelves in a 
more difagreeable predicament than even thofe 
who have none ; for they may be compelled to 
vote as a governor lliall dictate. In fupport, poffi- 
bly, of meafures ruinous to the community in 
which all their concerns are centered, or be expofed 
to the affront of publick degradation •, to the 
confequent malignant mifconffruClions of the 
vulgar^ and perhaps to the contempt of their 
own minds, in havijig accepted a llation which 
lubjefts them to cenfure, for honcllly difcharging 
the duties of it. 

I no not indeed know that many great evils 
have aftually been felt by the colonifts at large, 
from the inefficiency and inllability of this body. 
However, as it is the excellency of the Britilh 
government, not merely to correft cxilling abufes, 
but alfo to obviate and prevent (as far as human 
fprclight will permit) fuch as may poffibly or pro- 
bably happen j many intelligent perfons have been 
fed to controvert the claim of the couucil al- 
together 
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together to a participatioh in the legiflature. 
They deny that this claim derives any Juft fup- 
port either from analogy to the conftitution of 
the parent ftatc, from the royal delegation, or 
from any law of fufficient comprehenfion and 
efficacy to warrant fuch a pretenlion in a body fo 
conftituted. 

The principal arguments which have been 
advanced in fupport of this opinion, are to this 
effea. 
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The peers of Great Britain are hereditary 
members of the legiftature, and ht in parliament 
for the fupport of their own great interefts and 
inherent dignity, and as an intermediate body 
between the crown and the people. In civil pro- 
cefs their perfons are facred, and in criminal, they 
are tried by their own order. Neither can their 
privileges be taken from them but in extraordi- 
nary cafes, and then only by the fentence of the 
whole houfe, as a court of the higheft jurifdiftion, 
or by an a<5l of the w'hoie legiftature. The fove- 
reign, it is true, can create as many new peers as 
he pleafes, but having once raifed a lubject to 
this liigU dignity, his privileges thenceforward, as 
a peer of parliament, are his own ; founded, not 
on royal conceffions, but on the ancient funda- 
mental conftitution of the realm. Thus, the 
houfe of lords forms a feparate branch of the legif- 
lature.dillindt from, and entirely independent of. 

Pda the 
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B o o K fhe crovvn on' the one haftd, and the commons on 
^ ; the other. Now, in all thefe refpe<5ls, it is main- 

tained, that a colonial council has no conformity 
or fimilitude witbj and therefore could not origi- 
nallj'^^ have been intended to form a feparate eftate, 
and fupply in the colonies the place of, the houfe 
of peers in Great Britain. 

It is contended further, that the power of the 
crown is not of itlelf fufficiently extenfiveto con- 
ftitute fuch a legitlative branch, or feparate eftate 
in the colonies. The king, it is true, has a ne- 
gative in legiflation,but the king has no rip^ht to 
propofe a law to, or to alter a law propofed 
the lords or commons. His power is the power 
of rejedting, and nothing more ; which therefore 
is not fo properly a legiilative power, as a nega- 
tive on the legiilation of the other branches j a 
mere defenfivc privilege^ to enable him to witli- 
ftand the encroachments of the legiflaturc, and 
prelerve the government entire. As the king 
cannot confer on others what he poffelTes not him- 
felf, nothing lefs than a folcmn and preclfcly de- 
clarator)'- law, propofed by the repreientatives of 
the people, and confirmed by the crown, could, 
it is pretendedj ha-ve given the flradow of autho- 
rity to a colonial or provincial council to form 
:themlcives into a diftinct legifl-.tive ellate. It 
follows, that their claim to legiilative powers, thus 
. •unlupported, i-s ufurpatipu and tyranny. 

Tt.HESE 



Thesis arguments, or ai^meiits to the fame 
efFeft, are urged with great ability in Mr^ Long’s 
Hiftory of Jamaica. I (ball not attempt to con- 
trovert them by elaborate dilculiioni but content 
myfelf with briefly flating tiie origin, as it is in fail, 
(according to my conception) of the prctcnfions 
of this branch to a diflindl fliare in colonial 
iegillation. If it be fficwn that the exercife of 
thefe pretenfions may, on feveral occafions, be ab- 
folutelynecefiary to the welfare and fafety of t lie 
community 5 a very few words Vv'ill fuffice on the 
cjueflion of their conftitutional legality. 

That it was originally intended to eftablilh 
in any of the colonial governments three diftindt 
independent legiflative powers adting on the fpot, 
in the view of forming conftitutions on tlie mcdei 
of England, I do not however believe ; becaufe, 
while the crown retains its necefTary and confli- 
tutional right of difannulling all adds of the pro- 
vincial legiflaturcs, and while the privilege of 
giving a negative is likewife exercifed by its go- 
vernors in the colonies, independent of the coun- 
cil, there are/OTa' diftimfl: eftates, iaftead oi three. 
The cafe feems to have been, that tliere being no 
order of hereditary nobility in the plantations, out 
of which to conditute a dignified and efficient 
intermediate body, like the peers of England and 
Ireland, a legiflative authority was at an early pe- 
riod entrufted to the governors and their council, 
D d 3 acting 



B o o K ailing and forming a middle branch be-* 

tween the crown on the one hand, and the re- 
prefentatives of the people on the other. The 
prefence and concurrence of the governor were 
probabl}'' thought advlfeable, in the view that the 
intercfts of the crown might generally preponde- 
rate; while by feledling the members of the coun- 
cil from men of the firfl; confequence in each 
colon5% it w'as perhaps conceived that a falutary 
check was contrived againft thofe abufes to which 
power, in the beft hands, is fometimes liable ; 
and on this plan the colonies poffelTed the fem- 
blance, at Icaft, of an Engliih legiflativc con- 
ftitution (f). 

That fuch was the firft intention in the for- 
mation of all or moll of the king’s governments 
in the plantations (imperfeft as the fyftem con- 
felfedly is, from the inftability of the council) 
appears from the inflance of Barbadocs, where 
this arrangement ftill exifts ; the governor and 
council, in matters of Icgiflation, conflituting, not 
two feparate and diftinct bodies, independent of 
each other, but ow conftituent branch only, 
fitting and deliberating together.- — And fuch too, 
for feme years, wais the pradlice of Jamaica, and 

(f) Every governor is exprefsly inftrufted to tranfmit from 
time to time to his Majefty the names of fuch of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants as arc beft qualified to fupply vacancies in 
the council, and it is rarely that any perfon is appointed who 
is not previpufly recommended by the governor. 

I believe 
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I believe of all or moft of the reft of the royal 
governments ; but as it fometimes became necei- 
lary to rejedt popular bills, the governor, to divert 
the difpleafure of the aflembly from himfelf to 
the council, declined by degrees attending on 
fuch occations; leaving it to the board to fettle 
matters with the aflembly as they could, without 
his interference. The council concurred, readily 
enough, in the governor’s views, becauie his ab- 
fence removing a reftraint, gave them the fern- 
blance of a diftinft independent eftate ; and the 
crown, perceiving the utility and advantage of 
the meafure, confirmed, and cflabhfhe'l the grac - 



tice by degrees in moft of the royal govcrnnretit.'', 
throughout the Britifh plantations. It tie; ne e 
pie’s reprefentatives had confidered this 
interpofition of the council as an innovation, tfi-.n 
was their time to haveoppofed it; but it has iioi: 
appeared to me that the aflembly of any one 
colony, at any one period, denied a right id ihc 
council to negative bills in the fitft infuince, 
without the governor’s confent or participation. 
Now the right in the council to reject btils alto- 
gether in the firft inttance, necetfariiy compre- 
hends the privilege of ofiering amendments to 
particular claules, (money bills are always, :ind 
very properly, excepted) the exercife of which 
privilege is in truth nothing more thao an jifer 
of coropromife between the council and aiiembty, 

P d 4 The 
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o p K The former may fay, we propofe fuch and fuch 

them, or we ufe our power 
^ And this I take to be the plain 

origin anda£lual rife of the privileges enjoyed, T 
believe, by the council-board in every Britifli 
colony in the Weft Indies ^Barbadoes excepted) 
of deliberating apart from the governor on all 
bills fent up by the allembly; of propoii tig amend- 
ments to fuch bills, and of rejecting altogether, 
and without any participation with the governor, 
fuch of them as they difapprove. Farther than 
this, I do not know tliat the legiilatlve authority 
of the council extends, and I have no hefitation 
in pronouncing the cxercife of fiur/i an authorit}^, 
when enforced freely and independently, a moft 
neceflary and uteful expedient, tending to prevent 
violent and mifehievous dilputes between the de- 
legates of the people, and the reprelentative of 
the crown* Its origin may have been illcgiti» 
mate ; biat its adoption in the colonies for a cen- 
tury at Icaft, and recognition by the crown, have 
given it luch a preferiptive cftabliflimciit, as I 
conceive eonftitutes law CsJ •' 


In truth th:» colonks gained a very important ncqui- 
iitloh by this feparatkm of the governor and council from 
each Other in matters of iegifiation, for, obtaining by this 
means tlie fenablance of three diftinA eflatcs, it enabled them 
the more eiifily to fecxire the privilege which they claimed, 
that their laws Oiould be immediately in force as foon as con- 
fented to by the governor, without waiting for the royal con 
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After all, the objedtions which have been chap. 
tnade to the prefent conftitutiori of this bod}% i* 
arifing from its want of fufficicnt flability and 
independence, are of an important and ferious 
nature. Men arc very unfit for legiilators, whofe 
deliberations are liable to be biafled by external 
and improper influence. If, on feme occafions, 
they are intlrumcnts of good, on others they may 
prove indruments of great evil. Yet I am rvilling 
to hope that even this inconvenience might find 
its remedy, if the colonial aflemblies would take 
the fubjedl into ferious and temperate confidcra- 
tion. Were it required by law that lio perlbn 
fliould be appointed of the council who was not 
poflefled of a landed eftate within the colony to 
fome given value, as an indil]renfable qualifica- 
tion, fo that the private interefls of the members 
might be blended with thofe ot every other ci- 
tizen, and were tlie terrors of fufpenfio!), which, 
like the fword of Damocles, hangs but by a thread, 
removed from them, they would become a refpec- 
table and moft ufeful body (Ii). At the lame 

time*, 

( h) There arifes, Jiov/ever, fome tlifliculty in confidering 
this point. While the council are liable to be fufpended at 
the will of an arbitrary and capricious governor (and Ire- 
nieinber an inllance in Jamaica, of feven members being 
fufpended in one day, on a very frivolous pretence) their 
authority is very lightly regarded, and fometimesjhey are even 
treated- with contempt and infult. On the other hand, if 
(they were appointed yir tlvey might, in their legillativc 

/ caj-aciij'. 
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3 0 0 K time, it will behoove the reprefentatives of the 
VI. people, in an efpecial rhanner, to keep in their 
own hands, undiminiflicd and unimpaired, as a 
facred depofit^ the great and exclulive privilege 
of granting or withholding the fuppHes. If the 
council, independent of the governor and the 
people, fhall once poflefs themtelves of the fmallefl; 
fliare in this moft important of all popular rights, 
they will become from that moment, a {landing 
fenate, and an infolent ariflocracy. 

capacity, become formidable both to the king^s reprcfenta- 
tive and the people^ They might obftnift the fupplies for 
jQO better reafon than to get a new governor, 1 am of opi- 
nion, therefore, that they llioiild ftill be amovcable, but, in 
order to give them greater weight than they polTefs at prefeiit, 
they fliould be amovable only by the king^s exprefs order, 
in confeqiience of a joint addrefs from the commander in 
chief and the houfe of aflembly* Their prefent conftitutibn 
certainly requires fome correSion and amendment; the move 
fo, as in fome of the colonies they have fet up pretenfions of 
a very wide and extraordinary nature. They have, at dif- 
ferent times, claimed and exercifed the power of arbitrarily 
imprifoning for contempt, and formerly even for fines laid 
by their own authority. They have claimed a right of ori- 
ginating publick bills at their board, and even of amending 
money bills pafied by the alTembly. They have atfo claimed 
the right of appropriating the publick revenue, &c. See- All 
thefe, and other pretenfions, are equally inconfiftent wdth 
their original appointment of ^ council of ajjijiants^ tothe go- 
vernor, and with the tenure by which they at prefent cxilf, 
and onght to be eonftantly and firmly refifted by the peopled, 
./^'yepfelehtatiye^^ 
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CHAP, II r*^;, 

Hcufes of AJfembly. — Prerogative denied to be in 
theCrown of efiablijhing in the Colonies ConJUtu-^ 
tions lefs free than that tf Great Britain. — Mojl 
of the Briiifh W ejl Indian IJhmds fettled by 
Emigrants from the Mother Country. — Royal 
Proclamations and Charters^ Confirmations only of 
ancient Rights. — Barb adoes^andfome other I (lands 
originally made Counties Palatine . — Kheir local 
Legijla/iires hotv conjlituted^ and the Extent of 
their furtjditlion pointed out. — fiheir Allegiance 
to^ and Dependance ouy the Crown of Great Bri- 
tain ho'zv fecured. — Con flit utional Extent of Par- 
liamentary Authority over them. 

I N treating of the afleniblies, or popular branch c ii A p. 
in the local fyftem of colonial adminiflration, I 
(hall firft attempt to iavelligatc the origin of tlie 

(a) In this chapter, tlie nature and necen^ry uniha'mity 
of my work> compel me to tread over a field wliercin the 
footCleps of a great many preceding writers are ftili vifible. 

I prefame not therefore to fancy that I can produce many 
new arguments myfelf, or give additional weight to thofe 
which have been advanced by others, on fubje<fts fo well 
underflood, and fo frequently and freely canvafTcd during 
the late unhappy difputes with America. My aim will be 
anfwered, if, inflead of originality and novelty, lam found 
to poflefs perfpicuity and precifion. Happily, the great 
rights of mankind are fufficiently apparent, without the aid 
logical dedudlioii, and abftradled hypothefis. 

claim 



B O O K claim of the colonifts to legiflate for themfelves, 
by means of thofe allemblies, and tO dili^Iay the 
principles on which this claim was confirmed by 
the mother-country. Afterwards, I llrall enquire 
by what means their allegiance to the crown of 
Great Britain, and profitable fubordination to 
the Britifh parliament, are fecured and main- 
tained. 

From the arguments that have been urged in 
the latter part of the preceding chapter, concern- 
ing a prerogative in the crown to inveft the co- 
lonial council-boards with fome fhare oflcgiflative 
authority, I truft it will not follow that the Eng- 
lith conftitution has at anytime lodged in the 
king the ftill greater prerogative of cflabliflring 
in the Britifh dependencies, fuch a form and 
fyftemof government as his Majcfty fhali think 
bell, it is furely one thing to fay, that the crown 
may introduce into the plantations fuch checks 
and controuls as are congenial to thofe inflitu- 
tions by which freedom is beft fccured in the 
mother-country, and another to aver that the 
crown may withhold from the'colonies the enjoy- 
ment of freedom altogether. Neverthelefs, were 
the maxim well founded, that the prerogative of 
the crown in arranging the fyflem of colonial 
eflablifhments is unlimited, no conclufion could 
be drawn from it that would impeach, in the 
fmaUeffc degree, the claim of the Britiili colonifts 
. : ■ : 6 ; 'in 
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irt America to a Britlfli conftitution j inafmuch 
g,s tlie fovereign, reprefcnting the whole nation, 
has repeatedly recognized in the firft fet tiers and 
their pofterity, by various folemn grants, procla- 
mations, charters, and treaties, the fame liberties, 
privileges, and immunities, which are poffeffed 
and enjoyed by their fellow fubjecSls remaining in 
Great Britain. 



I DO not, indeed, know that thofe grants, pro- 
clamations, charters, and treaties, were e.hen,tially 
neceflary to freed:>ni j; for if, as I prefume I have 
lufficiently demonftrated on a former occafion 
even a conquered ftatc, retaining its ancient inha- 
bitants, no fooner becomes ceded to Great Bri- 
tain, than it is affirnilated to its government, and 
imbibes the fjdrit of its free conilitution > — if 
this, as I contend, is the law of England, it -re- 
quires but little argument to prove that Englilli 
fubjedls, whether fettling in countries which their 
valour has annexed to tire Britiili dominion, ov 
emigrating for the purpofe of forming plantations 
on vacant or dercllft lands, are entitled of rights 
fo long as they preferve their allegiance, to at kaft 
an equrl degree of national protedllon, with 
adopted aliens and vanquiihcd enemies. Some 
ot our pollehions in America and the Wed Indies 
(Jamaica in particular, as we have feen) were 
obtained by tlic forces of the date j the indivi- 


Gd Booklll. c.a. 
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B o o K duals of which became proprietors of the countiy 
which they had conquered. Other countries, as 
Barbadoes and Antigua, were found vacant and 
unoccupied, and were made valuable appendages 
to Great Britain, by the enterpriling Ipirit and at 
the foie expence of a few private adventures, Eveii 
where the lands were forcibly taken from the 
ancient Indian inhabitants, though nothing can 
fandtify injuftice, yet the Englifli title is unim- 
peachable by any other European power; and the 
Englhh nation has received the benefit of the 
enterprize. Shall it tlien (to ufe an excellent 
and unanfwerabie argument of Mr, Long on this 
fubjedt ( c) flaall it be affirmed, ‘ that if Englifli 
forces conquer, or Englifli ‘ adventurers polfcfs 
‘ themfelves of diftant lands, and thereby extend 

* the empire, and add to the trade and opulence 
‘of England; the Engliflimen fo ppffeffingand 
‘ planting fuch territory, ought, in confideration 
‘ of the great fervices thereby effedled to their 

* nation, to be treated worfe than aliens, to for- 
‘ feit all the rights of Englifli fubjedls,and be left 

* to the mercy of an abfolute and arbitrary form 
‘ of government ?’ Nothing furely can equal the 
ablurdity of fo favage a dodtrine (d)\ 

\ Considering 

(c) Hift. Jamaica, 

(d) “ Let us confider (fays Blr, I,ocke) a conqueror in a 
lawful war, and fee \vbat poWer he gets, and over whom, 

“ Firft, he gets no power 6y bis conqueft over tbofe tbat 

con-puered 



• Consider t no therefore the further difcuffion 
of thb point as fuperfluous, 1 come to the con- 
clufion which neceflfarily refults from the premifes, 

conquered with him. They that fought on his fide cannot 
faffer by the conqueft, but mull at lead be as much freemen 
as they were before. And moll commonly, they ferve u|x>ni 
terms, and on condition to fiiare with their leader, and enjoy 
a part of the fpoil, and other advantages that attend the con- 
quering fword : or, at lead, have a part of the fubdued coun- 
try bellowed upon them. And the conquering people are 
not, I hope, to be flaves by conqueft, and wear their laureh^ 
only to ftiew they are facrifices to their leader’s triumpiu 
'We are told by fonie, that the Englifti monarchy is founded 
in the Norman conqueft, and that our princes have thereby 
a title to abfolute dominion ; which, if it were true (;as by 
hiftory it appears otherwife) and that William had a right 
to make war on this iftand, yet his dominion by conqueft 
could reach no farther than to the Saxons and Britons, tliat 
were then inhabitants of this country. The Normans that, 
came with him, and helped to conquer, and all defcendcci fror^ 
them, are freemen, and no fubje<fts by conqueft ; let lii;.: 
give what dominion it wiiL’* 

So. far Mf. Locke^His friend and correfpondent Mr. 
Molly neiix, of Dublin, in his Treatife of the cafe of IrelaiKf * 
being bound by Englifti a£ls of parliament, repeats the fariie 
argument, and illuftrdtes it as follow?. Siippofing (he oh 
ferves) that Hen. II. had a right to invade Ireland, and tb:vc 
he had been oppofed therein by the inhabitants, it was only 
the ancient race of the Irifli that could fuifer by this lubju - 
gation; the Englifti and Britons, that came over and con- 
quered with him, retained all the freedoms and immunitiev' 
of free-born fubjc(fts ; they, and their defceridants, could noi 
in reafoii lofe thefc for being fuccefsful rmd vicftorioiis : for 
fo, the ftate of both conquerors and conA)Uered Huili be equally 
flaviSid’ 

aiui 




nnd it appears to me to be clear and oneontro^ 
vertiblei tliat the royal proclamations and charters 
which guaranteed and confirmed to the firfl 
planters, emigrating to America and the Weft 
Indies, all the liberties, franchifes, and immuni“ 


ties of free denizens remaining within the king- 
dom, were, andvvere meant to be, declaratory only 
of ancient rights not creative of /lew privileges. 
They were nothing more than royal recognitions, 
cxpreflive ot a reciprocal relation between tlie 
ibvereign and his lubjects, notwithftanding their 
removal, conveying the conient of the king, as 
head and reprefentative of the Englifti Hate, to 
their emigration ; and affuring them, exprelsly, 
or by evident implication, fb long as they 
preftrved their allegiance, the full and rnidif- 
turbed enjoyment of thofe inherent rights, whicii 
no climate nor compaft can take away or 
diminilli. 


Such, I conceive, was the ground on which 
the firil EngUfli colonifts claimed, amongft other 
rights, the great and important one of airenting 
to all laws by which they Were to be bound ^ or, 
to ipcak lomewhat more fultably to the aftual 
iituation of the people of England, of being bound 
by luch laws only, as in their operation, Ihou Id 
extend to, and bind the governors equally with the 
governed \ ihefframers^ e the rcjl of 

-■ . . the 
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kingdom (e) i and hence, the eftablifliment 
in all the Britifh provinces of North America, and 
illands of the Weft Indies, of aflemblies, or houfts 
of reprefentatives, which, being freely chofen by 
the people, forming a part of, and living among 
the people, and occafionally to be refolved into 
the general mafs, muft neccflarily participate, 
with a tender intereft, in every thing that concerns 
the people. 

Perhaps, inftead of confirming to the colo- 
nifts this liberal fyftem of felf-government, it was, 
or might have been contended on the part of the 
crown, that tiie permiffion of returning repre- 
fentatives to the Britilb parliament, was all that 
on their own principles, they could pretend to 
claim ; and the examples of Durham and Chef- 
ter might have been adduced in fupport of this 
argument. Thofe counties being counties pa- 

f /’J By the principles of the Britifli conflitution, every man 
jQiould be reprefented ; but the deviation from a role too nice 
for pra<!itice is fafely borne, becaufe the iriterelt of every par- 
ticular member of parliament Hands as a pledge, that no in- 
dividual in the kingdom can be opprefled. In other wordsj^. 
the great fecurity which the people of Great Britain have, 
that their reprefentatives ftiall not abufe their triiH, is, that 
they cannot impofe on others 'ivhat thy are not to feel them/ehesp 
^ If an of parliament was made (fays judge Hobart) con* 
ftituting a man a judge in his gwn caufe, it would be void 
by the law of nature.* See an excellent fpeech of Georgo 
Johnftone, Efquire, in the Parliamentary Debates for 1775^ 
wherein this argument is enforced* 

Vot. II. E e 


latine. 
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BOOK latine, had complainedj that, “ for lack of knight's 
• and burgeffes, they were touched and grieved with 
ftatutes made within the court of parli* 
ament;” and they pleaded that all afts and 
ftatutes fo made, were derogatory unto their 
moft ancient jurifdiAions, liberties and privi- 
leges.” Their pica was allowed, and parliamen- 
tary reprefcntation granted them. It isobfervablc 
too, that Barbadoes and the Charaibean Hlands, as 
well as fome provinces of North America, were 
at firli created into counties palatine, cxprefsly 
after the model of Durham. But the king and 
parliament probably thought, what all who duly 
confider the fubjedt mult »ozv think, that a par- 
liamentary union with a kingdom three thoufand 
miles dillant, was impracticable to any good pur- 
pofe. It is moft certain, that the Britilh parlia- 
ment, from firft to laft, confented that the king 
fiiould govern his fubjedts in America (lb far at 
lealt as related to their own internal concerns) as 
he governed his lubjedts in Ireland, by parliaments 
of their own. Nor, if the cledtion of reprefen- 
tatives is “ an original right, veiled in, and in- 
feparable from the freehold,” as it hath been pro- 
nounced by the hlghelt authority (f) ; and if 
the impradticabillty of the colonilts being ade- 
quately reprefented in the Britilh legillature be 

Y/-^Lord Chief Juftice Holt. 


admitted, 
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’admitted, could fuch a content be withheld from chap. 
them on an}'' principle of reafon and juftice; un- , ‘ j 

lefs indeed it be reafonable and juft to contend, 
that the colonifts, as having, from their remote 
fituation, need of greater protection than their 
fellow -fubjecfts at home, are on that account en- 
titled to lejs, 

Prov I NCI a ^ parliaments, of colonial alTemblies 
(it matters not by what name they are called) being 
thus eftabliflied and recognized, wc thall find 
that in their formation, mode of proceeding, and 
extent of jurifdiilion within their own circle, they 
have conftantly copied, and are required to copy, 
as ncarlyas circumftances will permit,, the example 
of the parliament of Great Britain. The free- 
holders are atfembled in each towTli or parith rc- 
fpedtivcly by the king’s writ j their fuffrages are 
taken by an officer of the crown, and the perlbns 
eleefted are afterwards commanded, by royal pro- 
clamation, to meet together at a certain time and 
place in the proclamation named, to frame ftatutes 
and ordinances for the publick fafety. When met, 
the oaths of allegiance, &c, are adrainiftered unto 
each of them; and a fpeaker being chofen and 
approved, the feffion opens by a fpeech from the 
king’s reprefentative. The afiembly then proceed, 
as a grand provincial inqueft, to bear grievances, 
and to correct fuch publick abufes as are not cog- 
nizable before inferior tribunals.-— They commit 
■ E c a for 
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B o o K for contempts, and the courts of law have refufedi 
V-i'. after folemn argyment, to dilcharge perfons com- 
mitted by the fpcaker’s warrant. — They examine 
and controul the accounts of the publick trea- 
furer ; — they vote fuch fupplies, lay fuch taxes,, 
and frame fuch laws, ftatutes, and ordinances, as 
the exigencies of the province or colony require. — 
Jointly with the governor and council, they ex- 
ercife the higheft afts of legillation; for their 
jx’nal laws, which the judges are fworn to execute, 
extend even to life ; many perfons having fuf- 
fered death under laws palled in the colonies, 
even before they had recciv'ed the royal aflent. 
On the whole, fubjedt to the reftriction that 
their trade-laws are not repugnant to thofe ot 
Great Britain, there are no concerns of a local 
and provincial nature, to which tlie authority of 
the colonial laws does not extend 

Tills' 

(g) The fol Joining account of the pmcectllngs of tlie 
kgiAature of Jamaica in 1766, while it illuflratcs this part 
of nwfnbje6>, cannot fiilto prove highly intcreftingto every 
iiihabitant of the Britilii colonics. 

‘ To his honour Rogejs Hope Ellf-tson, Efquire, 
his majefty’s Ineu tenant Governor and coin rnantlcr 
in chief, trr ami over this his inajeily’a ifland of Ja- 
maica, &G. SiC. 

‘ May it pleafe your Honour, 

‘ We, Ills nrlajefl:y^s moft dutiful and loyal fnbjeiSs, the 
‘ a0ea)bly of J amaica, thofoughly convinced of your honour^i 
I .. * readiuelsv 
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This reftrlftion was intended probably as an i 
auxiliary to other means for preferving the unity 

of ' 

* readinefs to hear, and Vnchnatson to rcdrefs, as much as hi 

* you lies, every gi ievance that may aiiect any of his majcily’s 
‘ fiibjetfls, beg leave to reprelciit to you one which calls aloud 
^ for immediate relief, it beiitg in itfeif of the molf dangerous 
^ and alarming nature, and hai/ing akcady given birth tofucli 

* confufioMS and dilira6tions in this ttnliappy country, have 
‘ not at any time before been known in it. 

‘ Our anceflors, hr, w[>o fetlbd this BritiPn colony, wer^: 

^ EngUflimen^ and brought with them a right to the laws of 
^ England as their inheritance, which they did not, nor could 
‘ forfeit by fettling here. Ever lincc civil govt?rument wasfirfr 
^ eilablifljed among us, which was very foots after ihereftora- 
^ tion of king Charkb the Second, we have enjoyed in rJiIs 

* colony a conlf ltvitioa and form of government as nearly le- 

* fembiing that of our mothcr-cci-ntiy as it was perhaps pof- 
^ fible to make it ; our lives, our Jiberiies, and our properties, 

* fecurcd to us by the fame lav/s, have ever been determined 
and adjudged by fimilar jtu'ifdiv^fions, and fuch monies as 

* have been necefTary for the fupport of his majedy^s govern* 

‘ ir.ent here, have, as in England, ever been raifed upon the 
^ j:>eop]e with their own confent given by their reprefen tat ives 
^ in aiTembly ; our courts of juftice, where life, liberty, and 

* property are tidjudgecl, are governed by tlie fame laws, and 
Ennd in the fame degrees of fubordinatlon to one anotlier, 

^ as the courts which they refpe^ilively ftand for, do in Eng- 
^ land ; our houfc of aflembly, as reprefenting the wh^ie body 

* of our people, does and ever did hold the fame rank in the 
fyftem of our conftltution, as the houfe of commons does in 

* tltat of our mother-country.; here, as in England, our re- 

* prefentaiivcs in aHembly are the grand inqueft of our corn- 

* munity ; they have tiie power, and it is their duty to enquire 

* into the corruptions of office, the abufesof government, and 
the ill adminiftratiou of juftice, and for that purpofe it is 

Beg ‘tliat 
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of the empire, and maintaTning the fuperintending 
and controiiling power of the mother-country in 

mattere 

* that this body has here, as in our mother- country, ever cn-* 

« joyed a fuperiority over all the courts ofjuflice, and a power 

* of examining their condu<El:; and all judges, maglftrates, and 

* publick officers, have ever been amenable to the aflembly, 

* and their condin^ liable to its infpei^ion ; and here, as in 

* England, we owe it to the wholefome and freqiietit exer<- 

* tions of fiich apower inthe reprefentative body of the peo- 

* pie, that we arc at this day a free people; without it we 
^ can have no fecurity or ddence againft the corruption of 
‘ judges, and the abufes which may happen in every depart* 

* ment of admin iftration. 

^ It is againft a moll flagrant, unprovoked, and unprecc* 

^ dented attack and violation wdiich Mr. Lyttelton, our late 

* chancellor, made upon this indubitable right of the people, 

^ tlrat we now refort to your honour for redreis. 

‘ In December 1764, Pierce Cooke and Lachlan McNeil, 
two men who had been committed by* the aflenibly for 
‘ breach of privilege, and were in cuftody of Edward Bolt, 

' the meffeuger of thehoufe, by virtue of the fpeaker's w^arrant, 

^ did, in contempt of the power and jurifdi^lion of the houfe, 

* apply in the tirft inftance to Mr. Lyttelton as chancellor, 

^ for Writs of Habeas Corpus upon the flatute of the thirty* 

* firft of Charles the Second, and upon the return of the faid 

* writs, he did, in a court of Chancery whicii he called for 

* tkat purpofe, releafe the prifoners, and declare as follows : 

That it did not appear to him from the words of any a< 5 t 
of parliament, or of any a6t of the governor, council, and 
adembly of this ifland, or of his majedy's commiffion or 
indru< 5 tions to his cxcellency as governor of this ifland, or 
by any other means whatfoever, that the commitment of 
the faid Fierce Cooke into the cuftody of the faid Edward 
Bolt is legal; and his excellency the chancellor was there*' 
fore picafed to order, adjudge, and decree, and it is hereby 
^’ordered, adjudged, and decreed, That the faid Pierce 
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'matters of trade ; but it implies alfo a reciprocal c hap, 
engagement or obligation on the part of the Bri- 

tilh 

Cooke be, by the authority of this court, releafecl and 
difchargecl from the cuUody of the faid Edward Bolt ; and 
did ajfo make the iame cieclaratioii and order as to the ktid 
Lachlan M*Neil,^* which orders and dtclarations of 
^ he did moft irregularly call decrees, and order them to be 
‘ enrolled among the records of ihe court of Chancery* 

* It: is evident from the opinions of ihe abkdl lawyers in 

* England, ever fince the palling of that ilatnte, from the opi- 
‘ nions and declarations of judges, the uniform detcrm'ma- 

* tioMS of all the courts in England, and tiic conftant decla- 
‘ rations and pra^lice of the houfc of commons, that the laid 
‘ llatute was not, nor could be, intended to extend to com* 

* rnifments by either houfe of pariianirnt, and t'lat the houfe 

* of commons is the only proj>er judge ol its own privile.o's 
and commitments; this determination of Mr, Lyttelton’s 

^ tends, therefore, rnanifeflly to degrade the reprefentatives 

* of the poople, in the fyftem of our conllitution, froi-n that 

* rank and authority which is held by the like body in onr 
‘ mother-country, and if fuffered to remain, would fubvert 

* the fundamentals of that fyflem, by giving the court of clian- 
‘ eery a power to controul the proceedings of the aiTernbEv acid 

* by reducing them to a dangerous and unconfErutional dc- 
^ pendance upon governors, would ieai^e the people without 
‘ that prote6fion againft arbitrary power, which nothing but a 
^ free and independent allembly can give tliem, 

' Every court of juftice, from the meaned quarter Ediioti 

* up to the two houfes of parliament, has a power of cona'* 

* milting for contempt, and this power requires no acl of 
‘ parliament to confer it, it being incident to the inflitutloa 

* of every court of juftice, and necelFary for its exigence, 

* for it would be impollible to fupixxrt any authority with^ 

‘ out it. 

‘ The courts of juftice here, landing in the fame decrees 

* of fuborciination to one another, as they refpet^iively do m 

* England ; commitments by the inferior^ may be, and fre- 

E e 4 ‘ queiitiy 
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tidi parliament^ not to interpofe its authority i^ 
matters to which the colonial aflemblies are fut- 

liciently 

‘ quently are, examined and determined by the fnperior courts; 

* and as commitments by the houfe of commons cannot be, 
‘ nor ever were, difcharged by an}" of the inferior courts, fo 

* this extraordinary a<5f of Mr. Lyttelton frands in our country 
‘ without a precedent, fiich a thing having never before his 
‘ time been attempted, 

‘ The power of commitment by the houfe of commons is 

* their’s by the common law, as well as their privileges, of 

* which they are the only competent judges, for they judge 

* of thefc matters by the law and ufage of parliament, which 

* is part of the common law. 

* As all the inferior courts here enjoy and exercife the fame 

* powers with thofe they ftand for in England, it is furely 

* rcafonable and juft tliat the reprefentatives of the people here, 

* called by the fame authority, and condituted for the fame 
‘ ends, fliould alfo enjoy the fame powers with thofe of Great 

* Britain. 

♦ We beg leave to reprefent further to your honour, that 
‘ by the thirty-firft claiife of an adl: of the governor, council, 

* and alfembly of this ifland, intituled, An a6i for granting a 

* revenue to his majedy, his lieirs^ and fucceff)rs, for the 

* fupport of the government of this iOand, and for reviving 
‘ and perpetuatijig the ads and laws tliereof,’* which has 
^ received the royal approbation, it is declared, That all 

* fucb law"s and fcatutes of England as have been at any time 
‘ elleemed, introduced, ufed, accepted, or received as Jaws 

* in this ifland, flraU and are hereby declared to be and con- 
‘ tinue laws of this hismajefty’s ifland of Jamaica for ever 

^ and that the aflemblies of Jamaica, as appears by their mi-* 

^ notes, confidering it their duty to aflimiiate their proceed* 

‘ iivgs to thofe of the houfe of commons, have conflantly go- 
^ vei ned themfelvcs in cafes of commitment, and in the exer- 
^ cife of their jurifdidion, by the law and ufage of parliament, 

^ which being undoubtedly pnrt of the Jaw of England, the 

"ufe 
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'ficicntly competent. With powers fo extenfive c h a p. 
and efficient, thefe afiemblies miift necelTariiy 

be 

‘ life and benefit thereof was confirmed to them by virtue of 

* the above a6l beyond a poffibility of doubt. 

^ This arbitrary meafure of Mr. Lyttelton, fo totally unprc- 
« cedcnted either in England or here, fo repugnant to reafon, 

‘ to juftice, and law, and fo evidently fubverfi ve ofour rights, 

* iibertics, and properties, will therefore, we doubt not, be 
‘ confidered by your honour as it deferves to be; and as it 

* marks that gentleman's adminiilraiion with the moil: odious 

* colours, fo, we truft, that the dedruction of it will diftinguifii 

* and adorn your’s. 

• It is in full confidence of your honour’s juftice and love 

* of liberty, that we this day, in the nan'iC and behalf of our- 
‘ ftives, and of all the good people in this colony, lay before 

* your honour the ill confequences and injuftice of the afore- 

* feicl determination, and befeech you, as the only means of 

* quieting the difturbance and apprehenfions they have raifed 

* in the minds of his majefty’s moft loyal and faithful fubjeefts, 

* to give Orders that the fame be vacated, and the enrolment 

* thereof cancelled from the records of the court of Chancery, 

* in fuch a way, that no traces may remain of fo wicked and 

* dangerous a precedent.* 

The preceding application from the houfe of afiembly 
having been fubmitted by the lieutenant-governor to the 
council for their advice, the board addreft'ed him as follows; 

* May it pleafe your Honour, 

* We, his majefty’s moft dutiful and loyal fubjc(fts 5 the 
< council of Jannaica, have, agreeably to your honour’s mef- 
^ fage, laying before us the addrefs of the houfe of afiembly to 
^ your honour, taken into our ferious confideration the fub- 

* je£l -matter thereof : vve Jmve alfo examined and conlidered 

* the proceedings now in the office of the regifter of the court 
^ of Chancery, and the determination of his excellency the 

* late. 
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BOOK ^ fovereign and fupreme within their own jurif- 
VI. diilion ; unofcrflrufled by, and independent of 

all 

' late chancellor^ touching the releafc of Pierce Cooke and 
^ Lachlan M‘Niel, from a commitment of the afTembiy. AL 
^ though we have the moft favourable opinion of the late 

* chancellor's intention in that decifion, yet finding that no 
^ chancellor or judge in this ifland, ever before took upon 

* hiinfelf to make any determination upon a warrant or com- 

* mitment of either branch of the legiilature, it is with con- 
cem we obferve, that fuch proceeding of the late chancellor 

^ in fo new> in fo delicate a cafe, by difcharging the faid 
^ Pierce Cooke and Lachlan M'Neil from the commitment 
‘ of the houfe of aflembly, was unprecedented and irregular. 

‘ It is alfo with forrow of Ijeart we have feen and felt this 
‘ his majefly colony, ever fince that determination^ labouring 
‘ under a variety of diftrefi'es, fiqwing chiefly from the appre- 

* heiifions of his majefty’s fiibjcvfls, that the eflablifiiing a 

* precedent of this natiuc in the court of Chancery^ might 

* lay a foundation for chancellors and judges of inferior 
^ courts to interfere in, and to take upon them to determine 

* on the privileges of the legillative bodies of this ifland. 

* Permit us therefore to recommend it to your honour, as 
^ the only expedient which we conceive will be effeefuai 

* to quiet the minds of the people, to unite the feveral branches 

* of the Icgiflature, and to refiore peace and tranquillity to 

* this country, that you will be plcafed to catde the faid deter- 
‘ mination made by the late chancellor, whereby the faid 
" Pierce Cooke and Lachlan M‘Nlel were difeharged from 

* their commitment, atid all their proceedings thereon, to be 

* brought before you, and in the prefence of the council and 

* afieriibly, that you will be pleafed to caufe the regifler of 

* the faid court of Chancery to enter a vacatur on the laid 

* determination, or otherwife reverfe it in the moft effetftual 
^ manner, fo that the fame may not be made ule of as a pre- 

* cedent in futiired 

On receiving this addrefs, the UeutenanLgovelrnor came 
■ ■ 2 - ' iuto. 
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all controul from without ; for nothing can be c H a 7- 


moreabfurd than to fuppofe, that a people can be 

fubjedt 



into council, and having commanded the attendance of the 
Aflernhly iu the council -chamber, was pleafed to make the 
following fpeech: 

‘ Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen 
* of the AlTembly. 

* In confeqiience of the adclreffes 1 have received from each 

* of your bodies, 1 now meet you here, and as the determina- 
‘ tion upon record in the office of the regifler of the court of 

* chancery, appears to have been irregular and unprecedented, 

* whereby the minds of the people have been greatly difquieted, 

* and many diflreni's and evils have arifen to this country ; 

' and ha\dng nothing fo much at heart, as the fupporring tlie 

* honour and dignity of the crown, and promoting the peace 
^ and happinefs of the people, I have, agreeably to your re- 
‘ queds, taken, as chancellor, fuch order therein, that, the faid 
^ piT^ceedings and the entry upon record thereof, are vacated, 

* annulled, and made void, to all intents and purpofes what- 
^ foever ; and for your further fatisfafllon lierein, I have 

* ordered the regifler to attend forthwith in the councii- 

* clramber with the fald proceeding, and the book of 
records in which the fame are entered, and that he do, in 

* prefence of the three branches of the legiflature of this 
‘ ifland, enter a vacatur in the margentof the laid fevcral pro- 

* ceedings, and the entries of the fame in the laid book of 
^ records, and that he do in your prefence draw crofs lines 

* over the faid proceedings and the entries thereof, in the 

* ufual form and manner. 

* This ineafure, adopted upon your united recommen- 
' datlon, cannot, I am perfuaded, fail of prmlucing every happy 
^ confeqiience, by reftoring and firmly eftabliftiing that har- 

* mony and unanimity fo earneflly vvifiied for, and fo effen- 

* daily necefTary to his majefty^s fervice, and the welfare of 
h* this community.’^ 
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fubjeft to two different Jegiflatures, exerclfing at' 
the fame time equal powers, yet not communi- 
cating with each other, nor, from their fituation, 
capable of being privy to each' other’s pro- 
ceedings. 


The reglfler of the couit of chancery attending, being 
called in, ami having ]->rodiiced the records, and read the 
Icverrd proceedings in the hiid addrefs nicntioiicd, he did 
tlien, by the coniniand, and in the prefeiice of his honour, and 
in the prefence of the council and afleinbly, enter a vacatur 
in the margin of the faid feveral y,roceedings, and draw crols 
lines over the laid proceedings and the entries thereof, and 
cancelled the feveral papers relating thereto. 

It was after a long and arduous ftruggle, that the peo-* 
pie of jantaica obtained this gi'Cxit victory ; no lefs than five 
dilferent afiem biles having been called, and abruptly diOblved, 
becaufc they refufed to raife the fupplies, unlefs latishuElion 
was given them in this bulinefs. At length, on a change of 
niinillers in Great Britain, the Governor (Mr. Lyttelton) 
dclired to be recalled, and the lieutenant-governor was 
<lire(fted to comply with rhek wiflies, in the joaiiner wc 
have feen. 

The author of this work was one of a fmall minority in the 
hoide of alFembly that fupported the adminillration of Mr. 
Lyttelton, whofe abilities and virtues w'cre acknowledged 
even by his enemies ; yet is he free to coufefs, tliat, being 
prefent when the proceedings in chancery were folemnly an- 
nulled and vacated in the manner related, in the prefence of 
a thoufand fpe^fators, he could not but participate in the ge- 
neral triumph and enthuiiafm which prevailed on that occa-. 
fion artvongft all ranks of people. The tovvns were fplendid- 
ly illuminated, the fltippingin the ports were drefled in their 
gayefi: colours, and fuch joy and fatisfaftion appeared in every 
countenance, as we may imagine were difplayed by the Eng- 
lifti Barons on receiving magna eharia from the reludaat baud 
of Jcing Johiu 
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It has, I know, been urged, that the principles c ii a p. 
I have thus laid down, and the rights which 1 ii. 
Jiave allotted to the inhabitants of the Britifli 
colonies, tend immediately to fovereign and na- 
tional empire, diflinct from, and independent of, 
the government of the parent ftate. It will be 
found, however, that the dependency of the colo- 
nies on, and th.eir allegiance to, the crown of 
Great Britain, and alfo their proper fubordination 
to the Biitilli parliament, are fecured by fufEcient 
ties, regulations, and reftraints; fomc of which 
feem at firft inconliflent even with the premifes 
I have Hated. Thus, as to the fupremacy of the 
crowm: among various other prerogatives, the 
king relerves to himfelf, not only the nomination 
of the feveral aovernors, the members of the 
council, and moll: of tire pubiick offices of all de - 
feriptions ( h but he poflefles alfo at the fame 
time, as we have feen, the right of difallowing and 
rejefting all laws and ftatutes of the colonial atiem- 
blies, even after they had received the allent and 
approbation of his own lieutenant in the colony. 

Hence, the affirmative voice of the people in their 

(h) This is fpoken of thofe colonies which are called king’s 
governments ; for, before the late civil war, the governor, in 
a proprietary government, was named by the proprietor, fub- 
jeifl: to the reftriiftions contained in 7 and 8 W. III. c. aa. §. 6. 
and in two of the charter provinces of North America, all the- 
officers, except thofe of the admiraky and cuEoms, were 
fchofen by the people, 

reprefentatives . 
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BOOK reprefentatives is oppofed by three negatives j tiu? 

firfl; in the council* the tecond in the governor* 
and rhe third in the crown; which poffefles Jike- 
wife the power of punitliing the two former 
branches by diftniflion, if they prefume to a£t in 
oppolition to the royal pleafure. 

Nor is the regal authority lefs efficient and ex- 
tenfive over the executive powder within the colo- 
nies, than over the legitlative. The governor, as 
I have fliewn, is commonly chancellor by his 
office ; but whether affifted by his council, or 
prefiding folely in this high department, an appeal 
lies to the king in council, in the nature of a writ 
of error, from every decree that he makes ; and 
the like liberty of appeal is allow' ed from the judg- 
ment or fentence of the governor in council, fitting 
as a court of error ( i). The reafon affigned in law 
authorities for allowing fuch appeals is this 
That without them, the rules and prafticeof law 
in the colonies might by degrees infenfibly deviate 

(i) It is necellary however in either court, Firft, That In 
calcs of properly the matter indifpute flionld be to the value 
of ^(^.500 fterling, to be afeertained by affidavit. Secondly, 
That the appeal be made within fourteen days after judgment 
in the court of error, and within one month after the deter- 
mination of the court of- chancery, by giving lecurity for the 
profecution of it ; and it is required by tlie lords of appeal in 
England, that the party appealing muft proceed within twelve 
months after the appeal is allowed iu the plantations, or the 
appeal is difmiflTed of courfe. A caufe cannot be tranl'mitted 
for difiiculty, but muft be determined one way or other. 

from 
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■from tbofe of the mother-country, to the diminu- c 
tion of her fuperiolty (k)'. 

Again : the king, as fupreme head of the 
empire, has the foie prerogative of making peace 
and war, treaties, leagues, and alliances with fo- 
reign ftates ; and the colonifts are as fully bound 
by, and fubje<^t to, the confequences thereof, as 
the inhabitants within the realm. So far is rea- 
dily admitted ; but another claim of the crown, 
fuppofed to rcfiilt from the prerogative laft men- 
tioned, — I mean, that of regulating all the co- 
lonial military eftablifhments both by fea and 
land, quartering troops in fuch towns and places 
in the plantations as the king fees beft, aug- 
menting them at pleafure, and retaining them in 
the colonies at all times and at all feafons, as well 
in peace as in war, not only without, but againft 
the confent of their alTemblies, muft be admitted 
with fome limitation. 

It is indeed aflerted in all our law books, that 
the foie fupreme command and government of 
.all the forces by fea and land, and of all forts and 
places in all parts of the Britifli dominions, ever 
was, conftitutionally and legally, the undoubted 
and exclufive prerogative of the crown ; but, 
againft the abufes which might poffibly refult 
from the exercite of a power thus extenfive and 
dictatorial, the fubjeCls refiding within the realm 

(k) Vaughan’s Reports 402, Show. Pari. C. 33. 

have 
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BOOS, have this iecurlty, that their repreientatives fc-*’ 
' tain in their own hands the means of fupporting 
al! the Britifli forces, both maritime and military. 
Thus, though the king has the prerogative of 
commanding armies and equipping fleets, yet 
vvithout tlie concurrence of parliament he cannot 
maintain them. He can declare war, but with- 
out the afliflance ofparliarhent he cannot carry it 
on. The royal prerogative in thefe refpecls is 
aptly compared by De Lolme to a fliip com- 
pletely equipped, but which the parliament, by 
drawing off the w'ater, can at pleafure leave 
aground. 

It feems therefore naturally and neceffarily to 
follow, that if the inhabitants of the colonics are 
entitled to the fame rights, and to have equal 
fecurities for thofe rights, as are enjoyed by their 
fellow fubjeds in Great Britain, there muff exift 
fome reftraint againft the exorbitance and abufe 
of the power contended for in the prefent cafe. 
It is to little purpofe to tell the colonifts, when 
groaning under the preffure of military govern- 
ment, that no military force, however legally raifed 
and maintained, can be lawfully employed to 
v’iolate their ns;hts ; as wdroever holds the fword 
will decide upon the qucllion of law 

To 

f/J It is obitTvable, that this claim iti the crown was 
admitted to be a grievance by the coirimiflioners appointed, 
in -April 1778, for refioring peace in America. In a letter 

from 



’ To as little purpofe may our remaining Colo- c h A r- 
nies be told, that the parliament of Great Britain n- 
will never fuffer a precedent of arbitrary power to 
be eftablilhecl in any part of the Britilh, domi- 
nions. They will probably infilt, that the Britifh 
parliament is not competent to judge for them— 
at leaft in the firfl inftance. THey may contend 
that thofc who feci, or are in danger of feeling 
oppreffion, can beft determine when it may be 
proper to refill its attack, or to guard againll its 
approach. 

It cannot how'ever be denied, that if parliament 
fliould be apprifed that the juft authority of the 
crown over the colonies has degenerated into 
tyrann)', it is not only their right, but their duty 
to interpole, ev^en on their own account ; for it 
has been w'cll and eloquently laid, that whenever 
the liberties of Great Britain fliall be devoted, it 
is probable her diflblution will not begin in the 
centre: Jhe will feel fubjetlion, like the coldnefs of 
deatli, creeping upon her from her extremities. 

Having thus pointed out fome remarkable 
inftances of colonial fubordination to the king, 

Mrom the earl of Carlifle, Meffieurs Eden and Johnftone, three 
of tlie laid commiffioners, to the prefident of the congtefs, 
dated the 5th of June 1778, they declare a difpofition to 
concur in fuch an arrangement as Ihould provide that no 
military force Hiould be kept up in the different Hates of 
North America, without the confent of the general congrefs 
or particular affemblies. 

VoL. II. F f 
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B OO K as the fovereign head and fupreme executive lia 
Yi. the gQvemment of Great Britain and its domi~ 
nions, I thall proceed to another enquiry, of no 
lefs importance (and to which indeed fome of 
the ]aft obfervations naturally lead) and that is, 
how far the joint authority and .colledlive power 
of king, lordsj’^and commons, conftitutkmally 
extend, and, on the principles of a free govern- 
ment, ought to be cxcrcifed in fupporting tlie 
xinlty of the empire, and preferving that fubor- 
di nation and dependence which the colonifts, as 
fellow fubjecls with the inhabitants of the king- 
dom, owe to Great Britain and its govcrnincul, 
in return for protection received. 

It is a maxim maintained by political writers, 
that in all focieties there mull exift fomewhere 
an abfolute and defpotick jurirdiclion, unlimited 
and irrevocalde. “ This ahfolnte and defpotick 
power (fays Judge Blackllone} is, by the Britifh 
conihitution, entriijled to parliament But I con- 
ceive that the learned judge has not exprefied 
himfelf on this occafion with his-ufuai accuracy ; 
inahnuch as all “ entriiftcd” authority is necef- 
kosAj acconntaklcdtmfX therefore not abfolute and 
defpotick." The truth is, that this defpotick 
and unlimited power is referved by the people in 
their own hands (not to be feforted to indeed but 
in the laft extremity) and it never was the inten- 
tion of any focicty of free agents, from the creation 

■ ■ of 
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oF the world to ibis day, to delegate to any manj c h a p. 
or body of men, an abfolute and delpotick 
thority in all cafes over theni. Such a delega- 
tion indeed, if ever it had been made, would have 
manlfelled infanity in the agents, and, on that 
account alone, mufl have been void from the 
beginning. 

As the legiflative powder of Great Britain there- 
fore is fupreme only in a relative fenfe, even wdthin 
the realm, where the people themfelves partici- 
pate in its authority, much lets can it be laid to 
be fupreme, m all cafes ’whnifoeve.r^ over the co- 
lonics. It has indeed been folemnly declared by 
parliament itjelf, thai parliament has fuch a power: 
but if parliament had not the power before, cer- 
tainly their owi\ declaration could not invefb them 
with it. 

CoKsi DERING the conftituent branches of 
the Bririfh legiflature feparately, it will be diffi- 
cult to point out any juft authority wliatever, 
exiiling either in the peers or the repreientatives 
<.>f tlie yieoplc over the colonics. We have feen 
that the firft iettlers in moft of the Britifh plan- 
"•“♦tatlons, Were a part of the Englini people, in every 
refpeCt equal to them, and pofleiTed of every 
right and privilege at the time of their emigration, 
which the people of England were pofieffed of, 
and irrefragably to that great right of confenting 
to all laws by which they were to be governed. 

. , f 2 ' - . The 





The people of England thereforCj or their repre- 
fehtatives, having no fights, powers, or privileges 
to beftoW on the emigrants, which the latter were 
not already polTefTed of equally /with themfelves, 
had no claim to their allegiance, or any pretence 
to exercife authority over them, 

' As to the Englifh peers, they are poflefled of 
very eminent privileges ; from none of which 
fiowcver can they communicate any advantage to 
the colonies. They are a court of juflice in the 
dernier refort for all appeals from the people of 
Great Britain j but they aft in ho fuch capacity 
for the inhabitants of the colonies ; the houfe of 
peers having never heard or determined caufes in 
appeal from the plantations, in which it ever was, 
and is their duty to ferve the fubjefts within the 
realm. 

' Thus, inCvipable from their fituation of being 
admitted to a participation with the jieople and 
peers of Great Britain in the Britifh legiflature, 
the colonifls have legiflatures of their own, 
Vwhich are fubjecl to the king of Great Britain, as 
to their own proper head. The perfon, who, by 
the laws of Great Britain, is king of Great Bri -.**» 
tain, is iJieir king ; but they owe no allegiance to 
the lords and commons i to whom they are not 
fubjeff s, but/^//ow fub^ them to the fame 

^'Ibyereign.f' ■ ‘-'y 

Justly confidering, neverthelefs, the protec- 
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flon which they receive in the name of the fove- c h a p. 
reign, as afforded by the Jlate^ and that the colo- ^ ^ 

nies are parts of one great empire, of the various 
branches of which the king in parliament, is ar- 
biter, controuling and regulating all intercourfe 
with foreign nations, they readily admit that they 
Hand toward^the Britifli legiflature in the degree 
of fubordination, which implies every authority 
in the latter, etfential to the prefervation of the 
zi)hole ; and to the maintenance of the relation be- 


tween a mother-country and her colonies. “We 
are (laid the Americans) but parts of a whole, 
and therefore there mull exitl a power fome- 
w'here, to prefide and preferve the connedlion in 
due order. This power is lodged in the Britifh 
parliament.” In all matters therefore, to which 
the local jurifdiiffion of any one particular colony 
is npt competent, the fuperint ending controul of 
Great Britain is nccefiarily admitted ; and they 
likewife admit that each and all the colonies owe 


contribution for proteiflion (m). 

To 


(m) The nature and extent of the fubordination here con- 
tendeci for, was clearly underftood, and is well explained, ia 
the cafe of Ireland, by Da vena nt, in a treatife publifhed by 
him foot! alter the revolution.— ^His words are thefe : 

The inhabitants of Ireland, from ancient concelhons, 
have a privilege perhaps above the Roman colonies, namely, 
to tax themfelvea by their own fuffrages, within their own 
limits ; but this is no more than what Is claimed by feveral 
provinces of France, which neverthelefs account theinfelves 
fubordinatc to the fovereign powder of the whole Hate. 

' ■ , ‘^Tiiere. 



K To afccrtain the varb^ contiiigencies and 
circiimftanGes wherei the principles ftated^ 
the Britifli legiflatvire has, and has not, a right 
to inlerpofc, is perhaps impoffiblc ; bccaiifc cir- 
curnliances may occur to render its inlerpofition 
ncceffary, which cannot be foreleen. But ah 
though it may bedifficult({ays governor Pownal I) 
** to draw the line of limitation, yet feme fuch 
line there certainly muft be, and I think thofe 
are not to be heard who affirm, that no line 
can be drawn between the fiipreme authority 
of parliament, and no authorky at all/’ 
Nevertheless, it were not difficult to point 
out many cafes, and to imagine others, wherein 
the authority of parliament has been, and may 

“ There is a part of empire not comnnmicable, and which 
jnun: rehde fovereignly fomewhere 5 for there would be fuch 
a perpetual cUfliing of power and jurifdl6'tions, as wer^j^ in- 
con the very being of communities, unlefs tills 

lail re fort were fomewhere lodged. Now this incommuni- 
cable power w^e take to be the fuprerne judgment of what is 
befi: and niofl expedient for the whole ; and in all reafon of 
government, this ought to be there trufted and lodged from 
whence protection is expccred, 

' V** That Ireland fliottld judge of what is befl: for itfelf, this 
is juft and fair ; but iri determinations that are to reach the 
whole, as, namely, what is nioft expedient for England and 
Ireland both, there, w’ithout all doubt, the fupremejudg- 
inent ought to reft in the king, lords, and commons of Eng- 
land, by whofe arms and treafure Ireland ever was, and n>uft 
alw^ays be def^ Davenant’s Works, publillied 

by $irClwfles \Vhi{\vorth, yo^^^^^^^^ 

■'■4' ; j ;vs' v>y,; agaia 
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aigaia be, conftitutionally exerted^ in regard to the c h a f, 
colonies, without abolifliing every reftri<5tion on 
the part of governors y and extinguilliing every 
right on the part of the governed ( n). Previoufly 

excluding, 

(?i} Such is the general fyftem of the laws for regulating 
tlie commerce of the colonies ; and I will now acid fome in- 
ftances of parliamentary interference, on other ocoafions, 
which I conceive to be confiileiit with the principles I have 
laid down. Thus, when the fird princes of the Stewart fa* 
niily adecied to conlider the plantations as their owndemefnes, 
witii a view of making them a foiirce of revenue tothem * 
felveu, the commons oppofed and defeated a claim which, if 
it had been ellabliflied, might have rendered the king inde* 
pendent of the Britifii parliament. (See the Journals of 
1624 and 1625, and Vaughan’s Reports, 402.) Nobody 
•doubts the proj/riety of the chmmons* interpouiion on this 
occaiion. Again, we have feen in the Hiftory of Barbadocs, 
a great niinlfter (the^Earl of Clarendon) impeached by the 
houfe of commons, among other things, for introducing an 
arbilrary government into the plaiiCitions, It was never al* 
ledged, that the houfe in this biifinefs exceeded the ii nits of 
its proper and conliitutional functions. Soon after the re- 
volution, fome laws were palTed by one or t\vo of tlic pro- 
vincial alTeniblies, which vverc luppofed to weaken the chain 
that holds \the colonies dependent on the mother-country* 

This gave occafion to a claufe in the 7 and 8 of W. III. c* 

22, which declares, that all laxvs (meaning the laws for 
regulating trade) which are any ways reptignant to the laws of 
England, diall be deemed null and void.” . 'I bis, though a 
firong, was certainly a juflifiable exertion of Engliih iupre* 
macy. By the 6 Anne, c. 30, a general pott-olfice is efra- 
bliilied in the colonies. This may be deemed au internal 
regulation ; but, as Dr. Franklin obferved, it was a regula*- 
tion which one colony cOuld not make for another ; and as 
tlie revenue which it raifed was confidered in the nature of a 
, ■ F f ;-4 ' qiiantum 
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•^p however^ every idea of its interpo’- 



fition in the concerns of internal legiflation, and 
all other matters to which the colonial alfemblies 


quantum smutty a reward for fcrv ice (a fervice too which the 
colonifts were not bound to accept, for a man might, if he 
Imd thought proper, have fent his letters as before by a pri- 
vate meiienger) the aft was fubrnitted to. After this, fome 
laws were pafled, which were thought to bear hard .upon 
the rights of the colonifts. By the 5th Geo. U. c. 7. in 
confeqiieiicc of fome petitions from dilferent bodies of 
EngUili iT'trchants, complaining that the colonial laws af- 
forded but an inadequate remedy for the recovery of debts ; 
it is eiiat^ed, ‘‘ that lands, iioufcs, negroes, and other 
hereditaments, and all real eflate whatever, fhould be 
‘Miable to, and chargeable with, all debts, due either 
to the king, or any of his fubjeds, and be aifets for the 
‘‘ fatisfatStioii thereof.’’ And^ by the 24th Geo. 11 . c, 53. 

“ the governors and aflembiies of the refpedive provinces 
“ are reifnuned froiri pafling any order, reiblution, or 
“ vote, whereby paper bills, or bills of credit fliall be in- 
‘ creafed or ilTued.” As both ihefe laws were pafled in fa- 
vour of Fnghfli merchants, \vho had advanced money for the 
ufe of the colon itts, it was thought difhonourable to objeff to 
the regulations which they eftab lifted. The laws were there- 
fore fubrnitted tvi, bat not without murmurs on the part of 
the provinciai legiilatures, who coniidered them as infringing 
their liberties. Their fu'omiiriGn to them, though on very 
laudable principles, was afterwards quoted againit them, and 
affigned ns the beft of all polTible re^^ for requiring un- 
conditional fiibmiflion on all other occafions, 

From what has been faidabovei and what will hereafter 
be ftated on thefubjcs^ of the commercial fyftem, the reader 
wdli be enabled to form fome idea of the boundary contended 
fof^ . between a conrdtutiQnal, fuperintending,; cont^ 
powet in fhe Bridflivpariiament, and a f yftem of perfect un^ 
tjualifed: tyranny ^oper ^ binding the cfimhlin all caj^s 

■ ■ ,■■■ . . are 
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are fuifiSciently competent; for, to the reafons 
already ftated for this abfolute exclufion, may be 
added, the utter impoffibility that two different 
legiflatures can, at all times, and in the fame 
moment, enforce their authority on the fame ob- 
jedl, in as much as they may happen to differ in 
opinion, and in that dilemma, this confequence 
muft follow ; cither the Britifli mufb yield to the 
provincial, or prevail over it in points, for which. 


C H A P. 



from the pradtical or conflitutional unfitnefs of 


the former, the latter was formed. Such incon- 


fiftcncy would render government at once oppref- 
five and ridiculous (d) . 

(o) If Great Britain bad no right to interfere with the in- 
ternal legillatiorr of the colonies, (lie could have had no pof- 
fible right to tax them for the purpofe of revenue; yet, it 
does not follow, that file would have had a right to tax theih, 
even if Bie had pofTefTed juli authority to make laws for 
their internal government. Taxation {faid Lord Chatham) 
is no part of the governing or kgijlative power. Taxes arc 
a voluntary gift and grant of the commons alone. In legif- 
“ lation, the thifc eflates of the realm are alike concerned : 
but the concurfence of the peers and the crown to a tax, 
is only neceflary to clothe ic in tlie form of a law. The 
gift and grant is of tlie commons alone.’^ It is nnnecellary 
to fiy more concerning the right of parliamentary taxation of 
the colonies, becaule parliament itfelf (when indeed it was 
too late) has fornuilly relinquiriied the cl iim. By the i8 Geo* 
) U . c. Jt 2 . the king and parliament of Great Britain declare, 
that frofjT thenceforth they will not impofe any duty, tax, Re- 
payable id any of the king’s colonies, provinces, and plan* 
tations in North America and the Weft Indies, except for 
tiie^regulation of commerce : the produce whereof is always 
to bdapidJ^d to the ufe of the colony in which it is levied. 
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BOG K Bt^T, in a government of which freedom is the 
bah >> a:nd of w'iich it is the boafl: that it promotes, 
equally and impartially, the happinefs of all its 
fubjedts, it, might be fuppofed that no other au- 
thority over its dependencies could be necefl'ary, 
than that which efredtually provides, that every 
addition to their wealth and greatnefs Ihouki con- 
tribute, at the fame time, to the augmentation of 
its own riches and power- And fuch, before the 
late unfortunate divifions, was the commercial 
fyflem adopted by Great Britain, and iubmitted' 
to by her American colonics. To difcrimlnatc 
the feveral parts, properties, and efleds of this 
great arrangement of rcllriclion and Jironopoly ; 
to (hew that it fecureeb every degree of aiitliooty 
in the parent over the child, which is confiftent 
with the happinefs and beedom of mankind, 
(the ends ot all juft; government) ; and finally that 
it might have anfwered, in the fulleft degree, 
even the objedls of revenue and contribution, if 
Great Britain had liappily confined her pretentions 
to the limits originally preferibed by herfelf — — — — 
for thefe purpofes it would be neceftary to eater 
into a large and comprehenfive difcufilon, to 
which the defign of my work does not extend. 
How far the Brit ifli fngar iflands conftUuted a 
part of, and were comprized in, the general fyftem, 
I fhall endeavour to point out in the fubfequent 
.chapters. 
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CHAP. III. 

Principles on %vhich the Nations of Europe fettled 
Colonies in America. — Commercial Regulations of 
Great Britain. — Remar'ks on the A£ls of Navi- 
gation. — Admijjion of foreign-built FeJJels even- 
tually beneficial. — Exports from Great Britain to 
the Sugar If.ands, and their Value. -r-Phe fame 
from Ireland. — IVines from Madeira and the 
Azores. — Other Prefits.- — Summary of the whole, 
—-Imports from the TVejl Indies to Great Britain 
and Ireland^ and their Value according to the 
London Prices. — Amount of Britijh Capital vefied 
in the Sugar Ifiands .—■Shipping and Seamen.-— 

General Obfervations.— Appendix. 

The efi-ablifliment of colonies in America by c H A P. 
Ihe nations of Europe (fays Montefquieu) was ^ ^ 

contrived, not in the view of building cities and 
extending empires i but for the purpofe of carr}''- 
ing on trade to greater advantage than could 
be done with rival ftates. Commercial mono- 
poly therefore, and with great reafon, is the lead- 
ing principle of colonial intercourfe. 

This account, with fome little qualification, 
may be admitted j and a very flight enquiry will 

depaonftrate that to the 

Englifli, 
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Englifli, as to any other nation. The means 
indeed which Great Britain lias adopted for 
retaining to herfelf the full benefit of the mono- 
poly, have, in fome cafes, proved more liberal 
than thofe of rival Bates ; but the principle by 
which the various nations of Europe were influ- 
enced, was precifely the fame: To fecure to them- 
felves refpeftively, the moft important of the 
produfi ions of their colonies, and to retain to 
themfelves exclufively, the great advantage of 
fupplying thofe colonies with European goods 
and manufadlures, was the ’chief aim and endea- 
vour of them all. 

Whether the feveral parts of this fyBern, as 
adopted by the Britifli government, and its con- 
sequent train of duties, reftridtions, and prohibi- 
tions, were originally as wile and politick, as they 
are evidently felfilh, is a queflion that of late has 
been much controverted. But this is a difeuf- 
fion into which it can anfwer no good purpofe to 
enterj becaufe the prelent arrangement has been 
too long, and is now too firmly eftabliflied amongft 
us to be abrogated ; and thus much at leaft has 
been truly faid in its favour, that it is calculated 
to correfpond with the regulations of foreign 
Hates : for fo long as other iiations confine the 
t rade of their colonies to themlelves, to affirm that 


. Great Brhain derives no advantage from following 


their 
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’ their example, is to coiitradift both experience c ii a p 
andreafon*. 

Of the commercial regulations of this king- 
dom, the meniorable law which was paiTed in the 
1 2th year of King Charles II. chap. 1 8, commonly 
called, by way of eminence, the Navigation 
Act, may be confidcred as the foundation. By 
this law it is, among other provifions, declared, 

F 1 RST, That no goods or commodities fliould 
be imported into, or exported out of, any of his 
Majefty’s plantations or territories in Afia, Africa, 
or America, but in fhips belonging to the fubjccts 
of England, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick, or in fuch 
as are of the built of, and belonging to, fuch plan- 
tations, and whereof -three-tourths of the mariners 
and the ma^fter are Englilli fubjects, on pain of 
the forfeiture of fhip and cargo •, and all admirals 
and commanders of king’s fliips are authorized 
to make feizure of fliips olfending herein. 

Secondly, That no perfon born out of the 
allegiance of his Majefty, who is not naturalized, 

* “ Free commerce and navigation are not to be given 
“ in exchange for reftriftions and vexations, nor are they 
“ likely to produce a relaxation of tliem.” So fays Mr. 

JefFerfon, the .American fccretary of ftatc, in his admirable 
report to the congrefs of the United States, dated 1 6 De- 
cember 1793 ; wherein the reader will find many deep and 
important obfervations on the. fubjeft of free commerce, 
which apply to all the maritime 'powers of Europe as well . 

as to the ftates of America. 
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too K or t3ia<3e a free denizen, fliall aft as a merchant 
yr* or faftor in any of the faid places, upon pain of 
forfeiting all his goods and chattels. 

Thirdly, That all governors, before they 
enter into the cxercile of their office, fhall take an 
oath to do their utmoft, that the above-men- 
tioned regulations ftiall be punftually and hona 
fide obferved ; and a governor neglecting his duty 
therein, fliaU be removed from his government. 

Fourthly, That no goods or commodities 
whatever of the. growth or manufafture of Africa, 
Afia, and America, flrall be imported into Eng - 
land, Ireland, Wales, Guernfey and Jerfey, or 
Berwick, in any other diips but thofe belonging to 
the faid places, or to the plantations, and navi- 
gated in the manner aforefaid, undef penalty of 
forfeiting both Ihip and cargo. 

Fitthly, That noyii^rt'r.f, tobacco, cotton, in- 
digo, ginger, fiifiich, or other dying oz^oods, of tliC 
production of any Englifli plantation in Alia, 
Africa, or Amoica, fiiall be exported therefrom 
to any place, except to fotne other Englilh plan- 
tation j or to England, Irelandy Wales, or Ber- 


wick. The above commodities beins' named in 
the aft are called generally enmnefated, in con- 
tradiflinftion to all others of plantation growth ^ 

Lastly, Bond fe’eurity is required from all 
Ibips trading to or in the plantations, and lading 
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on board fiichcommo( 3 ities,for the due obfervance e h a p, 
of this part of the law. 

Such, together with the conditions tinder 
which foreign-built (hips were to enjoy the privi- 
lege of Eno;!ini fhips, are the chief refliriftions and 
provifions of this celebrated llatute,yo//r?r as (key 
relate to the plantation frade^ and tliey are extended 
and ftrengtliened by a law wljicli palfed three 
years afterwards, which the plantation governors 
are alfo fworn to enforce; for by the 1 5th of 
Cha. 2. c. 7, it is enaded, that, no coniniodity 
of the grow'th, produftion, or manuflicture of 
Europe, fliall be imported into the Britilh plan- 
tations, but juch us are laden and put on board in 
England, Wales, or Berivick ; and in EngUfa-built 
fliipping, (or lliips taken as prize, and certified 
according to a former ad) w'hereof the mailer and 
three-fourths of the mariners are Engliih, and 
carried direilly to the faid plantations. There 
is an exception however as to fait for ilie fitheries ‘ 
of New England and Newfoundland, wines from 
Madeira and the Azores, and horfes and viduals 
from Ireland and Scotland ; and the preamble to 
the ad, after flating that plantations are formed 
by citizens of the mother- country, affigns tiia 
motive for this reftridion to be, “ the main- 
taining a greater correfpondence and kind nels be- 
tween the fubjeds at home and thpfe in the plan- 
tations, 
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& p p K. itilioXi'i, keeping the colonies in a firmer dependmici 
^ y upon the mother ^couyitryy making them yet more bene^ 
fixial and advantageous to it in the further employ- 
ment and encreafe of Englijh Jhipping^ vent of Eng- 
lijh nianufaEtures and commodities •, rendering the 
navigation to and from them more fafc and clicap< 
and making this kingdom a fiaple, not only of the 
commodities of the plantations, but alfo of the commo- 
dities of other countries and places for the fupply of 
them, it being (continues the preamble) the ufage 
of other riations to keep their plantation trade to 
themfelvcs (a). 

Ten years after this, another act palfed (25 
Cha, 11 : c, 7.) impofing duties on fugarand other 

(a) Thedefign of this aft, fays Poftlethwaile, was to make 
a double voyage necefTary, where the colonies ufed any com- 
modities of the growth and maniifai^hire of 'Europe but 
Britifh : for if they could not be (hipped in Great Britain, 
they ‘mud: firft be brought thither from the places of their 
growth' and, manufatdure, and Great Britain would confe- 
quently have the benefit, not only of that freight, but of as 
many (lups and feilors as mu ft be employed in bringing them 
from thence. It is remarkable, that Iw tbi.s Ireland w^'as 
indirecftly deprived of the benefits allowed that kingdom by 
the act of navigation, for it is required, that none of the enu- 
nKTated goods fliall be carried from the plantations to any 
country or place whatfoever, until they have been firft 
iiniiiden and put aftiore in fume port or haven in Englatid^ 
Wales^ m Bni'nioich. By a fiibrequent aft this intention was 
avovved, and Ireland was exprefsly fliut out from a dirc/i 
trade with tbe 

'.v?-; commodities 
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cdramoclities exported from one colony to c h a p. 
another, and the following is affigned as the feafon : * ^ 

“ that the inhabitants offome of the faid colonies, 
not content with being fupplied with thofe com- 
modities for their own ufe, free from all cuftoms, 
had, contrary to law, exported confiderabie quan- 
tities to divers parts of Europe, and did likewife 
vend great quantities to thelliippingof other na- 
tions, to the great injury of the trade and navi.- 
gation of the parent ftate.” For the prevention 
of this inconveniency in future, the duties in quef- 
tion are kid on the export of thofe commodities 
from the plantations ; unlefs fecurity be given to 
tranlport them diredtiy to England, Berwick, or 
Wales. The duties were the fame, I believe, as 


were then paid in England on moil of thofe com- 
modities imported for home confumption. 

This aft was foon found torequire explanation 
and amendment ; for the paynient of the nfore- 
faid duties having been confidered in the colonies 
as an exoneration from giving fecurity not to go 
to any foreign market in Europe j it was provided 
by the 7 and 8 W. III. c. 22, that, notwith- 
ftanding the payment of the duties in queftion, 
the fame fecurity fliould be given as was required 
by former afts j and it wasenaftcd and declared. 


(i) White fugar 5 s. and rnufcavado is. 6d. per cwt.; 
tobacco id. cotton-wool |d. indigo ad, cacao id. per lb. j 

logwood 5. jpngw I s. the cwt. i fufticfc, &c, 6 i 
■ ■ VoL.lI.;V' .■■■, .that 
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that rio eommodities of the growth or manufac- 
ture of the piantatiohs, fhould, on any pretence 
whatfoever, be landed in Ireland or Scotland, 
unlefs the fame were firft landed in England, and 
had paid the rates and duties wherewith they were 
there chargeable by law. ‘ 

By the lame a£t it is declared, that no goods 
or merchandize whatever fhall be imported into, 
dr exported out of, any Britilh colony or plan- 
tation, but in flrips huilt in England, Ireland, or 
the plantations, wholly owned by Englifli fub- 
jedts, and navigated as before; and provifions are 
eilabliflied concerning the regiftering of ihips, to 
prevent the fraud of paffing foreign-built fliips 
as Englifli j together with various regulations to 
prevent counterfeit certificates, and frauds in the 
import and export to and from the colonies; for 
all which, reference muft be made to the aCt at 
large, wliich is fyftematick and comprehenfive in 
a high degree. 

These a^s therefore, and fome intermediate 


Ones, which it is not necellary to particularilc, 
may be confidered as fupplemental to the naviga- 
tion aft, and they form altogether the foundation 
of our colonial eodetytiioft of the fub^equent aCts 
now in force, being firamed in thelslrBe fpirit, and 
yintended to enforGe and ftrengtheii the fyftem ; 
ytvith .fome few alterations and exceptions only, 
which however do not extend to any great and 
' 3 fubflantiai' 



fubftantial 
workfc^i 

The following, I believe, are the chief additions, alter- 
ations^ and exceptions, fo far as the Brkifli fugar iflands are 
principally concerned* If the reader is defirous of the ftilleft 
and moft correft information on this head, he is referred to 
a late Hiftory of the Law of Shipping and Navigation, by 
John Reeves, Efq. an admirable work, in which the drieft 
fubjeds are treated with fuch clearnefs, precifion, and ele- 
gance, as to render the book not only inftrudive, but in :i 
very high degree entertaining and interefting. 

By ftatiite 3 and 4 Ann, c. 5, Rice and melafTes were put 
into the, enumeration, and by c. 8. Irifli linens, laden in Ire- 
land in Englith-buiit fliipping navigated according to law, 
were admitted into the plantations* 

By 7 Ann, c. 8. Jefuits bark, and all other drugs, are 
permitted to be imported into Great Britain from the Britifli 
plantations, on payment of the fame duties as if imported 
from the place of their growth. 

By 13 Geo. I, c. 15. and 7 Geo. IL c* 18. Cochineal 
and indigo were allowed for a certain time to be imported 
from any port or place, in BritKh or other Ihips; which afts 
were afterwards renewed, and are now in force. 

By 3 Geo, fl. c, a8. Rice was permitted, under certain 
conditions, to be carried from South Carolina to any port of 
Europe fouthward of Ctipe Finifterrc ; a privilege afterwards 
extended to North Carolina and Georgia, 

By4Geo. II. c. 13, Non-eftumer^iteJ gooda (viz. goods not 
enumerated in the 12 of Cha. il, c, iB.) are admitted to be 
imported dircii^ly into Ireland from the colonies, v^notwith- 
(landlng the 7 and 8 of W. III. c, 22,-»--H6ps, by a fiibfequent 
itatute, are excepted out of this indntgence. 

By 12 Geo. IL c, 30, Sugai-s, under certain regulations 
and reftridionsj are permitted to be carried inimedmtely from 
the Britifli plafttatiout to any port ot place fouthward of 

■ Cape 
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The reader wUl find that the fyflem embraces 
two diftind: objeds 5 firft, the augmentation of 

our 


Cape Fffifterre, and alf^^ port of Europe in 

licienfed ihipsy whkb are to Gail firft at foni port in Great 
Britain.~This was eonfid^ as a great indulgence^ but tlie 
conditions and regulations on which it was granted were fa 
fln«5V and nintierous^ as to defeat in a great nieafure the intent 
ticn of the iegiHature. 

By 4 and 5 Geo. III. feft. Britidi plantation coffee^ 
piementoy and cacao*nuts sre put into the enumeration % as 
are likewife whale fins, raw f] Ik, hides, and fkins, pot and 
pearl afhes j and by fe<!!d. 2S. fecurity is required that no 
iron, nor any fort of wood cdled lumber, the growth, pro- 
duction, or manufacture of any Britifli colony or plantation, 
fliall be landed in any port of Europe except Great Britain* 
an exception however was aiterwards made by 5 Geo* III. 
c* 45^ by which iron might be carried to Ireland, and lumber 
to Madeira, the Azores, or any part of Europe fouthward of 
Cape Finifterre. 

By £■ Geo* IIL c. 39, Bond is required to be given in 
the Bfitifli plantations, that no rum or other fpirits lliaH 
be landed in the Hie of Mail; and by the 6 Geo* III, c, 512. 
fecurity is required for all non-enumerated goods, that the 
fame flialt not be landed at any port of Europe to the north- 
ward of Cape Finifterre, except in Great Britain, and (by a 
fiibfequent law) Ireland, ^ 

By 5 Geo. III. €. 52* Any fort of cotton wool may be 
imported in Britlfli-built fhips from any country or place, 
duty. free. 

By the 6 QeOi III* e. 49* was eftabliflied the rncafure of 
free ports in 

li VC <^ttle>^ and all manner of goods and Commodities w hat - 
foeyer (^x<:ept tpWceo)i^ thc produce pf any foreign colony 
in Ahicri^^ m}|ht be 4mp^ Infb Prihce RupertV Bay 
andVRofleaii ifr D(»»imca, 'and info Kingfton, Savanna-la^ 



•mir naval ftrength, by an entire exclufion of fo- e h p. 
reign (hipping frorn onr plantation trade ; fe- ^ 

TT' ■■■ 


Mar, Montego Bay, and Santa Lucca fe Jainaica, frdrn any 
foreign colony or plantation in America,, in any foreign floop, 
fchooner, or otlier vefrei, not having more than one deck* 
This a£l was temporary, but was afterwards continued, until 
materially altered by the 27 Geo. III. x:. 27. wherein, among 
ihndry other regulations, two more ports are opened in addi- 
tion to the former, viz, St. George, in the ifland of Grenada, 
and the port of Naflaii, in the ifland of New Providence, one 
of the Ba hamas, into which cotton wool, indigo, cochineal, 
drugs of all kinds, cacao, logwood, fuftick, and other dye 
M’oods, hides, and tallow, bjsaver, and all fort of furs, tortoife- 
fhell, mill timb^, mahogany, &c. horfes, afi'es, mules, and 
cattle, being the growth or pro di!6f ion of any colony or plan^ 
in America, belonging to or under the dominion of 
any foreign fovereiga or ftate, and all coin and 

huUion, &e. may be iriB ported in any foreign flooD, fehooner, 
or other veflel, not having more than one deck, and not exf 
ceeding the burthen of feventy tpns^ and provided alfo that 
fuch velTel is owned and navigated by the fubje<Els of fome 
foreign European fovereign or flatc. It is permitted alfo to 
the fame defeription of perfons and veflcls to export from 
rhefe parts Britifli plantation rum, negroes, and all pianne^ 
of goods that had been legally imported, ei^cept naval {lores 
and iron. The foreign ar ticks thus permitted to be brouglit 
into the free ports by this a< 9 :, may be exported again to Great 
Britain or Ireland ; and by a fubfequeni law (30 Geo* IIL 
c. 29,) the rertriftion in regard to the tonnage of foreign 
vefleis is taken oif, but thefe ve 0 els are Hill limited to one 
decki-/ V • 

The next great meafure was, the opening the plantation 
trade to the people of Ireland, which was firft partially done 
by the 18 Geo. III. c; 55. and niore fully by tlk Geo. III. 
c. iQ. under wliich they enjoy the Hke unlimited intereourfe 

% .3 ^ ; with 
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c®ndijr, the ieeuring to Gre;at Britain all the ernd-. 
laments arifing from her colonies, by a double 
monopoly over them ^ viz. ^ monopoly of their 
whole irh|)ort, whkh is to be altogether from 
0mat Britaih j and a monopoly of all their export, 
which (as far as it can ferve any ufeful purpofe to 
the mother-country) is to be no where but 
(Great Britain. On the fame idea, it was con- 
trived that they fhould lend all their produdls to 
us and in their firll Hate ; and that they 
Ihould take every thing from us in the iall llagc 
of manufadlure. 

Most of our commercial writefs, and many 
of our ftatefmen, have conlidcred the two great 
leading principles above-mentioned to be fo clofely 
interwoven together, and dependent on each 
other, as not to be disjoined without violence to 
bothj whereas, in truth, the monopoly of our 
colonial prod u<5ls, and die advantages arifing from 
the fupply of the wants of the colonifts, might 
pot only be fupported, even though foreign-buUt 

vefiels 

with the colonies, hotjb in refpeA of import and export, as 
Great Britain ; on condition only that the goods fo imported 
and exported are made iiahle to eqnal duties and drawbacks, 
and fobjeft to the fasue fecuritics, regulations, and rcftric- 
tions as In Great Britain ; a condition to w'hich the Parfia- 
ment of Ireland confented, by palBng an ithpofing duties 
oivthc imports, confpfinable to thofc of Great Britain. 

The yrith iinee the ihde- 

pehdeaic* of , f he Un^d States, will be difcuffed in a f«bfc- 
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veflels were incorpoxated inta the great body of 
our (hipping, btit it may eventually happen, that 
both our trade and* navigation would be greatly 
improved and extended by fuch a meafure *. 

That the maintenanee of our naval ftrength 
is one of the rnofl important obje<Sls to which the 
Britifh government can direft its attencionj no 
perfon of common underftanding will venture to 
difpute i and fo long as Gfeat Britain can herfelf 
furnifh fliipping on the cheapeft terms, fufF.cient 
for all the great branches of her commerce, every 
poffible encouragement ought undoubtedly to 
be given to our own fbipvvrights, and every d ifcou- 
ragement to the participation of foreigners in the 
fhip-buikling trade : but it is the intereft of the 
merchant to get his freight as cheap as poflible; 
it is equally fo of the manufadfurer; becaule every 
increafe in the price of fliipping and freight, ope- 
rates as a tax upon the commodities fliipped, and 
affedls the foreign demand in proportion. If 
therefore, from progreflive iniprovements in our 

# There are fome who confound commerce and navi- 
gation together, as one and the fame thing ; but the one is 
only an iaftrument of the other, and not always an elFentiat 
one. Conferee confifts principally in the exchange of 
commodities, if it exifts in inland countries, whej'e there 
can be no navigation. China Has a commerce with all 
Europe extremely to her, but (be has no navigatkjn 

to any part pf Ein^ ^ her 

earriers.V Smith of S* Carolina. ^ ^ ^ 

G S 4 agricxilture 



HISTOIIY OF THE 
agriculture and manufadtures^ the two great 
founders and employers of {hipping, the mari- 
time comnierce of all the Britilh dominions fball 
at any time require a greater number of fhips than 
Great Britain and her deiJendencics can furnilh 
oh any faving terms, either recourfe mull be had 
to foreign vehicles, or our trade, like the vidims 
of Procruftes, mull be lopped and fliortened to 
make it fuit the meaffire of our own 

Navigation and naval power are the 
not the jOtrmz/r, of conllnerce j for if agriculture 
and manufadures, and mutual wants, did not 
furnifh the fubjed-matter of intercourfe between 
diftant countries, there mud be an end to navi- 
gation. The remark therefore of a very didin- 
guiflred fenator CeJ, concerning that branch of 
our commercial lydem of which we are now' treat- 
ing, appears to be undoubtedly true, “ that if 

fjj *‘ Cm k he reconciled to Common fente to aflfcrt, 
that if the Amfericans, or any other people, were to offer us 
500 fail of veflels every year it would be againfl the 

intbreft of the nation (as a nation) to accept them, becaufe 
it ifiight prove detrimental to feme individuals among us 
(our (hipvvrights, See )} If the argument will not hold good, 
confidered in this cjtfended light, it can never, by parity of 
reafon, be admitted in cafes where veflels can be purchafed 
at one -half the ^rice it would coft to build them/~Vide a 
iiioft Addrefs frorri a imanufaftarer, on the Importance of the 
-Trade of Great Britain with the tlnited States; of America.— 
Printed for Stockdalei I 

Y'/Mn Burke, . 



the navigation ait be fufferecl to nin the full 
length of its principle, and is not changed and 
modified according to the change of times^ and 
fludruation of circumllances, it muft do great nrit- 
chief, and frequently even defeat its own pur* 

p°fe(W” : 

Havikc 


f/) An American writer of a periodical work called the 
Mufeum^ publiflied at Philadelphia in i79i> having 
forniedVthat France had permitted the iatrodudlion of Ameri- 
can vefleh into her trade (in which, however, he was mif* 
taken) exprefles the following fentimeiits ; which, to my iin- 
derftanding, convey convitflion in every word. If France 
“ (faith he) had rejected American vefleh, flie would have 
fo far facrificed her carry ing- trade to the manufadliire of 
(hips. She wifely purchafes, upon the cheapeft terms, the 
‘‘ cradles for her marine nurfery. The iirft and great obje6^ 
of the maritime powers ought to be, the mcreafe of the 
“ number of their faihrs^ which is beft done by multiplying the 
‘‘ chances of their employment. Among the means of doing 
this, one of the moft obvious and rational is> multiple 
cation of vrjfels> The French-built ftiips coll from filty- 
five to hxty dollars per ton, when fitted to receive a cargo, 
txclufive of fea-lfores, infu ranee, the charges of lading, 
“ outward pilotage, and other expences incidental totheem- 
ployment, and not to the building and outfit of a vefiel. 
The American live-oak and cedar fliips, to which none are 
fuperior, coll in the fame fituation, from thirty-three to 
thirty-five dollars, finiflied very completely. Jf the French 
“ require r o,ooo tons of new veficls, on any occafion, or in 
any term of time, they may be procured iii the United 
States, on a compiUation of the hiedium price of thirty - 
“ four dollars ton, for the fum of 340,000 dpll^ : but, if 
bought at fifty-five dbliars, the lowct^^ price in France, they 
would doft the muchigfeater fum of 550,000 db^^^^ No 
argument is neceffaiy to ihew, cliat iuch a nation, 


paribus^ 
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Having obferved thus much on the leading* 
principles, or general fyftetji of our colonial trade, 
the application whereof will hereafter be fcen, I 
Ihall now proceed to the more immediate objedl 
of our prefent relearches, and endeavour to furnifl^ 
the reader with fome leading or fadfs, 

whereby to appreciate the value and importance 
of the Britilh fugar iflands, and the commerce 
which they create ; by in velligating, 

ill* The nature and annual amount of the 
export trade from Great Britain and her depen-. 
dencies, for the fupply of their wants, and the 
profits of the Britilh merchants and fliip ownera 
thereon. 

adly. The particulars and r^lue of the various, 
rich commodities, the growth of tbefe iflands,, 
annually imported into Great Britain, Ireland, &c. 

3dly. The value of the fugar iflands confidered 
as fo much Britilh Capital. 

4thly. A STATE of the fhipping and feamen 
to which the Britilh fugar iflands aflbrd employ- 
ment. V A FI?LX 

produce feanien more rapidly than thofe who 
“ rcfufc thefe cheap veffels. It would appear much lefs un- 
“ realbnahdet that the gpvernroent of the llnited States fliould 
“prohibit the lalepf fliipsf'rife means of pbtamvg naval_fir^gth/ 
‘' to foreign patlons, than that any of them fliould rejeS the 
‘' great advantage of fd cheap and exceUent a fiipply." 
Such b the r^lonthg of author, and it is iio|»oof that 
his ar^tUeots the circumllance tyhich 

gave rife to Uiem 
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’ A Jfijxi. enumeratian of the various articles c h a p, 
which furnifli the (hips bountl to the Weft In-r iii» 
dies with air outward freight, would indeed com- 
prife a confiderable proportion of almoft all the 
productions and manufactures of this kingdom* 
as well as of many of the commodities imported 
into Great Britain from the reft of Europe and 
the Eaft Indies. The inhabitants of the fugar 
iflands are wholly dependent on the mother-coun- 
try and Ireland, not only for the comforts and ' 
elegancies, but alfo for the common neceftaries 
of life. In moft other ftates ' and kingdoms, the 
iirft objcCl of agriculture is to raife food for the 
fupport of the inhabitants j but many of the rich 
productions of the Weft Indies yield a profit fo 
much beyond what can be obtained from grain, 
that in feveral of the fugar iflands, it is true oeco- 
nomy in the planter, rather to buy provifions from 
others, than to raife them by his own labour. The 
produce of a Angle acre of his cane fields, will 
purchafe more Indian corn than can be railed in 
five times that extent of land, and pay befides the 
freight from other countries. Thus, not only their 
houfehold furniture, their implements of huf- 
bandry, their clothing, but even a great part of 
their daily fuftenance, are regularly fent to them 
from America or Europe. On the firft head 
Iherefore, it tnay geherally bu obferved, that the 

: manufacturers ■ 



10 O K iManufaAurers of Birmingliam and Mandicfter, 
Mp* tlie xlodiiers of Yprkfliire, Qlouceftcrfhire,^^ 
WiltSythe pQttei^ ofStafFofd.fl^^ 
of allthelead, copper,andiron works, together with 
the fa,rraers, viduallerSj and brewers, throughout 
the kingdom, have a greater vent in the Britifh 
/V^eft Indies, for their refpedive commodities, 
than perhaps they themfelves conceive to be pof- 
lible. Who would, believe that woollens con» 
ftitute hn article of great confumption in the 
torrid zone ? Such however is the fadt- Of the 
coarfer kinds efpecially, for the ufe of the negroes, 
the export is prodigious. Even fugar itfelf, the 
great ftaple of the Weft Indies, is frequently re- 
turned to them in a refined ftate i fo entirely do 
thefe colonies depend on the mother-country ; 
centering in her bofom all their wealth, wiflies, 
and affedtions. “ Why thould England (fays an 
“ old planter) grudge at the wealth and prof- 
“ perity of the plantations, fince all that is ours 
“ file may account her own, not only becauft we 
“ are a part of England as it is taken largely, but 
** alfo becaule all comes to the kingdom of Eng- 
“ land, properly fo called ? By a kind of magnetic 
“ force, England draws to It all that is good in 
“ the plantations : it is the cehtfe to which all 
“ things tend. Nothing but /England can we 
‘| relifti or fancy j our hearts are there. Wherever 
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** QUf bodies are. If we get a little money, we chap. 
“ remit it to Englanti : they that are ablCj breed 
up their children in England. When we are a 
“ little eafy, we defire to live and fpehd what we 
have in Englandl and all that we get is brought 
“ to England*.” 

To the laudable refearches of the lords of the 
committee of council on the fubjed; of the Have 
trade, the publick have been lately indebted for 
fuch a body of evidence and information refped- 
ing the general commerce of the Britifh Weft 
Indies, as could not poffibly have been colled ed 
by any exertions lefs extenfive and efficient than 
thole of government fg). I have frequently had 
recourfe to their lord Ihips report in former parts 
of this work, and Ihall refer to it on this occa- 
fion. 

From that authority it appears, that the value 
of the exports from Great Britain to the Britifli 
Weft Indies, in the year 1787 (fince which time 
they certainly have not diminiflied) amounted to 
1,638,703. 13J. io</. the whole of vyhich 
(except about £. 200,000) confifted of Britifh 
goods and manufadures. The exports for the 
fame year to Africa, which, with all fublequent 
profits, muft be charged to the fame account, 

♦ Groans if the plant fttlmtr publifiied the lattfcr end of the 
■'V lail century V 

f^) Report of the Lprcls of the Committee of Council on 
the Slave Trade, 1789. ^ 

■■■ ■ .amount 



aiiiouni to 3^.668,255. 14J. 4^. (h)^ BeiitJes 
this, the coft is to be ftated. of manufactures and 
proylfions from Ireland, and of wines from Ma- 
deira arid the Azores i the lame having hitherto 
been purchafed by Britifii capitals, and conveyed 
to the Weft Indies in li^eflels trading circuitoufly 
from Britifh ports, and the returns likewile 
made,' for the moft part,' to Great Britain. 
For the fame reafon, the coft and freight of 
lumber, fifli, and other productions of Ame- 
rica, both from the American ftates and the Britifli 
provinces, tranfported from thence to the Britifli 
fugar iflands, in Britifli veflels, muft likewife be 
added to the eftimate. 

Concerning Ireland, I have no account for 
*787, but the reader will find, in an Appendix 
to this volume, official accounts for the years 
1790, 1 791, and 1 792, as well of the exports from 
that kingdom to the Britifli Weft Indies, as 
of the imports received from thence in return j 
both in a direCt trade. Of the former, the 


average value is 294,3 5 3 Irifli , being equal to 
£.'277,218 fteriing: the amount of the imports 


will be given hereafter. 

The goods fiiipped for the purchafe of gtJni, ivory, 
and gold, in the trade direA between Africa and Great Bri- 
tain, conftitute fooic fmall part ofthis 5 but I make no deduc- 
tiori on that account, becauft the freight of, and merchants 
commbEBpris on, fuch part as are affiled to the ptirchaie of 
flaves, and the profits on tte fale of thofe flaves in the y?cft 
Indies, not being charged in the Infpedor General’s books, I 


fet one agaihft the other. 


Of 
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Or winiss, from Madeira attd the Azores, the c h a p» 
yearly corifumption in tbefe Iflands may be efli- i ii . 
mated, on an average, at jf , '30,000; Vyi->-v->-. 

Respecting America, the fuppUes that were 
annually furnifhed by thofe provinces which now 
conftitute the United States, were valued, at the 
places of delivery, at no lefs than £.^ 20^000 
Iterling; and they confided of articles foeflentially 
neceffary, that the reftridlions to which this trade 
is now fubjeft (how grievoufly foever they are 
felt by the planters) have not, I think, dimi- 
nillied the det^and, or letfened the import 
Official accounts of the prefent date of this inter- 
courfe are no where given to the publick: a re- 
trofpcclive furvey of its nature and extent, as it 
fubfifted previous to the war, will be given in the 
fubfequent chapter. 

There are yet to be reckoned the imports 
from the American provinces which ftill remain 
to Great Britain, including Newfoundland ; of 
which, in like manner, no account, that I have 
fecn, has been publifhed. Suppofing they were 
equal in value to the Weft Indian comrnodities 
fhipped thither in return (a conjecture probably 

(ij Jamaica, for a while, found fbme refource within 
itfetf f 6 r ftaves anti hnttber; but the country is, I believe, Isy 
this time, neMy exhaufted of thofe articles. The profit to 
Great Eritaih arihng ft^tn the fi'eight alone of the whole 
fup^lyv is ftated by the lords of the ftivy cbuncil at;^.245,ooo 

annum. 

^ - ' . . ' not 



not very wide of the truth) the fum to be charged 
on this account for 1787, is jf. 100,506. 17 r. 
10 ( k). 


I SHALL how bring into one point of view the 
feVeral great items that have been enumerated i 
adding to the Britifh and Irifli fupply zo per cent. 
for the cofk of freight and infurance outwards, the 
chaiges of fliipping, commiffion to the merchant- 
exporter in fome cafes, and the profits in others 
of the merchant-importer in the Weft Indies ; 
all which contribute to fwell the debt of the 
planters to Great Britain : viz. 


Exports from Great Britain, s. d. 

<iire£l - - - - 1,638,703 13 10 

from Ireland - • 277,218— 


1,915,921 13 10 

Add 20 CC 71 U for freight, 

&c, - ** • 3 ^ 3 »i ^4 6 ^ £• 

2,299,106 

Exports to Africa for the purchafe of negroes ~ 668,2 55 

„. i from Madeira and the Azores - “ 30,000 

■ V" United States of America - - 720,000 

Britifli America » - - - 100,506 

Total - - 358175867 

■■■ Perhaps 

^ ^ fum is for fifti from 

Newfoundland ; the import of that article from thence into 
the Britifli Weft Indies, oa an average ^ { 1783 to 

1 78 7, both incluflve) havihg been 80,645 quintals, worth 
at the ports of deftye^^^ about 1 7r. 6^, the quintal. 
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‘ 'Perhaps it were no excefs to ftate the whole c h a p. 
amount at this time at four millions of pounds . , 

fterling. Hence then appears the vaft depend- 
ence of the Britilh Weft Indian colonies on their 
parent countrjs for almoft every thing that is 
ufeful and ornamental to civilized life ; and it 
was juftly obferved, by the accurate and intel- 
ligent Mr. Glover, that fuch a market for the 
vent of our manufaftures, furnilhes irrefragable 
proof, that, through whatever channel riches have 
flowed into thofe colonies, that influx hath made 
its pafllige to the mother-country, “ not (con- 
tinued he) like the dafh of an oriental torrent, 
but in falubrious, various, placid, and copious 
ftreams; refrefhing and augmenting fober induftry 
by additional employment to thoufands and ten 
thoufands of families, and lightening the burthen 
upon rents, by reducing the contributions of 
parifhes to poverty unemployed.” 

After all, it is not fo much by the exports 
to, as by the imports from, thefugar iflands, that 
vve are to judge of their value : every article of 
their produdls and returns being in faft as truly 
Britifh property, as the tin which is found in the 
mines of Cornwall i and their ftaples are the more 
valuable, inafmuch as they differ from the com- 
modities produced at home : for they fupply the 
mother-country, not only with what flie muft 

Vo L. II. H h otherwife 



4C« HISTORY OF THE 

S b o K othere-lfe purcbafe from foreigners for her own 
. tife, blit with a fujierlluity befidcs for foreign 
conrumption. Let us now then, as propofed, 
enquire into the particulars, and eftimate the 
value of their vanous produftions and coramo- 
ditJCS with ^vlikh Great Britain and tier dejxiid- 
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agalnft the imports of the fucceeding one ; it 
being ufual.in nioft articles ot Britifii exi'jorl to 
the Well Indies, to give twelve or fixtcen months 
credit- 

The imports into Great Britain from the 
Britiih fugar iilands in 1 788, and the value thereof, 
will appear in tlie following table. The quan- 
tities are taken from the Infpedor. Generars re- 
turn ( 1 )-, but that otHcer has not, in this cafe, 
as in the account of the former year, affixed the 

f/./ Report of the privy-council, part iv. 

marketable 
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marketable prices ( m ). Thete therefore are col- 
lefted from the opinions of relj3CL;lable brokers, 
on a low average of the year j the mifceilineous 
articles excepted, which ftand as dated by the 
Infpedor General with the addition of one-tlnrd, 
being the uiual difproportion between the aflual 
prices current, and thofe in the cuftom-houfe 
books. 

marketaMe prices, are the current prices after 
the duties have been cleared, and thefc are paid on importa-' 
tion, except as to the duties and excife on rum, which is 
permitted to be bonded. The latter therefore cannot be 
faid to be paid by the planter in the firfl inftance, as in the 
former cafe they certainly are, and nine times out of ten are 
7iot refunded by the coiiluiner, as will hereafter be demou’- 
firaled. 


\ 
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IMPORTS 

from the Er; 

Su^ar, Montferrat, Nevis, and St. Kill’s 

Cwt. 

Antigua 

Grenada « - • - 

i8i,Si3 

> 93 . 7^3 

St. Vincenl’s, TortoJa, aad Anguilia - 
Jamaica . - - - - 

164,976 

I , 12 . 1,0 1 7 

IBarbadoes • • • - 

Dominica 

, ijc ,955 

47,6io 

Humj Jamaica 

other iflands . 

Coffee - » - * „ „ 

Cotton ------ 

Ginger^ Jamaica - - 

Barbadoes - - - - - 

Gallons. 

»'i9‘ 7)797 
720,645 
Cvvt. 

lbs. 

11,61 8,3^2 
Cwt. 
3,892 
S> 75 :i 


Mifccllancous articles valued at the cunom-houfe prices 

Add one-tliird» the ufual dIJitTcnce between the prices 
books, and the current prices at market 


The amount is j[.6,488,^ig. its. ^.d. and 
this fum is altogether exclufive of bullion, of 
which the annual import from thefe illands into 
Great Britain is very confiderable ; it is prefumed 
that, 3 20,000 is a moderate average, which 
being added to the foregoing, gives a total of 
.6,808,319. lu. 4d. I will call it fix million 
eight hundred thoufand pounds only; and the 
calculation is confirmed by the teftimony of a 

merchant / 
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r I^jDiES into Great Britain in 1788. 


569>973 


Cwt, 

44 'ZjS 4 ^ 3 t 4 "^ 

375>596 46 i* 

j,aSS,993 at 441. 

158,565 at 45 j, 

1,065, 696 - - 

I ^ 7. d* - 

: a^* 

: 96 s, - - 

ci4</. - - 

t30i. - - - 

1445. - - - 

or Generars || 

Total* 


863,870 16 — 

356,771 5 

“ - — 

316,094 13 6 

72,864 10 — 


5,83s 

12,66 1 

466,322 15 5 

155,440 18 5 

: 2^ 


glC- d» 


4,626,400 7 — 

388,959 3 6 

154,958 8 — 

677j7?,S 19 — 

1 8,499 

621,763 13 TO 

6,488,319 II 4 



merchant of the firft charaftcr and ability ; who, 
in his evidence before a committee of the houfe 
of commons, has fixed on this fam as the amount, 
of the imports into Great Britain from the Britifli 
Weft Indies for the fame year ( n). 

(n) See the evidence of George Hibhert, Efquire, mcr« 
chant in London, before a fele^t committee of the honfe of 
commons, appointai to take examinations on the (lave trade, 
aoth March, 1790, 


H h 3 Of 
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K Of the Imports into Ireland and America, &c, 
dircftly from thefe iflands, in 1788, no account, 
that 1 have fecn, has been given to the publick. 
I fhall therefore adopt, from the authority of the 
Infpecffor General, thofe of the year preceding ; 
which' {land thus : £ 

To Ireland - - 127,585 4 5 

America: -'tates - 196,460 8 — 

Brif ilh American colonies 100,506 1.7 10 

Foreign Well Indies - 18,245 ^ 

Africa - - - 868 15 — • 

Total X- 443 >^66 17 9 

Add this fum to the Brittlr import, and the whole 
yearly value of the produce ■ f the Britifli Weil 
ladies, exclviive of wbat is coniuincd by the 
inhabitants themfelvcs, is {even million two him- 
cl;ed and ^,>iiy-*three thoiiland irx hundred and 
fixry-fix pounds ^cvc^^cen Ihillings and nine- 
pence ilerling ; all which is produced by the la- 
bour of 65,000 whites, and 455,000 blacks, being 

OJ In otFicial accounts before referred to of the Iridi 
exports and imports, and fubjoined at length in an appendix 
to this volume, it appears that the value of the goods imported 
into Ireland from the Britifli Weft Indies, lias of late years 
greatly increafed. In i 790 they amounted to 169,563. 

in 1791 to 2 18,589. T .V. 10 //.—and in 1 792 
tO;^.225,774. i4.f. 3//. Thefe films are the currency of 
Irdand* 


one 
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one handred and deT<;n tXTands fov each white c h a p. 
perfon, and thirteer, ■ eifdctcsa (lullmgs 

and fix pence per head per aimmij Jor man, wo- 
man, and child,- black and white, throughoa'c all 
the Britifli Weft Indies. 

From this imraeiric 'upply, t’lc revernes of 
Great Britain and Ireland received, m grofi du- 
ties, upwards of /J,i,8cc,coc ilcriing, tvclafive 
ol tlic duty oi 4 I per eenf, collected in Barba- 
does, and feme other of ihe illands, and Khiclt 
being paid in kinJ, is, I preiume, included in 


the general imports abov: 

ilated. Oi 

i tlie re- 

mainder, Vv-c iiavc already t 

eeri how^ iarp 

e a Ihere 

was the property cftheiv 

lanuEiclurcr, 

tlie mcr- 

chant, and the navigator. 

A further 

Ixim, not 


lefs than 1,03 7,000, inuti; be placed to the 
fame account, for freight.s and infurance homs- 
ivards^ commiffions on the fale, and a long train 
of other charges. T!;e balance, redac-ed, as it 
ncceftarily rc.utl be, by fuoh a multiplicity of 
claims and deductions, to a very fmall propoi tion 
of the grot's returns, is paid over to the plamcTs, 
their agents, mortgagees, or annuitants, moft or 
whom are refident in Great Britain, and by whom 
it is partly employed in extending cultivatiou in 
the Weft Indies, anci partly expe.nidecl or invctlcd 
in tlic mother-country ; in the one cafe giving 
FI h 4 vigour 
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B O OK vigour to induftry, in the other upholding thfc 
price of Britifh lands, or the credit of the Britilb 
funds. With great truth, therefore, did the 
merchants and planters declare to the houfe of 
commons, " that the fugar colonies, and the 
commerce thereon dependent, have become the 
moft confidcrable fource of navigation and na- 
tional wealth out of the limits of the mother- 
country ; and that no part of the national property 
can be more beneficially employed forthe publick, 
nor are any interefts better entitled to the protec- 
tion of the legiflature, than theirs (p)'* 

I SHALL now ftatethe value of this great pro- 
perty, confidered as Britifh capital. In the re- 


C p) The following are the particulars of freight and in- 
fuiance homewards, commiffions, &c. as enumerated in the 
valuable chain of evidence by George Hibbert, Efquire, be- 
fore referred to, viz. 

Received by the fliip owners, for freight home- 

wards, about - - - - 560,000 

Underwriters, for infurance - - 150,000 

Britifli merchants and brokers, for 

commiffions, &c. - - - *32,000 

, Whasfingers, &c.including primage 95,000 


£,■ *,037,000 


port 
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port of the privy-council, it iseftimated at fcventy chap, 
millions of pounds fterling, as follows : viz. ^ 

450,000 negroes at 50 per head 22,500,000 

Lands, buildings, utenhls, mules, 

See. and crop on the ground, 

double the value of the negroes 45,000,000 

Value of the houles, &c. in the 
towns, the trading and coafting 
veliels, and their crews belong- 
ing to the iflands - - - - 2,500,000 

Total - - £■ 70,000,000 

Another mode propofed by their Lordfliips 
of al'certaining the capital, is to reckon twelve 
years purchafe on its annual produce, it being, 
they obferve, not unufual in the Weft Indies, to 
fell eftates at that price. I think that the fale of 
Weft Indian eftates at ten years purchafe, is much 
more common 3 and reckoning the mercantile 
value of the capital at feven millions per annum, 
the refult, by this mode of calculation, agrees pre- 
cifely with the former j a circumftance which 
gives room to conclude, that it is nearly as ac- 
curate as the fubje<ft will admit : There can be no 
poflible inducement to exa^erate, where acknow- 
ledged fa6ts are of lb much weight. 

There yet remains to be added a brief ftate 
of the fhipping and feamen to which the fugar 
colonies directly give employment and it appears 

that 
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B 0 o K that the number of veffels which in the year ijSy 
cleared from the feveral Britilh Weft Indian 
^**''^*'*^ ilknds for Great Britain and Ireland (including 14 
from Honduras) were 689, containing 148,176 
tons, and navigated by 13,936 men, being about 
nine feamen to every 100 tons; an extent of 
llrlpping nearly equal (as I have eiicrvliere ob- 
ferv'cd) to the whole commercial tonnage of Eng- 
land a century ago. At the liune time it is not 
to be overlooked, that the feamen lb employed, 
being in conftant fervice, are always at command ; 
and on this account, they are a more valuable 
body of men than even the feamen employed in 
the Newfoundland fidicry ; of whom a great pro- 
portion remains in the country during the winter, 
and cannot therefore, on any fudden emergency, 
be added to the naval force of the kingdom (q). 

Ok 


(ij) The French writers (late t!ie number of fliips cm- 
ployed in their Weft Indian trade at 600, and the average of 
their burthen ar 300 tons one with another: their feamen at 
j c,oco. I'lic foliowing account of tlic average imports from 
the French fngar illands, and tiie duties paid thereon, was pub- 
lidicd in 1 785 ; viz. 


DUTIES. 


1^0,000 cnflc' of fus^r valued at 90,000,000 livres. Droits dc domalne d’ocddciit 5,' 

^ 60 mlliionh of rounds of coHftc 45,000,000 Droits d’odiroi a T Anierique ' 7 > 344 -n'-^ 


5 rnlUions of poundsof indigo i 000,000 

4 mtliion of pounds of cacao i,coo,oco 
3 n-jillions of pounds of cotton 6, coo, coo 

' Total - - 160,000, COO 


Duties on fogar refined in France 
Duties on cofiec 750,00;) 

Duties on indigo 

■ - 


Total 
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On a retrofp'ea of the whole it may be truly 
afErmed, that the Britifli fugar iilands in the Weft 
Indies (different in all refpedts from colonies in 
northern latitudes) anfwer in every point of view, 
and, if 1 miftake not, to a much greater extent 
thaiiis commijnlv ir'vngined, all the purpolcs and 
expectations for which colonies have been at any 
time ettabliflit'd. They furnifli, as wc have feen, 
a fure and cxclufive maikct for the merchandize 
and manufafturcs of the mother- country and her 
dependencies, to the yearly amount of very near 
four millions of pounds fteriing. They produce 
to an immenfe value, and in ejuantities not only 
fufheient for her own confumjjtion, but alfo for 
a great export to foreign market?, luatiy vaiuable 
and moft neceflary commodities, none of which 
interfere in any refpedl wdth her own produdlions; 
and moft of which, as I fliall demonftrate here- 
after, file cannot obtain on equal terms elfewliere : 
— accompanied too with this peculiar benefit, that 
in the transfer of thefe articles from one part of 
her fubjedts to another part, not one iliiiiing is 
taken from the general circulating wealth of the 
kingdom. Laftly, they give fuch employment 
to her Blips and fearaen, as while it fupports and 
encreafes her navigation in time of peace, tends 
not in the fmalleft degree to obftrudt, but on the 
contrary, contributes very eminently to aid and 
invigorate, her operations in war. It is evident 

therefore, 
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therefore, that in eftimating the value and im-' 
portance of fuch a {yftem, no juft conclufions can 
be drawn, but by furveying it comprehenfivelyy and 
in all iis parts y confidering its feveral branches as 
conneited with, and dependent on, each other, 
and even then, the fum of its advantages will 
exceed calculation. We are told indeed, among 
other objedlions which I fliall confider more at 
large in the concluding chapter of my work, that 
all the produfts of the Britifli Weft Indies may 
be purchafed cheaper in the colonies of foreign 
nations. If the fadl were true, as it certainly is 
not, it would' furnifh no argument againft the 
propriety and neceflity of fettling colonies of our 
own ; becaufe it muft be remembered, that fo- 
reign nations will allow few or none of our ma- 
nufa(Stures to be received in their colonies in pay- 
ment : that their colonifts contribute in no de- 
gree, by the inveftment and expenditure of their 
profits, to augment tire wealth of the Britifli 
nation, nor finally do they give employment ex- 
clufively to Britifli fliipping. To what extent 
the naval power of Great Britain is dependent on 
her colonial commerce, it is difficult to afeertain : 
If this trade be confidered in aU its channels, col- 
lateral and diredl, connefted as it is with our 
fifheries, &c. perhaps it is not too much to affirm, 
that it maintains a merchant navy on which the 
maritime ftrength of the kingdom fo greatly de- 

pendsj 
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pends, that we fliould ceafe to be a nation with- 
out it ( r). 

(r) The foIIowJag is a comparative view of the two greateft 
branches of the Britifti commerce ; the Eaft and Weft Indian 
trades. 


East Ikdian Trade. 

Capital employed. Eighteen 
millims. 

Value of goods exported an- 
iiually to India and China, 
both by the company and 
their officers. Oiie million 
and a half. 


Import fales by the company, 
and fales under licence. 
Five miHions* 


Duties paid to government, 
cuftoms, &c. Seven hundred 
and ninety thoufand pounds* 
Chartered jihipping of the 
compaay.' Eighty thoujimd 
tons» 


West Indian Trade. 

Capital employed. Seventy 
millions. 

Value of goods exported from 
Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies, including the 
profit of freight on the ie* 
veral branches of fupply, 
infurance, &c. Fhree mil^ 
lions eight hundred thoufand 
pounds* 

Imports into Great Britain 
and Ireland, and flilpped to 
other parts, the profits of 
which center in Great Bri- 
tain . Seven millions t zuo hun - 
dred thoufand pounds* 

Duties paid to government. 
One million eight hundred 
thoufand pounds* 

Shippingeniployeddireft. One 
hnndred and Jfty thoufand 
tons* 


But the great difference arifes from the circumftance that 
the trade to the Weft Indies is carried on with our own 
colonial pofleffions, which the fettlements in the Eaft never 
were, nor even can be confidered. 
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APPENDIX 


T O 

CH A P. Iir. OF BOOK YL 


BOOK T' H E following authentick ftatement of the exports 
Yl* and imports between the Weft India Iftands and Great 
Britain^ in the year 179 5, was read in the Houfe of 
Commons by the Right Honourable Mr. Secretary Dun- 
das, in his fpeech on the Sla\re Trade ( A[>rll 1796.) It 
difplays fuch an aftonifliing encreafe as might appear ut- 
terly incredible, were it not recoliedlcd that in 1795 many 
of the French fugar iftands were in our polTeflion: 

^ - Value in pounds 

* 7 9 5* ' lleilln-. 

Exports of Eritifti Manufadlures - - 3,212,4.31 

of Foreign Manufadlures - - 531,000 


Total of Exports from Great Britain ■> 

for 179s - -- - - - 3 v 43 ? 43 ^ 

Imports of Weft India produce intol 

^ ^ f 15673 

Great Britain for 1795 - - - 3 — c- 


Value of Weft India produce re-ex > 1 
ported In 1795 to foreign markets 3 


3 , 773^000 


Mr. Dundas, in the very eloquent fpeech which he 
delivered on this occafion, after introducing the pre- 
ceding ftatement, made the following important obferva*- 
tions: 

If any perfon (hall tell me, that fome of thefe ad- 
vantages would be enjoyed by us even if the Weft In- 

2 ■ ■■■ . dieg 
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iSies flood m the fame relation to this country as Amerlea ap PBitf - 
ffands at this moment, I fhali readily admit, that as much Dix. 
of this account as arifes out of the exportation and /ule of 
our manufactures might poflibly be tlie fame in cafe of a 
reparation. I do not think the manufacturers of America 
are yet, nor indeed likely to be for a great many years> 
in a flate to rival the manufacturers of Great-Britain. 

But when I have admitted thus much, it mu ft, on the 
other hand, be allowed, that fuch an cv^ent, behdes the 
operation it would have on the navigation of t. us king- 
dom, would put out of our power the whole produce chat 
comes from the Weft-Indies, and for which the planters 
can eafily find a market elfcwhere. Such a confeq-j- nce 
would inevitably follow, and does it not form a moit im- 
portant con (/deration ? We fliould lofe ail the fur plus 
which makes fo great an article in the foreign tnide of 
this cfxintry. Xhe whole of that important advantage 
would, by fuch an event, be lofl for ever. Such v/ouid 
be one of the confcquences of Weft-India indcpendance, 
and fuch, as I have dated, is ile relative iituatiori 
cxifting between the mother-country and her fugar co- 
lonies. 

Is it then, Sir, a crime in any Men^ber of this Heufe 
in this cafe to talk of policy ? Is this the only qiiedion 
from which all confiderations of policyaretobe excluded ? 

Is it a crime in me to call on Gentlemen, w^ho, paft the 
levity of youth, have arrived at a more fober and delibe- 
rate mode of thinking, maturely to weigh the confe- 
quences of rafli and intemperate councils on this occa- 
fion. Shall it be faid, that I do not confult the interefls 
of humanity, becaufe I, who have attained a more ad- 
vanced period of life, do not rufli precipitately on, with- 
out dearly feeing my way before me ? 

This leads me, Sir, to another confideration, v/hich I 
wlfh to prefs upon the attention of the Houfe,- — ^and this 
confideration relates to America. Gentlemen Ihonid 

recoiled:,. 
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B OOK reco!Ie£l, that the independaiice of America is already' 
VI* eftabliflied. The reparation of the Weft-India iflands 
from the mother-country is, therefore, at this time, a very 
different queftion from what it would have been, if the 
connexion between Great-Britain and America had ftill 
fubfifted 5 — -before Gentlemen permit themfelves to think 
fuch an event poffible, before they revolve in a fit of 
geiieroflty, or in a moment of anger, to declare the Weft- 
India colonies independant, I wifh they would at leaft 
confider, what fecurity there is, that thofe iflands would 
continue in that ftatc of independance in which we might 
place them, if they were abfolved from their allegiance 
and difmified from the patronage of this country ? I 
would afk, whether there is no other power in the world 
to be found, who would ftrctch out a fatherly hand for 
their protedf ion ? If, by the egregious folly and the 
madnefs of this country, fuch an event fhould occur, if 
any unjuft and intemperate decifion of this Houf^ fhould 
unfortunately produce the independance of the fugar co- 
lonies, it is but too probable, that, with exultation over 
our folly, fome other nation would read fuch a paper as 
I have this day produced, to demonftrate to the world 
the confequences of our infanity, by di(]'>laying the extent 
of our Ioffes, and the magnitude of iheir gains ! I feel 
myfelf impelled, by the importance of the fubjedl, to 
prefs this again and again upon the minds of the Houfe, 
and to inform them how greatly they are miftaken, if 
they think they are confulting the true interefts of this 
country in giving the fmalleft encouragement to the moft 
diftant idea of Weft-Indian independancy 


Ably as the foregoing confiderations were enforced 
by the Right Honourable fpeaker, it maybe ufeful to 
fuggeft fome views of the fubje£l vvhich he omitted,-— 
and, 
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* Firft, It is a conciufidn not logically jviftytbatibccau^^ 
the commerce of Great-Bri tain has been prorperous arid 
progrellive fince the reparation of the North-Amefican 
colonics, it is, therefore, indebted to that feparation for 
any part of its profperityi and might not have arrivecl to 
a much higher pitch if fach an event had not happened* 
Do the American States ufe none but Britiih manufac- 
tures, employ none but Britilh agents, eiiricli none but 
BritiQi capitalifls ? Arc they not become formidable 
rivals to us in commercial navigation, and has not France 
in the prefent war, found in their neutrality a powerful 
refcurce ? Their advance in population and wealth, for 
feveral years immediately preceding the revolution, was 
fo obvious and rapid, that, conhdering the drains and 
burthens which the war impofed, it would be too much 
to fey, that their independance has given a peculiar fpuf 
to tlicir advancement, from v/hich Britain, as a trading 
nation, has derived a compenfation for her lofs of their 
exclufive trade* Could any probable expenfe of their 
protedlion have nearly reached the amount of that debt 
incurred in the war by which they were loft ? The ar- 
guments by which free trade is uiually recdfnmcnded do 
not app'y to this cafe. Such arguments imply a general 
liberation, but here there was no qiud pro quo. Some- 
thing, dcubtlefs, was conceded, and nothing obialned In 
return. 

Secondly, Whatever may be determined refpe£}:ing the 
advantages which Grcat-Britain derived from her North-- 
American colonies, no fair conclufion can thence be 
drawn as to the value of thofe fhe poflefles in the Weft- 
Indies, in fo many and fuch material points difSmilar in 
nature and fituation. So early as the time of Sir jofiah 
Child, who wrote in i65o, while the colonies of both 
kinds were yet in their infancy, this difilniftioa w 
tnarked ; their relative fitneft for railing rival man ufac^ 
tures, building rival fbipping, and draining t;he mother- 

Vqu IL 1 ii country 
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B ifO K ecmntty of people, :?re by him ftated in plains 
terms- (Sep Child on Trade- capv 
be forgotten, that the cultivation of the Weft-India 
iflanejs is entirely devoted to objects which the mother- 
xountry cannot pre^ cannot do without, and 

Which, from their extenfive confumption, afford the fureft 
means of balancing her foreign trade ;—*thofe colonies 
pofTefs no exclufive ihipping, and their acquirements 
ceiitre, not byindire£l channels, but immediately, in the 
bofom of Great-Biitain- Political economifts may 
theorize concerning the utility of colonies, and the pre- 
ference of concentring the national induftry and wealth, 
but they forget that fuch eftablifliments are infeparablc 
from the genius of a maritime* people, and efiential to 
its profperity* And, if the comparative merit of colo- 
nies be examined, we may fafely affert, that none ever 
cxifted fo reconcileable with the b eft principles of poli- 
tical economy as thofe which the European nations pof- 
fefs in the Weft-Indies- 

Thirdly, The tndependancy of the Weft-India iflands, 
all things confidered, is not a fubjedb of probable fpecu- 
lation; they are conftituted for an interchange of exclufive 
benefits, like that in which they now exift, and have 
hitbierto flouriflied; and Great-Britain would impofc a 
talk upon herfelf greater than any fhe ever undertook, 
were fhe to attempt to courneraft their natural bias in 
that refpedf- Now, if any of our political economifis 
ibpuld be difpofed to maintain, that, in a ftate of depcii- 
dance upon fome other nation, Great-Britain rhight de- 
rive advantages from their commerce, let him be afked, 
whiit benefits did /he derive from the trade of Marti- 
nique and St. Domingo ten ycats ago? Thofe which 
France enjoyed: from her exclufive colonies are Hated 
.\cery clearly in the valuable A nalyfis of the F rehch Com- 
inerce pubbihed ^bout the time of the revolution, by M* 

that France imported from 
her' 



her colonies a Value of about eight mUlions ftcrHng A P PEN 
which {he exported about fix by that, and by T>IX* 

that alone, turning the general balance of trade in her 
favour. After accounting for the rapid progrcfs which 
the commerce of Europe hasmade in the eighteenth 
century, that intelligent writer concludes:— Toutes 
« ces circonftaaces, reunies ont produit la plus grande 
Sdivite et une forte emulation dans le commerce des 
Europeens. Elies ont multiplie les confommations, et 
^ ce mouvement produileur ^particulierement etifavor^ 
able a la Francey devenue, vers le commencement du 
fiecle, proprietatre d'objets nouveaux de confommation. 

Avec le fccoitrs des denrees de nos Ijks d* Amcriquey la 
France a fonde une marine cohniale importantCy elle a 
fait ainfi valoir les marchandifes navales du Nord, pen- 
dant que les capitaliftes, les armateurs, et les negocians 
‘‘'Francois, en s^enrichiflknt par le Commerce, comme 
lesagens du gouvernement, par la part quails obtenoient 
dans la progreflion des impots fur les confominations, 
fe font livres a un luxe qui a augmente ledebouche des 
produits du fol et de Finduftrie des Contrees Meridio- 
nales de I’Europe/^ 

Arnould, Balance de la Commerce, p* 268 » 





C H A P. IV. 

*Trade bcnvcen the Britijh Weft Indies and North 
Anterica previous to the late Civil War.— Oftciul 
Account of Amei'kan Supplies, and their Value . — 
Ships and Seamen. — Returns. — Advantages rc~ 
fulting from this 'Trade to Great Britain. — Mea- 
fures adopted by Government on the Re-eftablifi- 
mcnt of peace. — Proclamation of the 2 .d July, 
1783. — Petitions from the Weft Indies. — Oppo- 
Jition of the Settlers in Nova Scotia, iAc. and the 
Ship-builders at Home. — Reference to the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. — Evidence taken by the 
Committee. — Their final Opinion thereon. — Pro- 
ceedings of Government . — Dejlritction of Negroes 
in the IVtft Indies hi confequence. — Acl of the 28 
Geo. III. Ch. 6. — Prefent State and Value of the 
Trade between the Britijh Weft Indies and the 
remaining Britifh Provinces in America. — The 
fame with the United States of America.— In- 
ference from the Whole. — ■Appends. 

AB O P K Hav I N G purpofely referved for feparate difeuf- 
AEon, the comrnerGial intercourfe between the 
Britilb Weft In^ and North America, I ftiall 
, now proceed to inveftigate its nature and extent, 
as it fubfifted previous to the late unfortuhate 

civil 
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civil war: and offer fome cpnliderations on the c hap» 
policy of Great Britain, in the regulations and iv., 
reftriAions (as they affefted the fugar iflands) 
which governmerit afterwards thought proper to 
^adopt concerning it, in confequence of the ac* 
kovvledgment of American independency : after 
which, I fhall endeavour to furnifh an account 
of the prefen t date of the Weft Indian trade, 
both with the United States, and the continen- 
tal colonies yet remaining to Great Britain. 

It may, I think, be affirmed, without hazard 
of contradiction, that if ever there was any one 
particular branch of commerce in the world, that 
called lefs for reftraint and limitation than any 
other, it was the trade which, previous to the 
year 1774, was carried on between the planters 
of the Weft Indies and the inhabitants of North 
America. It was not a traffick calculated to 
anfwer the fantaftick calls of vanity, or to adml- 
nifter gratification to luxury or vice ; but to pro- 
cure food for the hungry, and to furnifh materials 
(fcarce lefs important than food) fpr fupplying 
the planters in two capital objeifts, their build- 
ings, and packages for their chief ftaple produc- 
tions, fugar, and rum. Of the neceffity they 
were under on the latter account, an idea may 
be formed from the ftatement in the preceding 
chapter of the importation of thofe commodities 
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B p o K into Great Britain^ the cultivation of which mxift 
abtolutelyhaveftoppedwithoutthemeansdfcon- 
veying them to market. 

For the fupply of thofe eflential articles, lum- 
ber, filh, flour, and grain, America feems to have, 
been happily fitted, as well from internal circum- 
ftances, as her commodious fituationj and it is 
to a neighbourly intercourfe with that continent, 
continued during one hundred and thirty years, 
that our fugar plantations in a great meafure owe 
their profperity ; infomuch that, according to the 
opinion of a very competent judge if the 
continent had been wholly in the hands of a 
foreign power, and the Englifh precluded from 
all commerce or intercourfe with it, it is a very 
doubtful point, whether, in luch cafe, we fliould 
at this hour have poflefled a Angle acre of land in 
the Weft Indies. 

Xh E following is an official account of the total 
import from North America into the Britilh Weft 
Indian iflands for the years 1771, 1772* and 
1773, attefted by Mr. Stanley, fccretary to the 
commiffioners of the cuftoms in London, dated 
the 15th March 1775. 

Mr. Long. 


An 
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An ACC O U N T of the total import from ^ h At, 

■ . ' ■■ ■ I V. 

North America into the Briti& W 

Illands in the years 1771, 1772, and i 773 ‘ 


Species of Goods. 


From 
the Ufijtei 

From C.inada 
* and 

Nova Scotia. 

From New-- 
foundland* 

f '** 


f — 



Boards and Timber 

, Feet 

76, 76;, 69s 

23^,040 

a, 000 

Shingles .« 

NO 

59,586,194 

0 

0 

00 


Staves 

N® 

57,998.661 

27.350 


Hoops 

N* 

4,712,005 

16,250 

9,000 

Corn - ' 

Buflis, 

1,204,389 

24 


Feafe and Beans 

D“ 

64,006 

1,017 


Bread and Fiour 

Bbls. 

396,329 

99 * 


Ditto 

Kegs 

13,099 



Kice - 

Bbls. 

39,912 



Rice - Tierces 

21,777 



Filli 

Hhds. 

51,344 

449 

2,307 

Ditto » 

Bbls, 

47.686 

664 

202 

Ditto - Quintals 

0 

0 

2,958 

11,764 

Ditto 

Kegs 

3,30+ 

609 


Beef and Pork - 

Bbls. 

44.784 

170 

“4 

Poultry ^ 

Dozs. 

2,739 

10 


Horfes - 

N« 

7,«30 

28 


Oxen 

- N» 

3,^47 



Sheep and Hogs 

K" 

43.815 



Oil 

Bbls. 

3,189 

*39 

118 

Tan Pitch, and 





Turpentine 

D» 

*7.024 



Mafts - - 

N® 

*57 



Spars ** - 

N® 

3,074 

30 


Shook Gatks - 

N® 

53.857 

40 

^ 4 * 

Soap and Candles 

Boxes 

20,475 



Ox Bows and Yokes N® 

*,540 



Houfe Fratnes - 

N® 

6 zo 



Xron - - 

Tons 

3991 
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Of thi? great fapply, the value at the porti 
of delivery^ including frcightj^y^^^ aji 60,000 
fterling, or 720,000, ahnuany i confifling of 
about 1,200 annual cargoes j but it is proper to 
obferve^ that the vefiels ethploycd in this trade 
(tyhich were generally iloops and fchooners, lingle 
decked, and without topmafts) commonly made 
two, and fometimes three, voyages in the year; 
ib that the adlual number never exceeded in any 
one year 533, which w'ere navigated by 3,339 
feamen, including negroes : of the latter, the 
number was eftimated at about 1,000. Thus, 
the firortnefs and cheapnefs of the navigation in a 
great degree lupported the trade. 

The chief articles with which the Britifli Weft 
Indian iftinds fupplicd America,, in return for 
the produce of that continent, were fugar, rum, 
melafTes, and coffee. .Of rum, the quantity an- 
nually Ihipped thither, before the war, on an 
average of three years, was 2,800,000 gallons ; 
and the quantity of melaffcs was 250,000 gallons. 
This< laft may be confidered as fo much addi- 
tibnal rum, each gaUbn of melafles producing an 
equal quantity of fplrit of the American proof, 
which augmented the annual fuppiy of that ar- 
ticle to 3,050,000 gallons. The lupply of fugar 
was eflimated at 5,000 hogflaeads, of 16 cwt.; 
and of Coffee, at about 400,000 lbs. The value 
of the whole (including fotne other finall articles) 

V..'. .. ' 
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Was 42Q,oco fterling^ leaving a balance' of gh a i»* 
^. 300,000 in favour of the Aihericans, ivhich iv. 
was commonly paid in dollars, or bills of ex- 
change, furniibing them fo far with the means 
of remittance to Great Britain, ip. reduction, of 
their debts to the Britifli merchants. 

From this account of the exports from the 
Britith Weft Indies to the continental colonies, 
it appears that America, befides affording an In- 
exbauftiblc fource of fupply, was alfo a fare 
market for the difpolal of the planters pro- 

ductions ; fuch, I mean, for which there was no 
fuHicieut vent in Europe, efpecially rum; the 
whole importation of that article into Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, having been little more than 
half the quantity confumed in America, On 
W'hatever fide therefore this trade is coniidered, 
it will be found that Great Britain ultimately re- 
ceived the chief benefits refulting from it ; for 
the fugar planters, by being cheaply and regu- 
larly fupplied with horfes, provifions, and lumber, 
were enabled to adopt the fyftem of management 
not only moft advantageous to themfelves, but 
alfo to the mother-country. Much of that land 
vvhicli otherwife muft have been applied to the 
cultivation of provifions, for the maintenance of 
their negroes and the raifing of cattle, was appro- 
priated to the cultivation of fugar. By thefe 
'means, the quaiitity of fugar and rum (the moft 

profitable- 
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» o o K pro'fitablc of their (lapies) had increafed to a fur- 
^ ^ prifihg degree, arid the Britifli revenues, naviga- 

tion, and general commerce, were proport ionably 
augmented, aggrandized, and extended. Having 
ail advantageous market for their rum, the planters 
wt%e enabled to deal fo much the more largely 
with the mother-country. On tlie other hand, 
the Americans, being annually indebted to Great 
Britain for manufactures, in a larger fum than 
their returns of tobacco, indigo, rice, and naval 
ilores, were fufficient to difeharge, made up the 
deficiency, in a great degree, by means of their 
circuitous trade in the Weft Indies, foreign as 
well as Britilb ; and were thus enabled to extend 
their dealings with Great Britain. Thus the 
effedt was juft as advantageous to her, as if the 
fugar planter himfelf had been the purchafer to 
the feme amount, inftead of the Auierican / b ). 

Such 

(b) Dr. John Campbcll in his treatife, intituled, 

Altd iin^artial Conjideratimis m the $u»M Trade^\\~(i'^ has 
confidered this fubjeft in the fame lij>hf, and expreiTed him- 
felf as follows : “ As the inhabitants of the Sugar Colonies 
are continual purchafers from fuch as are fettled upon the 
continent of America, the amount of their purchafes con- 
; ^ a balance from them in favour of thofe of whom they 
purefaafe. But on the other hand, the inhabitants of the 
northern colonies drawing large and conftant fupphes of com- 
modities and manufaftures from hence, we, for the fame 
rrafoiij have a like balance; in our favour againft them. It 
is evident, therefore, that by their transferring the balance 

:'^'--due 
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Such having been the nature, neeeffit)?', and 
advantage of this commercial intcrcourfe, there 
was certainly every reafon to expcft that, on the 
termination of hoftilities, the fyftcm \vhich had 
unavoidably been interrupted and difarranged 
during the vvar,\vould revive as of courfe, and be 
re-eftabliflied under every poffihle encourage- 
ment. Accordingly, the liberal and accomplithed 
minifter, who was in the clireftion of the finances, 
Joft no time in prefenting to f^arliament a provi- 
fional bill for that purpofe; a copy of which the 
reader will find in a notefr^. 

By 



due to them in fatisfa^lion of that which is due from them 
to us, the whole accumulated profits uitiinately center with 
the inhabitants of Great Britain/* 

(c) The following is a copy of the American Intercourfe 
Bill which was brought in by the Right Honourable William 
Pitt, Chancellor of the Exchequer, March 1783. 


A Bill for the provifional elfablijdiment and regulation of 
trade and intercourfe between the fubjet^is of Great Britain 
and thofe of the United States of North Amei ica. 

WHEREAS the following thirteen provinces of North 
America, namely, New Hampfliirc, Madachufet’s Bay, R hodc 
Jfland and Providence Plantations, Conncdicut, New York, 
New Jerfey, North Carolina, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Pennfylvania, South Carolina, and Georgia, have lately 
been folemnly acknowledged by his Majcfly to be, and now 
are, free, independent, and fovereign S*^ates, by the name and 
defeription of the Uiiitqd States of America : 

Be it therefore emuSed and declared by the King’s Moll 
Excellent Majefty, by and, with the advice and confent of the 
Dords Spiritual and 'Temporal and Commons, in this prefent 

Parliament 
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K By what means thefe rcafonable expectations 
- of the planters, and good intentions of the mi- 
nifter towards them^ proved ill-founded and abor- 
tive, 

ParliriiTient affeniblcd, and by the authority of the fame, that 
all flatutes heretofore made to regulate the trade and com- 
merce between Great Britain and the Britifli Plantations in 
America, or to prolfil)it any intercoiirfe between the fame, 
/liali, i'o fir as they regulate or prohibit the intercourfe and 
commerce between Gr;j?ar Britain and the territories now 
compofng tile laid Uiiittd States of America, wholly and ab- 
foluteiy ceafe ; 

“ And whereas, whilfl the aforefaid Thirteen Provinces 
were annexed to and coiiPituted a part of tlie dominions of 
Great Britain, the inhabitants of the (aid provinces enjoyed 
all rights, franchife, privileges, and benelits of Britifli fiib- 
jetffs born in Great Britain, as well in refped to the trade and 
commerce with Great Britain as in other inibnees; and in 
confeqnenee thereof the fliips and veifels of the faid inha- 
bitants, being navigated in like manner as Britifli flops and 
vefleis are by law direded to be navigated, were admitted 
into the ports of Great Britain, with all the privileges and 
advantsges of Britifo-buiit fliips : 

And vv hereas, by the feveral laws now exiting, for regu - 
lation of the trade and commerce of Great Britain with 
foreign States^ the fubjeffs of the latter are, as aliens, liable 
to vanoiis. commercial refrrijflions, and alfo to various duties 
and cufloms at the fjorts of Great Britain, which hitherto 
have not been applicable to, or demandable from, the inha- 
bitants of the feveral provinces now compoflng the faid 
United States of America : 

And vvhereaf it is highly expedient that the intercourfe 
between Great Britain and the faid United States fliould be 
ellablifhed on the moft enlarged principles of reciprocal 
benefit to both countries ; bur, from the diflance toweea 
Great Britain and America, it muft ];>e a 

'.before ■■ 
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tive, and the fatal conrcqucnces w^ich flowed from 
the mcafures relbrted to by the Britilh govern- 
ment, I fliall now proceed to point out. 

The 

before any convention or treaty for anti regu- 

lating the trade and intercourfe between Great Britivln and 
the faid United States of America, upon a permanent loiintia- 
tion, can be concluded : 

“ Now, for the purpole of making a temporary regulation 
of the commerce and intercourfe between Great Britain and 
the faid United States of America, and in order to evince the 
difpohtion of Great Britain to be on.terms of the moft perfedi 
amity with tlie faid United States of America, and in confi- 
dence of a like friendly ciifpofition on the part, of the faid 
United States towards Great Britain, Be it further enacted, 
That from and after the the /hips 

and veflels of the fubjeds and citizens of the hiid United 
States of America, with the merchandizes and goods on 
board the fame, Hiail be admitted into all the ports of Great 
Britain in the fime manner as the fnips and velleis of the 
fubje^fs of other independent fovercign States; but the nrier- 
chaddizes and goods on board fuch Blips or veflels of the 
fubj^dls or citizens of the faid United States, being of the 
growth, produce, cr manufacture of the faid United State?, 
fliall be liable to the fame duties and charges only, as the 
fame merchandizes and goods would be fubjeCt to, if they 
were the property of Britifli fubjeCfs, and imported in Britifli- 
built lliips or veflels, navigated by Brkifli natural- born 
fubjeCts, 

And be it, further enafted. That during the time afore- 
faid, the fliips and veflels of the fubjefts and citizens of the 
faid United States, (hall be admitted into the ports of His 
Majefty’s iflands, colonies, or plantations, in America, with 
any merGhandizes or goods of the growth, produce, ormanii- 
fa6i:ure, of the territories of the afdrefaid United States, with 
liberty to export from His faid Majefty’s iflands, colonies, 

tit V 
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The preliminlry Articles of peace were iigned 
at Verfailks ott thfe 27th of January 1783 ; foon 
atter which, the houfe of commons having paffed 
a vote of cenfure on the treaty (with what regard 
to jullice or confdtency, it is not my bufinefs at 
prefent to inquire) this event was followed by the 
refignation of the miniftry by whom the treaty 
\vas adjufted. jrhe new adminiftration, it may 
be prefumed, had too many objects to attend to, 
on their firft elevation to power, to find leifurc 
for confidering the bufinefs of a commercial treaty 

or plantations in. America, to the fakl territories of the faid 
United States, any merchandizes or goods v/hatfoever; and 
filch merchandizes and goods, which lhall be fo imported 
into, or exported /rorn, the faid Britilh illands, colonies, or 
plantations, in America, fiiall be liable to the lame duties and 
charges only, as the fame iricrchandizes and goods would be 
fubje^t to, if tlacy were the property of Britifh natUral-born 
fubjefts, and imported or exported in Britifli-built ftiips or 
velfels, navigated by Britifli feamen. 

And be it further ena< 51 :ed, That during all the time 
herein* before limited, there fliall be the fame drawbacks, ex- 
emptions, and bounties, on merchandizes and goods exported 
from Great Britain into the territories of the faid United 
States of America, as ar^b allowed in the cafe of exportation 
to the iflands, plantations, or colonies, now remaining, or 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain, In America. 

And be further enabled, That all fljips and ved'els belong- 
ing to any of the citizens or fubje^ls of the faid United States 
of America, which fitail have come into any port of Great 
Britain fihee the together with the 

goods and merchandizes; on board the fame fhips and vefleJs^ 
ftiall have the full benefit of this 
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■ivith America. As, however, it was indlfpenfably 
neceffary to repeal the prohibitory laws which 
had exifted during the war, this was done by an 
adb palled for that purpofe ; but as to the reft, 
parliament took the fliorteft courfe poffible to 
fave themfelves trouble, by veiling in the crown, 
for a limited time, authority to regulate the com* 
mcrce with America in fuch mannner as his ma* 
jelly in council fhould deem expedient (d). 

New and extraordinary as it certainly was, 
that fuch extenfive authority Ihould be delegated, 
by parliament to the executive power, neither this 
circumftance, nor the proclamation, or order of 
council, that iflued in confequence pf it, on the 
ad July 1783 (afterwards renewed annually) ex- 
cited much inquiry. Although by this procla- 
mation, the importation into the Britifti Weft 
Indies of every Ipecies of naval ftores. Haves, and 
lumber, live Hock, flour, and grain of all kinds, 
the growth of the American Hates, was confined 
to firitilh ihips legally navigated ; and the export 
to thofe ftates of Weft Indian prod utft ions, was 
made fubje^l to the fame reftriftion ; while many 
neceflary articles (as falted beef and potk, filh, 
and train-oil) formerly fupplied by America, were 
prohibited altogether, it was conlidered as a mea* 
lure merely temporary and experimental j and 

(J) Vide Stat. aj Geo. III. c. 39* 

until- 
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S p o.K uDtil a plan of pertflanent i-egulatiQn ihould be 
Y^*: agreed to by both countries, it was thought neither 

'V jrripoiitick nor unjult, that Great Britain fliould 
rererve in her own hands the power of rcftraining 
or relaxing her fytlem of corn incrcial arrange- 
ments, as circuraftancea aiight arifc to render 
the exercife of fueh a power prudent and ne- 
cetfary. ■ 

In thefe reafons the Weft Indian merchants, 
and Inch of the planters as were refident in Great 
Britain, KCOfUieiced ; but on the firft meeting of 
a new parliament, in May 1784, (another change 
having taken place in tlie mean time in the 
Britifli adminiftraiionj^c/ tbebufinefs ofa corn- 
rncrcial intercourle between the Weft Indies and 
the Sl ates of America, prelied itfeif oil the atteh' 
tion of government with a force which was not 
toberefifted. Petitions, complaints, and remon- 
ft ranees, were poured in from every ifland in the 
Weft Indies. Some of the petitioners reprelentcd 
that they had not fix weeks provillons in ftore, 
and all of them anticipated the moft dreadful 
conrequences, if the fyftem of reftri^tion flrould 
be much longer perfifted ins expelling nothing, 

(f) The KlgJit HonaiiraWe had been 

C ha iTcellor of the Exchequer from loth July 1782- to 5th 
wApril 1733, was re-appointed to that oliiee, and alfo nouvl- 
liated i'irft Lord of th6^ Treaiiify, on the 27th of December 
i7S3, lbo4 after Avhioh the-pariiamcn^ «i 

ff Cl- .'-‘JC '. Avv;-. . "'A-C;lcfs * 
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•lefs than a general revolt of their llaves, in the 
apprehenfion of periftiing of hunger. 

On the other hand, the inhabitants of the re- 
maining continental colonies, efpecially fuch of 
the new lettlers there as were emigrants from the 
United States, promifed to themfelves the acqui- 
fition of fudden and immenfe riches from the vaft 
advance of price which it was forefeen their few 
exports, when no longer depreffed by competi- 
tion, would obtain at the Weft Indian markets. 
Every exertion, publick and private, was . there- 
fore made by their friends in Great Britain, to 
convince adminiftration, and innumerable pam- 
phlets were circulated to fatisfy the publick, that 
the Weft Indies might be very amply fupplied 
with every article of North American produce 
(rice excepted) from Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
the illand of Saint John. Hence they not only 
ftrenuoully recommended a fteady adherence to 
the fyftem of reftriftion on the part of Great 
Britain, but openly cxprefled their wifties, that 
the United States, might retaliate, by prohibiting, 
in return, Britifti Ihips from trading in the ports 
of Anierica. The complaints and remonftrances 
of the Weft Indians, they treated as the turbu- 
lence of difappointed faAion. They accufed them 
of having abetted the American rebellion, and 
their apprehenfiofts while wallowing in wealth, 
VoL. 11/ ■ Kk' of: 
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B O O K of ia fcsrclty of food w fpurned at and ridt- 
^ eiiledf as If hunger was no part of oUr nature. 

If is ImpofTible, I think, not to perceive in 
Ihefej, and iitnilar arguments, a lurking taint of 
refentment and malignity, the relicks of former 
provocation againft the Americans ; and at lead; 
as ardent a defire to wound the ne^ republick, 
through the Tides of the -Weft Indians, as to 
benefit Nova Scotia at their expence. Thefc 
paffions are among the frailties of our nature, 
and may be forgiven. But there was another, 
and a numerous daft of people, who ftood for- 
ward on this occafion, in fupport of the fyftem 
of reftridion and monopoly, on different ground : 
tiiefe were the fhip-builders, ftiip-owners, and 
theirvarious dependants in London ; whoafleded 
to believe, that if American Ihips were fuffered 
to take fugar from our illands, they would convey 
it — not to America, but—to foreign countries, 
and rob us of the carriage of it j or they miglit, 
it was alledged, enter into a competition with 
Britifti ill ips for the freight of goods to Great 
Britain. To this it was anfwered, that a limita- 
tion of tonnage to Ihips employed in the Ame- 
rican intercourre, to which the planters would 
not objed, confining it to veffels having only one 
deck, and not exceeding feventy or eighty tons, 
inuft fatisfy the nidft fcrupulous on that liead j 

. i ■ , . inatmuch . 
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inalmuch as fuch veffels could never be employed 
in tranfporting fugar acrofs the Atlantick, nor 
could they be got iiifured if fuch attempts fliould 
be made. But although this anfwer muft have 
fatisfied every well-informed and confiderate per- 
fon,ij; was found infufficient to filence the clamour 
which at that time was induftrioully propagated 
on the fubjeft of the carrying-trade, as if the 
future exiftence of the commercial navigation of 
Great Britain had been involved in the dif- 
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So vehement was the uproar, that the miniller 
himfclfwas compelled to give way to the torrent* 
Although Mr. Pitt was now placed at the head 
of the Britilh adminiftration, he found himfelf 
unable, on his return to power, to enforce his 
firfl intentions on this fubjedl. Inflead of re- 
viving the proviOonal bill which, a few months 
before, he had prefented to parliament, he thought 
it advifeable to refer the confideration of the 
whole matter to the lords of the committee of 
privy council for the affaii*s of trade, by whom 
many of the Weft Indian merchants and planters, 
refident in Great Britain, were interrogated on» 
the fubjeft i and the writer of this had the honour 
to be of the number. It was readily admitted 
by the fugar planters, that on every principle of 
honour, humanity, and juftice, the unfortunate 
loyalifts of Canada and Npya Scotia were entitled 
K k-aV- ■ ^ tO''. 
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to a preference of their cuftom, provided thofe 
provinces poliefled, in any degree, the means of 
fupplying their wants; but this, they contended, 
was the main point in difpute. They therefore 
requefted, that before any permanent regulations 
fliould be adopted by government, enquiry might 
be rnadc, ift. How much of the annual confump- 
tion of American ftaples thofe provinces hadfup- 
plied hitherto ? and, adly. how far, from their 
prefent, or probably future, fituation, they might 
be (uppofed capable of exceeding their former 
produce and exports ? 

' Sue H an enquiry was accordingly entered uporr, 
and abundance of evidence colledted on the fub- 
jefl ; when it appeared, frpiii the cuftom-houfe 
returns, that of 1208 cargoes of lumber and pro* 
vifions imported from North America into the 
Britilh fugar colonies, in 1772, only feven of 
thofe cargoes were from Canada and Nova Scotia ; 
and that of 701 topfail veflels, and 1681 floops, 
which had cleared outwards from North Ame- 
rica to the Britiih and foreign Weft Indies, only 
two of the topfail veflels, and eleven of the floops, 
-were from thofe provinces. It flood therefore 
incontrovertibly proved, that, previous to the 
war, the fupplies which they afforded, did not 
amount to a proportion of the whole confump- 
tipn of the fugar iflands, in any degree worthy 
national attention 5 and, on the fecond groiind of** 
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enquiry, it was i^ewn refpedling Canada, not only 
that the naviga/ion of the river Saint Lawrence 
was fo greatly obftrucfted by the iee in the winter, 
and by wefterly winds in the fummer, as to render 
. more than one voyage in the year impradlicablej 
but that in the province itlelf, the climate renders 
the crops of wheat altogether precarious. It 
Was proved, that in the years 1779, 1780, 1781, 
and 1782, the fcarcity in Canada had been fuch, 
as to occafion the export of all bread, wheat, and 
flour, to be prohibited by authority j and it w-as 
fhewn that, at the very time of the enc]uiry, a 
fliipin the river Thames wasaS:ually loading with 
flour for Quebec. On the whole, it appeared 
that, although in favourable feafons (as in 1774) 
there might fometimes be found an overplus of 
grain, beyond the confumption of the Inhabitants, 
yet that a regular and lufBcient fupply could by 
no means be depended on from that province ; 
that the frequency of difappointment mull prove 
an infurmountable obftruftion to new inhabitants 
fettling there with a view to the cultivation of 
wheat i and, with regard to lumber, the price of 
labour in Canada was fuch, as to cut off all hopes 
of fupply from tlience, even if the navigation 
had been fdbjeft to no delay and obftacle what- 
ever. ■ 

i RESpEctiNG Nova Scotia, it was fliewn that 
f it never had, at any one period, produced grain 
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fufficient for the fuftenance of its inhabitants ; it 
had never exported any lumber worthy the name 
of merchandize j and fo far from having any to 
export, it appeared that a confiderable importa- 
tion into the province was at that time taking - 
place, from the oppofite fide of the bay of Fundy, 
to enable the new fettlers at Port Rofeway to 
build houfes for their own refidence. 

Lastly, as to the ifland of Saint John, it was 
proved that, like Nova Scotia, it had never yet 
furniChed food enough t© keep its few inhabitants 
alive, nor exported any one article the produce 
of the ifland. Its fituation, within the gulph of 
Saint Lawrence, flint it up from all intercourfe 
during five months of the year ; and its fogs, more 
prevalent and durable than even thofe of Nova 
Scotia, rendered the country too uncomfortable 
for population, while lar.d remained unoccupied in 
happier climates, 

Thk advocates for the prohibitory fyftem, 
however, were not eafily filenced. They declared 
it would be more for the intereft of Great Britain, 
that the Weft Indians ihovild be deprived of 
American fupplies altogether, rather than, by 
leceiving them from the United States in Ame- 
rican veflTels, contribute to aggrandize the naval 
power of the new republick. They maintained, 
that the fugar ifletnds had refources within themig 
felves, whichy Widi pccafionifl aid from Great'* 
. ■ ''l^ritain, ,. 
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"Britain, might enable them to exift very comfort- c h a p. 
abiy, even though the accuftomed intercourfe tv. 
with all parts of the American continent was cn- 
tirely cut off. If not, it was triumphaatly afted, 
in what manner were they fupported during the 
war, when all regular communication with the 
United States was fupprefled 

In reply to this objeftion, it was proved that 
the Britifh fugar iilands, during the war, had been 
very badly fupplied, both with lumber and pro- 
vifions ; and at an expence which, if it had con- 
tinued, would have been equally ruinous with 
the not being fupplied at all. Their chief re- 
fource was the American veffcls that had been 
captured in their way to the French iflandsj a 
refource which had terminated with the war, and 
at befl proved fo uncertain and inadequate, that 
many of the Britifli iilands had been driven by 
neceffity to the worff of all applications (as Britilh 
colonifts) of their labour ; the raifaig provifions, 
and cutting lumber upon their own eftates. In- 
liead of direding their attention to the culture 
of thofe valuable a.hd bplky ftaples which con- 
tribute, in fo eminent a degree, to form the dig- 
nified mafs of fupport which the Britilh naviga- 
tion derives from her dillant colonies, they had 
been compelled to change their fyftem : They 
had abandoned the cultivation of fugar, and 
applied their land and labpur to the purpofes of 
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BOOK raifing food. In What degree the Brkifli naviga-* 
tion and commerce had fuffered by this meafure, 
ctiftom~houfe books would demonftrate 
From that authority it would appear, that in 
1 777, previous to the capture by the French of 
any of the fugar iflaods, the import of fugar into 
England only, had fallen fliort of the import of 
1774 upwards of 45,000 hoglheads, of 16 cwt. ; 
in value nearly one million, creating a lofs in 
freight of 1 50,000 on that article alone, and a, 
defalcation in the publick revenue of 300 a 
day, for every day in the year! Here then, it was 
faid, was a full and fatisfadlory refutation of the 
popular clamour on the lubjed of the carrying- 
trade. Compared with thefe lolTes, and their 
confequences to every part of the empire, fo 
inconfiderable, fo truly contemptible was the 
trifling mterfcrence of American foaliops, carrj^ing 
food to invigorate the hungry labourer, and 
timbers to repair mills and houles, that it feemed 
not to be an objtd dfeferving a moment’s folicir 
tude in the breaft of a great nation. 

Such were, in part, the evidence and argu- 
ments offered on behalf of the Weft Indies; and 
if the Queftion had met with unprejudiced and 
temperate difcuflion, I am inclined to think, 
notwithftanding the jealous and monopolizing 
fpirit of tra^ph, that regulations widely different 
from the prelent fyftem of reftridion and ckcIu- 
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fion towards America, would have been cfta- c h ap. 
blitbcd i but, unfortunately, the private interefls 
of fpme, and the prejudices and palfions of others, 
were- allowed to mingle in the inveftigation. I 
am aware that, in common cafes, it ill becomes 
an undiftinguiflied individual to arraign the wif- 
dom and propriety of the national councils ; but 
although there is a degree of refpedl: due to men 
in authority, which i would willingly preferve, 
yet I dare not maintain it either by the violation 
or the fuppreflion of truth. The confequences 
which flowed from the proceedings recommended 
and adopted on this occafion, will prefently be 
feen ; and they cannot be remembered with indif- 
ference. I'o fupprefs fadts, therefore, in which 
the interefts of humanity are fo deeply con- 
cerned, is to facrifice both the dignity and utility 
of hiftory ; the great end of which is to make the 
errors and mifcondudl of One let of men, a lefon 
and a warning to their fucceflbrs. 

The cafe was, to fpeak plainly and undilguif- 
edly, that the committee of council, to whom 
the confideration of this important bufinefs de- 
volved (with the beft intentions I believe, for it 
cannot be fuppofed that they wifhed to injure 
the Weft Indian colonies) fuffered themfelves to 
be guided in their refearches by rpen who had 
refentments to gratify, and fecrct purpofes to pro- 
mote. Some of thefe, were perfbhs whom Ame- 
rica 
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38 p o K rica had profcribed fpr their loyalty, and unjuftly 
Yi- deprived of their pofleffiOns. That they had be- 
come, on this account, objects of compaflion, and 
claimants on the publick of Great Britain, Ttiavc 
no wifh to deny ■, but, without doubt, they were 
the laft men in the world whole opinions Ihould 
have been adopted, concerning the eftablifliment 
lyltem of reciprocity and con veniency between 
the mother-country, and that which they had 
left. To fuppofe that fuch men vvere capable of 
giving an impartial and unbialfcd teftimony in 
fuch a cafe, is to fuppole they had divefted thcm- 
felves of the common feelings of mankind. 

T H E firll enquiries of the committee of council 
(thus influenced) were direded to difprove the 
aflertions contained in an addrefs of the aflembly 
of Jamaica, concerning the diftrefs in which that 
ifland was ftated to be, at that time, involved, 
from the want of provifions and lumber. Al- 
though thofe alTertions were abundantly con- 
firmed by the declarations and fubfequent con- 
dud of the governor himlelf, to whom theaddrcls 
was prelented (ej •, tbeir lordfliips reported, that 
the aflembly were by no means warranted in the 
ftrong tefiiis they had ufed j it appearing, they 
iaid, “ from private letters laid before them, that 
the fcarcky complained of c/ij When 

Sir Arch. Campbell. f 
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ihcirlordfhips were humbly delired to communi- 
cate the names of the parties who had written 
fuch letters, timt fome judgment might be formed 
what degree of credit vvas due to their teflimony, 
againft that of the legiflature of the colony, they 
refufed, with tokens of manifeft difpleafure, to 
difclofe them. 

Their lordlhips, in the next place, proceeded 
to eftimate the refources of Canada and Nova 
Scotia j and in contradiftion to the evidence and 
conclufions which had been given and adduced 
by the Weft Indian merchants and planters, they 
iiflerted, in general terms, “ that the exportation 
of grain from Canada would revive and increale, 
provided the Well Indian market was fecured to 
the inhabitants of that province and they 
added, “ that feveral perfons of great experience, 
were of opinion, that an annual export of 
300,000 bulhels might in a few years be de- 
pended on.” They admitted that the natftal 
impediments in the navigation of the river Saint 
Lawrence, might affeft the fupply of lumber, but 
denied that this circumftance would injure the 
trade in flour. They ftated, “ that Nova Scotia 
would be able in about three years -to fupply 
great quantities of lumber, and moll of the other 
articles which the Weft Indies are in want of from 
North America, provided grants of land were 

properly 
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propferly made and (ecured to the inhabitants I 
for that (although the fea-coaft is rocky and 
barren) the interior parts, and the banks of the 
rivers, have as fine a foil as any part of the world, 
admirably fitted for dairy farms, and the growth of 
garden vegetables " 

They averred, “that the dimate of Nova 
Scotia is fine and healthy ; that the new fettlers 
were induftrious, and that the neutral French 
who Hill remain (when no longer in a precarious 
ftate with refpedl to the government under which 
they are to live) would probably follow the ex- 
ample of the new fettlers, and learn from them 
to improve the country; efpecially if due encou- 
ragepient Ihould be given to their induttry, by 
fecuring them proper markets.” Their lordfhips 
were further affured, from good authority, that 
upon the like encouragement, the population of 
Nova Scotia would be increafed. 

%ucH a detail of probabilities, provifoes, and 
poffible contingencies, with the mention, among 
other refourefcs, of dairy farms and garden vege- 
tables, feemedj to the dilappointed planters, tome- 
thing very like derifion and mockery. They com- 
plained, that inftcad of affurances of relief, they 
were put off with airy conjedures, with frivolous 
and may ; with promifes inconfiftent with 
the lajeys of natdre, and with declarations negatived 
both by experience and reafon ! 

'Ih 
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■ In truth, the argument which appeared to have 
moft weight with their lordfhips themfelves, was 
that which (tacitly admitting all expedlatlon of 
fupply from Canada and Nova Scotia to be chi- 
merical and delufive) took for granted, that by 
excluding American Ihips from the ports of the 
Weft Indies, Great Britain would find full em- 
ployment for as many additional veflels as Ame- 
rica formerly employed in that commerce, and 
reap all the profits which America reaped, of 
which they calculated the freightage alone, at 
the annual fum of ^.245,000 fterling. 

On the whole, the lords of the committee 
.ftrongly recommended a ftridl and rigid ad- 
herence to the mealure of confining the inter- 
courfe between our Weft Indian Iflands and 
America, to Britifli Ihips only, as a regulation of 
abfolute neceffity ; confidering any deviation from 
it, as expofing the commerce and navigation of 
Great Britain to the rivalry of revolted fubjeits, 
now become ill-aft'edted aliens. They exprefled, 
indeed, fome apprehenfion, left the congrefs of 
the United States might retaliate, by prohibiting, 
in return, Britifli veflTels from being the carriers 
between them and the Britifli Weft Indies ; but 
feemed to think this circumftance not very pro- 
bable, inafrauch as the people of the United 
States would, in that cafe, they fakl, fuffer much 
^more than any of his Majefty’s fubjedts j a conclu- 
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It p o lion hot very decifive ; tire experience of all ages 
abundantly provingy that confiderations of in- 
tereft are frequenly overpowered by motives of 
refentment. 

These doftrines and opinions of the lords of 
the ebmmittee of council were unfortunately 
approved and adopted in their fullefl extent by 
' the Britilh government j and the only folitary 
hope which now remained to the inhabitants of 
the .Weft Indies w'as, that the apprehenfion of 
their lordlhips, concerning American retaliation, 
was ill-founded j and that the United States, not- 
withftanding the prohibitory fyftem ot Great 
Britain, would ftiil open their ports to Britilli 
lliipping ; and freely indulge them with tlic 
liberty of importing the produds of the Britiili 
fugar iflands ; carrying away American produce 
in return. The planters could not indeed but 
forelee a very great expence, delay, and uncer- 
tainty attending fuch circuitous navigation ; but 
to this they were prepared to fubmit, as the only 
alternative of efcaping inevitable and impending 
deftrudion. ' 

But there was this misfortune attending the 
fugar planters, that their wants were immediate; 
and of a complexion affeding not only property, 
but life. Whatever rclburces might ultimately 
be found in the opulence and faculties of the mo- 
tlrer-ppuntry, it was tmjpolTible, in the nature of^ 
. '-things,' 
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things, to expeift from fo diftant a quarter an chap. 
adequate fupply to a vaft and various demand, 
coming fuddenly aiHl unexpe< 9 :edly. Many of 
the fugar iflands too had fuffered dreadfully un« 
der two tremendous hurricanes, in 1780 and 
1781, in confequencc whereof (had it not been 
for the cafual afliftance obtained from prize- 
veffels) one half of their negroes muft abfolutely 
have perilhed of hunger. Should fimilar vifita- 
tions occur, the moft dreadful apprehenfions 
w^ould be realized j and I am forry to add, tkai 
realized they were ! 

I HAVE now before me a report of a commit- 
tee of the affembly ot Jamaica, on the fubjedt of 
the Have trade, wherein the lofs of negroes in that 
idand, in confequence of thofe awful concuffions 
of nature, and the want of fupplies from America, 
is incidentally flat ed. It is a document of the 
bed authority ; and the frdlowing extraft from it 
while it abundantly acquits the Weft Indian mer- 
chants and planters from the charge of turbu- 
lence and faction, which on this occafion was il- 
liberally brought againft them, wall, I hope, lerve 
as an awful leflbn to future minifters how they 
fuffer the felfiftmefs of party, and the prejudice 
of perfonal refentment, to have an influence in 
the national councils. . \ 

“We fliall now (fay the committee) point 
/out the principal caufes to which this, mortality 
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of our flaves is juftly chargeable. It is but too 
well known to the houfe, that in the feveral 
years 1780, 1 7 Si, 1784, 1785, and 1786, it 
pleafed Divine Providenee to vifit this illand with 
repeated hurricanes, which Ipread defolation 
throughout moft parts of the ifland ; but the 
paridles which fuffered more remarkably than the 
reft, were thofe of Weftmoreland, Hanover, Saint 
Janies, Trelawney, Portland, and Saint Thomas 
in the Eaft. By thefe deftrudlive vifitations, the 
plantain walks, which furniCh the chief article of 
fupport to the negroes, were generally rooted up, 
and the intenfe droughts which followed, def- 
troyed thofe different fpecies of ground provl- 
fions which the hurricanes had not reached. 
The ftorms of 1 780 and 1 78 1 happening during 
the time of w'ar, no foreign fupplies, except a 
trifling afllftance from prizs-veflels, could be ob- 
tained on any terms, and a famine enfued in the 
leeward parts of the ifland, which deftroyedmany 
thoufand negroes. After the ftorm of the 30th 
of July 1784, the lieutenant-governor, by the 
advice of his council, publifhed a proclamation, 
dated the 7th of Auguft, permitting the free 
importation of provifions and lumber in foreign 
bottoms, for four months from that period. As 
this tvas much too fhort a time to give fufficient 
. notice, and obtain all the fupplies that were ne- 
ccflfary, the fmall quantit'^^^^ rice, an(\ 
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other provifions, which were imported in confe- 
quehce of the proclamation, foon role to fo exorbi- 
tant a price as to induce the aflembly, on the 9th 
of Novemljer following, to prefent an addrels to 
the lieutenant-governor, requefting him to pro- 
long the term until th6 latter end of March 1 785 ; 
obferving, that it was impofiible for the natural 
produdions of the country to come to fuch ma- 
turity as to be wholefome food, before that time. 
The terra of four months not being expired when 
this addrefs was prefentcd, the lieutenant-governor 
declined to comply therewith i but on the ift of 
December following, the houfe reprefented, that 
a prolongation of the term was then abfolutely 
jieceffary : They obferve that, perfuaded of the 
reludance with which his honour would be 
brought to deviate from regulations which he 
felt himfelf bound to obferve, it would give them 
much concern to addrefs him on the fame occafion 
a fecond time, were they not convinced that it 
was in a cafe of fuch extreme necefhty as to juf- 
tify fuch a deviation. Accordingly, the lieutenant-, 
governor, by the advice of his Majefly’s council, 
direded, that the time formerly limited fhould be 
extended to the 31ft of January then next eu^ 
fuing (rySf) ; but, at the fame time, he informed 
the houfe, that he was not at liberty to deviate 
any longer from the regulations which had been 
/fftablifhed in Great? Britain. 
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“ From the 31ft of January 1783, therefore^ 
the ports continued ihut, arid the fufterings of 
the poor negroes, in confequence thereof, for fome 
nionths afterwards, were extreme : Providentially, 
the feafons became more favourable about May, 
and confiderable quantities of corn, and ground* 
provifions were gathered in by the month of 
Auguft ; when the fourth ftorm happened, and the 
lieutenant-governor immediately thut the ports 
againft the exportation of any of our provifions 
to the French and Spanifh illands, which were 
fup])ofed to have fuffered more than ourfelves ; 
but not thinking himfelf at liberty to permit the 
importation of provifions in American veflels, the 
productions of the country were foon exhaufted, 
and the ufual attendants of fcanty and unwhole- 
fome diet, dropfies and epidemic dyfenteries, 
were again dreadfully prevalent in the fpring and . 
fommer of 1786, and proved fatal to great num- 
bers of the negroes in all parts of the country. 

“ On the 2oth of October in that year, hap- 
pened the fifth dreadful hurricane, which again 
laid wafte the leeward pariflies, and completed 
the tragedy. We decline to enlarge on the con- 
fequences which followed, left we may appear to 
exaggerate i but having endeavoured to compute, 
with as much accuracy as the fubjeCt will admit, 
the humbei* of our flaves whofe deftnrCtion may 
be fairly ^ttnbute4 to th^ repeated calamities, . 
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.and the unfortunate meafure of interdifting fo- 
reign fupplies, and for this purpofe compared the 
imports and returns of negroes for the laft feven 
years, with thofe of feven years preceding, we 
hefitate not, after every allowance for adventitious 
caufes, to fix the whole lofs at fifteen thoufand : 
This i^umber we firmly believe to have 

FERISHEB OF FAMINE, OR OF DISEASES CON- 
TRACTED . BY SCANTY AND - UNWHOLESOME 
DIET, BETWEEN THE LATTER END OF I7S0, AND 
•IHE BEGINNING OF I787,’’ 



Such (without including the lofs of negroes in 
the other iflands, a.nd the confequent diminution 
in their cultivation and returns) was the price at 
which Great Britain thought proper to retain her 
exclufive right of fupplying her fugar iflands i|^h 
food and neccffariesl Common charity mufl 
compel us to believe (as I verily da believe) that 
this dreadful profcrlption of fo, many thoufand in- 
nocent people, the poor, unoffending negroes, was 
neither intended nor forefeen by thofe who re- 
commended, the meafures that produced it. 
Certainly no fuch proof was wanting to demon- 
Ib ate that the refentments of party too frequently 
tuperfede the common feelings of our nature. 
It Is indeed true, that the evil did at length in 
fomq meafure fiirnilh its own remedy : The in- 
habitants of Jamaica, by appropriating part oif 
their lands and labour to the railing of ptovilipn?,^ 
b ’ -bv :b;:" L I a ; 
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T O O K and the hewing of ftaves, found fome refource. 

happily for the other 
iflands,^ United States did not, as was appre- 
heftded, adopt any foheme of retaliation ; fo that 
Britiih vcflels ultitpately obtained the profits of 
the carriage (whatever it was), between the Weft 
Indies and America; and thus at length the 
, fyftein became recc^nized and confirmed by the 
leg'iflature (f). 

Bxtt, 


(f) By the aSrh Geo- III, c. 6. which took efFe<^?l the 4th 
of ^Xpnl 17RS, is eii^^led, That no goods or commodi- 
ties Whatever fliail he imported or brought from any of the 
territories belonging to the United States of America, into 
any of his Majeily ’s Weft India Iflands (in which defeription 
the Bahama Iflands, and the Bermuda, or Somers Iflands, are 
included) under the penalty of the forfeiture thereof, and alfo 
of the fliip or veffel in which the fame fhall be imported or 
brought* together with all her guns, furniture, ammunition, 
tackle, and apparel; except tobacco, pitch, tar, turpentine, 
hemp, mafts, yards, bow fprits, ftaves, heading, boards, 
timber, /hnigles, and lumber of any fort ; horfes, neat cattle, 
ilieep, hogs, poultry, and live ftock of any fort; bread, bif- 
cuit, flohr, peafe, beans, potatoes, wheat, rice, oats, barley, 
and g^ain of any fort, inch commodities, rcfpe<ftively, being 
the growth or produiftioii of any of the territories of the fa id 
United States of America ! And that none of the goods or 
commodities herehi before excepted, enumerated, and de- 
feribed, fltall be imported or brought into any of the faid 
iflands from th^ territonea of the faid United States, under 
the like penalty of the forfeiture thereof, and alfo of the fhiji 
or yeffeiin which the fame (hall be fo brought^ 

p'^to^ether with all her guns^furniturej^ ammunition^ taek^ 
y apparel,; except hr in Britifti- built illips^ 

owned by his M fubjeds^ and navigated according to 
I Iaw.^B)fan^^ afbrd^ articles ai^ to 
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jBut, whatever benefit has accrued to the 
mother- country’s from the regulations and ar- 
rangements which the Britifh parliament thus 
confirmed and perpetuated^ it is certain that her 
remaining colonies in North America^ at whofe 
inftance and for whofe benefit the fcheme of ex-- 
clufion and refl:ri< 9 :ion was principally promoted, 
derived few or none of thofe advantages from the 
iueafure, which they had promifed to themfeives 
in the outfet. They difcovered, when it was too 
late, that the decrees of Providence were irrevo- 
cable. The river Saint Lawrence remained, as 
ufual, locked up feven months in the year by an, 
impenetrable barrier of ice; and Nova Scotia 
ftill continued inexorably fterile ; lb much fo in- 
deed, that the very men who, in 1784, had con- 
fidently reprefented this province as being capable, 

in 

be brought from any of the foreign iflancls, under the like 
peiralty, except in times of public k emergency and diftrefs, 
when the governors of any of our iflands, with the advice and 
conlent of the council, may authorize the importation of 
them by Britifli fubjefts in Britifh-built fliips for a limited 
time.” Such is the law as it now ftands with regard to the 
import of American articles into the Britifli Weft Indies: ' 
Concerning the export of Britifli Weft Indian produce to the 
United States, it is permitted to export, in Ihips Britifli-built 
and owned, any goods or commodities whatfoever, which 
were not, at the ftrtie of pafllng the afl, prohibited to be ex- 
jioited to; any foreign 30 untiy in Ev»rope, and alfo fiigar,me- 
laflb, coffee, cpcoa-nuts, ginger, and piementot bond being 
given for the due Isttitdtng of the fame in the -United States. 
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BOO R in the courfe of three years; of fupplying all' tli’e 
V I. Weft Indies with lurhber and provifions, found 
it neceftiiry, at the end of thofe throe years, to 
apply for and obtain the infertion: of a claufe in 
the prohibitory aft, to authorize the admiffion of 
both lumber and provifions into that province 
firom the United States. On this circumftance 
it is unneceflary to anticipate the refteftions of the 
reader ! 

In confequence of this permiffion, there were 
fliipped in the year 1790, from the United Str4te3 
to Nova Scotia alone, 540,000 ftaves and head- 
•ing, 924,980 feet of boards^ 285,000 ftiingles^, 
and 16,000 hoops ; 40,000 barrels of bread and 
meal, and 8o,Ooo bufhels of grain ; an irrefragable 
proof that Canada had' no furpl us of either lumber 
or grain beyond her own confumpt ion, or un- 
doubtedly the Canadian market would have been 
reforted to, in preference to that of the United 
States. And thus vaniflied all the golden dreams 
and delufive promiles of a fufficient fupply from 
Canada and NoVa Scotia to anfwer the wants of 
the Weft Indies j and the prediftions of the plan- 
ters and merchants have been verified and con- 
firmed by the experience of years. I regret that 
l am unable to furnilli the reader with an accurate 
account of the aftual exports from thofe pro- 
vinces to the Weft Indies fince the war (the re- 
port of the committee of counts oh Iho Have 

"'.trade,. 
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thwle, though fraught with information in’ all chap. 
ether cafes that relate to the commerce of the iv- 
colonies, being hlent on this head) or of the hfli 
vVhich they fend annually to the fugar iflands. 

T he quantity of this latter article imported into 
the Britifli Weft Indies from Newfoundland, oil 
an average of four years (1783 to 1 786, both in- 
clufive) was 80,645 quintals 

The exports, for the year 1787, from the 
Britifh fugar illands to all our remaining Ame- 
rican poffeffionsj Newfoundland included, con- 
fifted of 9,89 1 cwt, of fugar, 874,580 gallons of 
rum, 81 cwt. of cacao, 4 cwt. of ginger, 26,380 
gallons ot melaftcs, 200 lbs. of piemento, 575 
cwt. of coffee, 1,750 IbSi of cottonwool, and 

fgj The imports, into Jamaica from Canada, St. John’s, 
and Nova Scotia, between 3d of April, 1783, and the 26tli 
of Ot^lober 1 784, have been (lated in a report of the AlVembiy 
of that liland. The ^‘negative catalogue” is very copious. 

.No dour,; — no fliip-bread or bifeuit, no Indian-corn, or other 
rncai, — no horfes, cattle, fl>eep, hogs, or poultry.~The only 
provifions were, one hundred and eighty bufhels of potatoes, 
and 751 hogdleads and about 500 barrels of ikited fi/h, — 
rather a fcanty allowance ft 3 r the rnaiutcnance of 30,000 
white people, and 50,000 blacks, for the fpace of nineteen 
months - Of lumber, fee. the quantity was 510.038 feet, 

20 bundles of hoops, and 301,324. flungles. ■Pret'ious to 

the vvar, on an average of the five years from 1768 to 1772, 
the whole imports into Jamaica from Canad«i, Nova Scotia, 
and St. Jbhn'sv were 33 barrels of flour, 7 hogfheads of lifli, 

S barrels of oil, 3 barrels of tar, pitch, and turpentine, 36,000 

ihingks and flaves, and a7j^3S lu mber. 

* ■ , , L I 4 • ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ 
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» O P K Ibme fitiall articles, fruit, ^ of little account j 

the value of the whole, ^reeably to the 'Current 
prices in London, was 100,506. I’js. 10 di 
fterling, and the Ihipping to which it gave em- 
ployrnent was nomihalljr 17,875 tons, navigated 
by ij|$l7 leaitien. As this however includes 
repeated voyages, the quantity of tonnage and 
the number of men muftbe reduced one-half. 

To the United States of America the fame 
year the exports in Britifh fliipping w'ere thefe ; 
19,921 cwt. of fugar, 1,620,205 gallons of rum, 
I24 f cwt. of cacao, 339 cwt. of ginger, 4,200 
gallons of melaffes, 6,450 lbs. of piemento, 3,246 
lbs. of coffee, 3,000 lbs. of cotton wool, 291: 
hides, and 73 7 barrels of fruit. 

The value in fterling money, according to the 
prices current in London, was 5^. 196,460. 8 j. as 
hath been ftatecl in the former chapter 
The amount of the freight on thefe exports, and 
alfo on American produdiions fupplied the Weft 
Indies, is the monopoly which Great Britain has 
exadled by her late regulations. It cannotthere- 
fore be faid, that if flie has loft much, flie has 
gained nothing ; but eftimating her profit at the 
titmdft, to what does it amount, compared with 
the coft of the purchafe ? Admitting it even' to 
Hand at the fum fixed by the committee of coun-» 

(ij Humber of veflefe {includiog repeated voyages) 386V 
toimage 43,380, irten 4,854. 
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‘ how fubordinate is fuch. a confideration, 

when placed in competition with the future 
growth and profitable exiftence of our fugar 
ifiands, the whole of whole acquirements center in 
the bofojftl of the mother-country, enriching her 
manufadtures, encouraging her fiflieries, uphold- 
ing the credit of her funds, fupporting the value 
of her lands, and augmenting, through a thoufand 
channels, her commerce, navigation, revenues, 
ftrength. Wealth, and profperity ! 

On the whole, it is a conJlderation of very fe- 
rious importance that the benefits of the prefent 
reftraining fyftem are by no means commenfurate 
to the rilk which is incurred from it. Jamaica, 
it is true, in time of fcarcity, may find fome re- 
fource within herfelf, and America has not yet 
adopted, and perhaps may not adopt, meafures 
of retaliation j but it muft always be remembered, 
that every one of the Weft Indian illands is occa- 
fionally fubjedt to hurricanes, and many of them 
to exceffive droughts, which, by deftroying all 
the products of the earth, leave the wretched 
negroes no dependence but on imported provi- 
ifions fupplied them by their owners. Antigua 
has been frequently rendered by this calamity a 
feene of defblation, as it was particularly in 1770, 
and twice again, in the years 1773 and 177S- 

Sliouki 
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Should the fame irrefiftible vifitation overtake 
thefe unfortunate countries hereafter,- — as the 
planters have no veflels of their own, and thofe 
of America are denied admittance iritd their ports, 

' — how are even the moft opulent among them to 
avert frorh their unhappy labourers the miferies 
of famine, which in a like cafe fwept off' fuch 
numbers in Jamaica? Concerning the permiffion 
that is held out to the planters to refort, In time 
of emergency, to the foreign iffands, it is fo niani- 
feftly nugator}’’, that I choofe not to fpcak of it 
in the language which my feelings would dic- 
tate (k). 

Compared with the danger thus impending 
over the feeble and dcfencelefs Africans, the incon- 
veniency whicii of late has been felt and com- 
plained of in Great Britain, from the high price 
of Weft Indian commodities, deferves not the 
confideration of a moment. It is the necefl'ary 
and unavoidable cohfequence of our own arrange- 
ments. Yet, perhaps, it is this circumftance 
alone that comes home to our feelings 5 and to 

this 

(k) Under the prefent limited intercoiiffe with America 
(exclufive of the uncertainty of being fupplied at all) the 
Weft Indians are fnbjedl to three fets of devouring mono- 
polift$v ift* The Britifti lliip-owners, 2d. Their agents 
at the ports ia Ameriba. 3d. Their agehts or factors at the 
chief ports in the iflands, all of whom exadl an tinnatural 
profit from the planter ; by which means thofe moft efiential^ 
iieceflariCs, ftaves and lumber, have rikix in p*^icc no lefs than 



tills caufe, more than to any other, I verily be- 
lieve, may be attributed the clamour which has 
been induftrioufly excited againfl the planters, 
concerning their fuppofed ill uhige of their ue- 
groes. Difcotitent at the high price of fugar, is 
Called fympathy for the wretched, and the mur- 
murs of avarice become the diftates of humanity^ 
What inconfiftency can be more grofs and lamen - 
table ! We accufe the planter of cruelty to his 
flaves, and contemplate, at the fame time, with 
approbation or indifference, our own commercial 
policy, under which many thoufands of thofe un- 
happy people have already periflied, and to which 
(1 grieve to add) many thoufands more will pro- 
bably fall a facrifice ! 

37 per cent, as the following comparative tabic will de - 
jnonlirate : 

prices of flaves^ lumher^ ^c, at KingJIon, famaica^ dwino^ 
i:oo periods \ the firffrom to 1775 (both years inclujive) the 

fccondfroTn 1788/0 1791. 



1772. 

^773* 

1774- 

17- 

» A 

Fii ll Period : 

£>* 

5. 


$• 

£• 

X* 


X* 

ReJ Oak Staves 

per M. 8 

0 

% 

0 

s 

10 

9 

0 

White Oak Staves 

per M. 9 

20 

9 

10 

10 

0 

II 

Q 

PUch-plne liumber per M # S 

0 

9 

0 

9 

10 

10 

0 

Common Lumber 

per M. 6 

10 

7 

to 

% 

10 

9 

10 

%% Inch Shingles 

per M* % 

0 

2 

5 

% 

AO 

2 

|0 


1788. 

1789. 

1790, 

17 

91. 

Second Period : 

£* 

jr. 


s. 


X. 

X’- 

x« 

Red Oak Staves 

per M. 14 

20 

14 

0 

10 

10 

12 

0 

White Oak Staves />er M. 1 5 

0 

IS 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

Pitch-pine Lumber ^er M. 14 

0 

12 

5 

xt 

10 

12 

0 

Common Lumber 

per M. 13 

0 

10 

0 

9 

10 

10 

0 

inch Shingles 

per M. 3 

0 

3 

0 

^ 2 

15 

2 
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APt*ENC)IX 

TO 

OP BOOkVL 

» 6 O K This work having (1799) reached a third cditioii^ 
VI, it is with infinite fatisfa<ftion the author has an oppor- 
tunity, in this place, of prefenting to his readers the 12th 
article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navi- 
gation between his Britannick Majefty and the United 
States of America, concluded at London the igth of No- 
vember 1794, and finally ratified by the American Houfe 
of Reprefentatives on the 30th of April 1796. What 
efieft the author^s arguments in the preceding chapter 
produced on this occafion, he prefames not to fay. That 
fome of the fa£ts which he ftated had a very confiderable 
influence on the minds of his Majefty's minifters, he has 
been afTured from high authority ; and indeed it were 
injurious to the charadter of thofe miniftets to fuppofe 
that they had not. The 12th article is exprefled in the 
Words following : XII. His Majefty confents, that it 
(hall and may be lawful^ during the time hereinafter 
** limited, for the citizens of the United States to carry 
to any of his Majefty’s iflands and ports in the Weft 
Indies from the United States, in their etun vejf ls^ not 
being above the burthen of feventy tons^ any goods or mer- 
chandizes, being of the growth, manufacture, or pro- 
** duce of the faid States, which it is or may be lawful 
to carry to the faid iflands or ports from the faid States 
** in B ri tifli veflels \ and that the (aid American veffels lhall 
befubjcCl^ to no other or higher tonnage duties 
^ or charges than (hall be payable by Britiih veffels in 

^Vthe 
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5^ the ports of the United States; and that the cargoes of 
the faid American veflels fhall be fubjedl there to no 
other or higher duties or charges than fhall be payable 
on the like articles if imported there from the faid States 
in Britifli veflHs- 

And his Majcfty alfo confents, that it fhall be 
lawful for the faid American citizens to purchafe, 
load, and carry away in their faid veflels, to the United 
States, from the faid iflands and ports, all fuch articles, 
♦‘ being of the growth, manufaiiure, or produce of the 
“ faid iflands, as may now bylaw be carried from thence 
to the faid States in Britilh veflTels, and fubjedk only 
to the fame duties and charges on exportation to which 
“ Britifh veflels and their cargoes are or fhall be fubjedt 
“ in fimilar circumftances* 

“ Provided always, that the faid American veflels do 
carry and land their cargoes in the United States only ; 
“ it being exprefsly agreed and declared, that, during the 
“ continuance of this article, the United States will pro- 
‘‘ hibit and reft rain the carrying any melalles, fugar, cofFec, 
‘‘ cocoa, or cotton, in American veflels, either from his 
Majefty’s iflands or from the United States, to any part 
of the world, except the United States, reafonable fea 
“ ftores excepted- 

Provided alfo, that it fliall and may be lawful, during 
the fame period, for Briiifli veflels to import from the 
« faid iflands into the United States, and to export from 
the United States to the faid iflands, all articles what- 
ever, being of the growth, produce, or manufadlure of 
the faid iflands, or of the United States refpe^lively, 
which now may by the laws of the faid States be fo im- 
“ ported^ and exported ; and that the cargoes of the faid 
“ Britilh veflels fhall be fubje^t to no other or higher 
“ duties or charges, than lhall be payable on the fame 
articles if fo imported or exported in A mericim veflels. 

“ It is agreed that this article, and every matter and 
thing therein contained, to be in force 

. . ■ ■■ ♦V during. 
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BOOK during the continuance of the war in which his • 

VI. is now engaged; and alfo for two years from and 

after the day of the fignature of the preliminary or other 
articles of peace by which the fame may be terminated. 

‘‘ And it is further agreed, tliat at the expiration of tlie 
Cud term, trie two contradiing parties will endeavour 
further to regulate their commerce in this refpedf, ac- 
cording to the fituation in which his Majefcy may then 
find himfeif with re^pe<^^ to the Weft Indies, and with 
a view to fuch arrangements as may beft conduce to the 
^ mutual advantage and extenfion of commerce."^ 
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CHAP. V. 

Charges brought againjl the Planters introduBory of 
Opinions and DoBrines the Dejign of vqhich is to 
prove, that the Settlement of the Britifi Planta- 
tions Was improvident and unwife. — Peflimony of 
the JnfpeBor-Gensral on this SuhjeB, and Ani~ 
madverfons thereon. — Erroneous Idea concerning 
a difinB Interef between Great Britain and her 
Sugar Iflands.—Phe National Income and the 
Profits of Individuals arifing from thofe I (lands 
confidered feparately. — Opinions of Pofletlnvaite 
and Child. — Whether the Duties on PV f Indian 
Commodities imported fall on the Conftmer, and 
in what Cafes P — Drawbacks and Bounties : Ex- 
planation of thofe Terms, and their Origin and 
Propriety traced and demonftrated. — Of the Mo- 
nopoly-compaB its Nature and Origin. — Re- 
fintlions on the Colonifs, emtmerated ; .and the 
Benefits refulting therefrom to the Mother Country 
pointed out and illufirated. — Advantages %vhich 
would accrue to the Planter, the Revenue, and the 
Public, from permitting the Inhabitants of the 
Weft Indies to refine their raw Sugar for the 
Britijh Confimption.— Unjuft Clamours rat fed in 
Great Britain on any temporary Advance of the Weft 
Indian Staples.-— -ProjeB of eftablifJnng Sugar 

Plant atiom 
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Plant atiom in the Eajl Indies under the Pi 
tcElion of Government confidered.—RenionJlrance 
'which might he offered agahtji this and other 
Meajiires . — Conclufion. 


After fo copious a difplayas hath been given 
of the prodigioufly increafed value of thefe im- 
portant ifiands, during the fpace of a century and 
a half, which have nearly elapied fince their firll 
lettlement, it pray be fuppofed that the conduel; 
of Great Britain towards them (notwichftanding 
the proceedings on which I have prefumed to 
animadvert in the foregoing chapter) has gene- 
rally been founded in kindnefs and liberality ; 
and that the murmurs and complaints whicli iiave 
fometimes proceeded from the planters, when 
new and heavy duties have been laid on their 
flaples, have been equally ungrateful and unjufti 
the faftidious peevilhnefs of opulent folly, anti 
furfeited profperity. 

Charges to this efFeft have indeed been fre-t 
quently uged againft the planters of the Weft In-, 
dies, with a Ipirit of bitternefs and rancour, 
which inclines one to think, that a fniall degree 
of envy (excited, perhaps, by the fpiendid appear- 
ance of a few opulent individuals among them, 
refident in Great Britain) is blended in the accu- 
lation. They would therefore have remained 
unnoticed by me, were they not, on frequent occa- 

fionsa 
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'j^ons, introdudory of cloftrines and opinions 
as extraordinary in their nature, as dangerous in 
their tendency j for, ilipported as they are by 
perfons of ability and influence, they cannot fail, 
if adopted by minifters, and carried from the na- 
tional councils into meafures, to widen our recent 
wounds, and make a general malTacre of our 
whole fyftem of colonization. 

Of thefe do£trines and opinions, fo far as they 
concern the Britifli plantations in the Weft In- 
dies, the following is a fair abfl;ra(9: and abridge- 
ment : 

First. That the fugar iflands have been fet- 
tled by Britifli capitals which might have been 
employed to greater advantage at home, in carry- 
ing on and extending the manufa<5lures, the 
commerce, and agriculture of Great Britain. 

SECONDLY. That the money expehded upon 
Weft Indian eftates, is in general far from 
yielding a profitable return to the nation, inal - 
much as even a good crop does not leave the 
owner fo much as fix per ce«/.,onhis capital, after 
payment ofexpences. 

Thirdly. That the duties on Weft Indian 
commodities fall altogether on the confumer. 

Fourthly. That the feveral prohibitory 
laws which have been made, tending to force the 
confumption of Britifh Weft Indiait produce 

VoL, 11. Mm upon 
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BOOK upon the inhabitants oF Great Britain, have vefted 
vr; in the planters a complete monopoly of the Bri- 
tjiij market, at the coft, and to the manifeft in- 
jury, of the Britifti confumer, who might other- 
wife purchafe fugars, Sec. from the foreign iflands, 
20 or 30 per cent, cheaper than in thole of Great 
Britain. 


Fifthly. That from this great difparity of 
price between Britilh and foreign fugars, the 
former cannot be made an object of export from 
Great Britain, by any other means than by granting 
drawbacks and bounties out of the exchequer ; 
the Britilh exporter being otherwife unable to 
ftand the competition ot prices in the foreign 
market;— a policy, which is pronounced to be 
dangerous and deflruiTtive. 

The inference which is drawn from thefe pre- 
mifes is plainly this, that, confidering the cxpcncc 
of protecting them in war, the fettlement of fugar 
plantations in the Weft Indies was improvident 
and unwife ; and that their further extenfion and 


i.mprbvement would not promote the general in- 
terefts of the Britilh empire.^ 

It is probable that thefe, and limilar notions 
of the fame tendency, but of more extenfive ap- 
plication, were originally difteminated with no 
other view,, than, by depreciating the value and 
importance; of all colonial fettieraents, to recon- 
cile the nation to thofc raHi and inconfiderate 
* proceedings. 
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f)roceedingSj which terminated in the lofs of chap. 
America. They have had their day; and, like 
other fpcculations and endeavours as vain and 
ineffeftual, might have been configned, without 
injury, to oblivion. As, however, the manifed 
aim of fuch dodlrines is to induce the legillature 
to adopt meafurcs that in their con fequences may 
check and impede the further progrefs of the co* 
lonifls in a line of cultivation, in which, under 
the exprefs encouragement of government, they 
have already embarked their fortunes, and ap- 
plied their faculties, it becomes neceflary, in a 
work of this kindi to confider them with fome 
degree of attention. 

It might indeed be alledged, and with great 
truth, that nothing can more clearly expofe the 
nakednefs of that dodtrine which affedls to con- 
fider the fugar iflands as unprofitable to the na- 
tion, than a plain and fimple difplay of the pro- 
duftions which they furililh, the market which 
they create for our manufadtures, and the fliip- 
ping to which they give employment. And fucii 
a difplay hath already been exhibited in the pre- 
ceding chapters : but, unfortunately, there prevail 
many popular prejudices againft the colonies, 
which are difficult to remove, becauie they are 
founded not in reafon but felfiflinefs. Opinions 
tl^s entrenched, are only to be ©neountered by 
M m a recalling 
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BOOK recalling to the publick attention, fuch ellablifhetl 
3^ I * principles and fadts as, being built on experience, 

neither tophiftry can perplex, nor felf-intereft 
elude. 

In moll of the late fpeculative fyllems that I 
have feen, which have treated of the Britifh co- 
lonies, there appears this great and fundamental 
error, that their interells in general are confidered 
as diftindt from, and in fome refpedls oppofed to, 
the general interells of the empire. We fpeakof 
them indeed as our colonies, and of their inhabi- 
tants as otir fubjedls ; but in our dealings, we are 
apt to regard them with a fpirit of rivalry or 
jealoufy, as anunconnedledor hollile people, whole 
profperity is our detriment, and whofe gain is our 
iofs. 

Intimations to this effedt were, I admit, 
promulgated by very able writers at an early pe- 
riod, concerning new England, and fome other of 
the colonies in North America ; but none of 
thofe writers ever confidered the plantations in 
the Weft Indies in the lame point of view. They 
knew that the greatell benefit of colonies, is the 
produdlion of ftaple commodities different from 
thofe of the mother- country j an advantage almoft 
peculiar to luch of our plantations as are fituated 
in the fouthern latitudes. This necefl'ary dif- 
tindrion feems Itoweyer to have efcaped the no- 
f-" ' : V ■ : , ; tice 
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"^tice even of thofe who admit that the money 
which is veiled in t!ie fugar iflands, is in faft 
Britiih property, and that the profits and returns 
ariling from it, center in Great Britain, and no 
where elfe j another advantage peculiar to our 
Weft Indian fettlements. Yet the truth un- 
doubtedly is, that the fugar planters, generally 
{peaking, are but fo many agents or ftewards for 
their creditors and annuitants in the mother- 
country j or if, in feme few inftances, they arc 
independent proprietors themfelves, it is in Great 
Britain alone that their incomes are expended, 
and their fortunes ultimately veiled. The pro- 
duce of the fijgar iflands therefore ought, in all 
reafon, to be confidered as Handing precifely on 
the lame footing with the produce of the mother- 
country. The fugar made in them is raifed by 
Britilh fubjefts, and the fale of it (as far as it can 
anfwer any profitable purpole to Great Britain) 
confined to the Britifh market. In the aftual 
confumption of the commodity within the king- 
dom, the money which it colls is only transferred 
from the hand of one inhabitant into that of 
another : hence, be the price high or low, the na- 
tion at large is not one {billing the richer nor the 
poorer on that account. But, of whatever is 
confumed at home, the value is faved,and of what- 
ever is exported abroad, and paid for by foreigners, 
Mm3 the 
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the amount is fo much clear gain to the king- 
dom 

Neither, ought the national profits arifing 
from their cultivation, to be eftimated, in any 
degree, by the profits which are made by the 
feveral individual cultivators. The income which 
the nation derives from her fugar plantations, 
comprehends the whole of their produce. The 
income of the cultivators confills only of the very 
finall proportion of that produce which is left to 
them, after paying duties to government, freights 
and commiffions to the Britilh merchants, and 
the intereft of their debts to Britifli creditors. 


It is indeed a^ery poflible that a concern may be 
lucrative to the publick, which is ruinous to the 
individual. That the nation has been benefited 


in ten thoufand ways from her plantations in the 
Weft Indies, no man of common fcnfe or com- 


(b) It is the pradice tvith fotne writers, in treating of 
foreign commerce, to cpntider every branch of it as unfa- 
vourable to the nation, in which the imports are of greater 
value than the exports ; tliat is, they ftrike a balance on the 
cuftom-houfe entries, and confider the excefs either way, as 
the mcafure of the national advantages, or difadvantages, of 
Inch a trade. Perhaps the application of this rule to moll 
branches of fordsn cohimerce (rightly fo called) is not im- 
proper ; and it will extend, I arn afraid, in a great degree, to 
pur trade with the Eaft Indies t but from, what has been faid 
in the text, tire reader will perceive the grofa abfurclity of 
briiigipg pur intercourfe with the Wefl Indies to the fame, 
1 la ndard ; and that oil r /»»/«; /yiav/, and not export to them , is 
to be cdnfidered as the mcafure of. their value. 


mou 
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■''•mon candour ever denied, until the motives that 
I have already affigned, gave birth to a contrary 
pretence; and that many individual proprietors 
have, at the fame timCj fuffered conliderably by 
adventuring therein, I ana afraid it is too notorious 
to difpute. 

But the argument that comes more imme- 
diately home to the bulk of the community, is the 
very prevalent idea which I have before flightly 
noticed, that all the produ<51;s of the Britilli Well 
Indies, and more efpecialty the great article fugar, 
are from twenty to thirty per cent, dearer than 
thofe of the foreign plantations. Againfl this 
circumftance, (if it were well founded) it might 
foem fufficient to oppofe the national benefit 
arifing generally from the whole fyftem ; but the 
confumer, mindful of himfelf only, conceives that 
he ought to have permiflion to purchafe fugar 
at the cheapen rate, wherever he can procure it. 
The refiner, whole aim it is to buy cheap and 
fell dear, claims the fame privilege; to which 
indeed there would be lefs objedlion, if he would 
confent that another part of his fellow-fubjeds, 
the growers of the commodity, fltould enjoy the 
fame freedom from commercial reftraint which 
he requires for himlelf. Unluckily however, the 
Ia6t itfelf is altogether destitute of foundation. 
The exiflence of fuch difparity of price, inde- 
pendent of accidental and temporary fluduations, 

M pa 4 is 
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BOO K is neither true nor poffible, as is demonftratcd by 
the magnitude of the Britifh export, both of raw 
■ and refined fugar, for the fupply of foreign mar- 

kets •, it being evident, that foreigners would not 
refort to our market for the purchafe of a 
commodity, w^hich they might buy cheaper at 
home (cj : Nor do I recoiled when it was other- 

wife. 

fcj Refpet^jng the French higar iilancls, I can fpeak of my 
own knowledge. Moll of their larged planters having 
adopted the praidice of claying^ they pay lefs attention to the 
inanufa^lure of good rnttfcavado than is given to it in our 
illands. This latter thereforej being generally of inferior 
quality, may be fold proportionally cheaper than ours ; but 
whenever it is of equal goodnefs, the price alfo is equal, and 
fometimes higher. Of twelve famples of mufeavado fugar 
produced to me in Saint Domingo, as of the bell quality of 
Jucre brut made in that iflancl, I could not honedly pronounce 
that any one was well manufadlured ; and 1 am perfuaded I 
could have purchafed better fugars in Jamaica at a left price 
than was alked for thofe. This was in 1791, foon after the 
revolt of the Haves, when it might have been fuppofed that the 
didrelfes of the French planters would have compelled them 
to fell their fugars more reafonably than they had done for 
feveral years before. In faa, the only damn for afeertaining 
the relative value of foreign and Britifli fugar, is the price of 
each at the colonial market ; inftead of which, the price always 
referred to, vs the price in Europe^ the charges of freight, 
duty, &c. are added to the original coll. The not attending 
to this neceflary diftinftion, has probably given rife to the 
very erroneous idea above noticed, whicii has occafioned 
more ill-will and grqundlefs complaint againll the Britifli 
fugar pianter, than any other circumflance. Wlrile I am on 
this fubjeft it may not be improper to take fome notice of 
thf? difparity |)etween the profits obtained on their fugar by 
, thQ. 
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wife. There was indeed a time when England, 
having no plantations of her own, was compelled 
to purchafe of foreign nations, and at their own 
prices, many articles of prime neceffity, for a 

fupply 
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the Briiifti and French planters in Great Britain and France, 
In a French pnblicaiioii of chara6fer, * the author Bates the 
whole year’s import into France on an average at 

13O5OCO caiks, valned at 90 million of iivres, equal to 
,r.fter. 3 , 937 ,Soo- 

Againft this value he fets the duties and im- 
pofts, viz. .Livres, 

Duties of the weftern domain - - 5,600,000 - £. 245,000 

Ditto in the Weft Indies - - 7,344,000:^- - 321,300 


Ditto on 50,000 caflis confum- 1 

ed or refined in France 3 4559^>^^^ 

'Total of impofts and duties, including the 
charges of Government, civil and mili- V 
tary, in the iflands - *• - -i 


566,300 

200,900 


767,200 


According to this ftatenient, 
thefe fugars are valued, fe?' 
calk, at - - - - - 

And the duties thereon cfti-T ^ 

mated at - - ^ - 3 ^ ^ 

Leaves, clear of duties - - 24. 17 9J fteriing money. 

Let us now look to Britifti fugars. 

J fuppofe 14 cwt. a good average weight pe?' calk at fale, 
and that a B 5 s. /rr cwt. was a high medium of price in 
Great Britain (duty, &c* included) for feveral years pre- 
vious to^the revolt of the flaves in St. Domingo: 

1 compute 

* Tua Vieiliard, &c, 1785. 
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^ OO K fupply of which, thofe very nations ftow refbrt 
VI, the Britlih market. “ Before the fettleinent of 
our colonies (fays Poftlethwaite) our manufac- 
tures were lew, and thofe but indiiTerent. la 

tliofe 

I compute the public k charges, civil and military, paid in 
our iflands by grant of iiflembly, at not lefs than 200,000 ]* 
fir annum : 

And that this refls as a charge upon their fugars of about two 
fn illiiigs pir cwt. 

The amount of thefe colonial impofts upon a can< of 14 cwt- 
will therefore be - - - £.1 8 o 

The Britifli duties which were formerly paid on 

importation were 12 j. - 8 12 o 

In all, calk - - £* i o o o 

Then, fuppofing the grofs value of one calk of 

14 cwt. at 45J. to be - - ^.31 jo o 

Pedii< 5 t publick impofts and duties - lO o o 

Leaves - - £.21 10 o 

N. Bi 5 I. Bs. (the French Duties) is rather lefs than i^per 
cent, on the value, and lol. the impofs and duties paid 
by the Britifli planters, is 31 -J- per cent. 

From the precediiig calculation it appears, that out of looL 
value of the French planter's fugar, there is left him, after 
payment of duties to his government abroad and at home, 
82I, — But to the Britiih planter, out of his fugar, no more, 
than 681 . 5 s.— and although the grofs apparent value of the 
Britifli planter’s hogiliead of fugar is higher than that of the 
French planter's by iL 4s. 3d, yet he receives, after paying 
t lie taxes upon it, lefs than the other by 3I. 7s. gd.— «Thi$ 
fiipcrior advantage enables the French planters to pay a higher 
price for negroes, and to carry on their plantations at a 
greater expeace tfian the Englffii.*---circiimftances which pro^ 
bably make the fcale betAveen the plan^ of the two nations, 
.nearly even. . „ ' 
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(tbpfe days, we had not only our naval ftores, but 
our (bips, from our neighbours. Germany fur- 
nilbed us with all things made of metal, even to 
nails, Wine, paper, linens, and a thoufand other 
things, came from France. Portugal fupplied us 
with fugar. All the products of America were 
poured into us from Spaing and the Venetians 
and Genoefe retailed to us the commodities of 
the Eall Indies, at their own price '* The f imc 
account is confirmed by Sir Jofiah Child. “ Por> 
tuguefe fugar (fays this author) before we had 
plantations of our own, fold for feven and eight 
pounds ilerling the cjuintal or cwt. and it is a 
remarkable and well known circumftance, after 
that the cultivation of indigo in Jamaica, was fup- 
preffed by an exorbitant duty of near £.zo the 
hundred weight. Great Britain was compelled to 
pay to her rivals and enemies 200,000 annually 
for this commodity, foeffential to a great variety 
of her moft important raanufadures. At length, 
the duty being repealed, and a bounty, fome time 
after, fubftituted in its place, the provi trees of 
Georgia and South Carolina entered upon, and 
fucceeding in the culture of this' valuable plant, 
fupplied, at a far cheaper rate than the French and 
Spaniards (receiving too our manufadures in 
payment) not only the Britifh confumption, but 
alfo enabled Great Britain to export a furplus at 
an advanced price to foreign markets. 
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BOOK If thefe writers then were well informed, and 
^ the commercial world has thought higlily of their 
***’'"''*^ induftry and knowledge, it would be difficult to 
prove (though it is eafily faid, and as eafily denied) 
that the fettlement of the Brltiffi fugar plantations 
was unwife or improvident ; nor will it be found 
very eafy to point out any other channel in which 
the money which has been expended in their 
improvement, could have been applied to greater 
national benefit. Againft. advantages of fuch 
magnitude and permanence as I have fliewn to 
refult from thofeGolonies, and the various branches 
of our commerce dependent thereon, neither the 
lofs to individuals in the plantations, by impro- 
vident fehemes in the outfet, or improper con- 
dudl in their fubrequent purfuits, nor the tem- 
porary inconvenience which is fometimes fuf- 
tained by the purchafers and confumers at home, 
from an occafional advance of price in fome few 
of the colonial produfls, outweighs in the fcale 
of reafon a feather ! 

I SHALL now proceed to confider thofe other 
pofitions and doiftrines which have been advanced 
concerning the duties that are paid, ahd the 
drawbacks that are granted on the produds of 
the Britifh fugar iflands, and fliall afterwards treat 
{bmewhat largely of the monopoly compadt, or 
the privilege which the planters of thofe iflands 
poflefs, bf Supplying exelufively the Britifli con- 

lumption 
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fiimption of fugar, and other articles. The fub- chap, 
jedl is naturally dry, and not fufceptible of orna- ^ 
ment ; but its importance will not be dilputed, 
and perhaps there are but few commercial regula- 
tions whofo principles arc lefs undcrftood than 
thole of the compaA laft mentioned. 

The points to be conildered are briefly com- 
prifed in tlie following objections : — It is af- 
ferted. 

First, That the duties which are Icyieil on 
the produ< 5 ls of the Britifli Weft Indies imported 
into Great Britain, though paid in the firft in- 
ftance by the proprietor or importer, ultimately 

fall on tlie confumcr, and on him alone ( d) . 

Secondly, 

( t!) The following are correct tables of the duties payable 
at this time (1792) on the principal articles of Weft Indian 
produce, both in Great Britain and the United States of 
America : 

Duties fay able upon Importation' hito Great Britain of 
the Produce of the Bt UiJli Wejl Indies, agreeable fa die Cm- 
JoUdaftd Ah, mop of which are drawn back upon Exportation. 

£• j C- t- «■ 

Refined fugar, cwt. 4 i8 8 Indigo, niahogany. 

Mule* lugar, - -0150 Nicaragua wood, 

Rumy/t^^rgallonjCiif- logwood, rigninn- 

toms 5 J. excife vitie, and fufiick^ 

4.?. 3 - o 4 8 

Piemento, ^er lb. o o 3 * Coffee, ffr cwt. 036 

Cocoa, 

^ If the Coffee is for home confumptmt^ it pays a further duty of 
3 /* So per ewto to the cujloms^ and 6 f//. per Ih. to the excife 
Cocoa alfo^ if for home cot ftsmptmij pays 6do per 

6ld.perlho 
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SficoNoiY, That the praftice of allowing 
drawbacks on their re- eJcport, is dangerous and 


deftruftive^ 

Thirdly, 

£■ 

Cocoa, ditto, - - 0 

Gum Guaiaciim, 009 

Ginger, black or 

Jalap - - 0 0 9 

white, per cwt. 0 

Aloes, cwt. ^ 6 10 8 

Cotton, from any 

Sarfaparilla, lb. 0 0 8 

place in Brltilh 
bottoms* yiT/?. 

T a mar i nd s, red , cw t * i 0 6 

ImpoJI of the Unitetj $ 

TATES upon West Ikdxa 

Produce, 

Cents, 

Cents 

t)iflHIed fpirits, if more 

forty per cent, above 

than X.Q\\pcr cent, below 

proof - - - 30 

proof, /6T gallon - - ao 

li of more tlian forty 

If more than five, and 

per cevt, above proof .40 

not more than ten, /»er 

1 

0 

clent* below - - 2 1 

MelalK;s “ • - 3 

If of proof, and not more 

Coifee, -per pound - 4, 

than five per cent, be- 

Cocoa “ - - I 

low - - - 22 

Piemento • - **4 

If above proof, but not 

Indigo - - • - 25 

exceeding twenty per 

Cotton “ - * 3 

cent, - - -25 

Tonnage on foreign vef- 

If of more than twenty, 
and not more than 

fels per ton *■ - 50 


N. B. Os:e hundred Cents is equal to a Spanij7: Dollar, 

Not Id's than 50 Gals, to be iinportecl into the United States. 

*4!* An addition of ten />«* centum to be made to the feveral 
rates of duties before fpecified and inipofed, excepting rum, 
which fnail be imported in fliips or vclTels not of the United 
States^.- ^ 

^5^ Brown er Mufeavado fvigar, wo/ of the BritKh plant- 
^aioas, is fubje^lj on its importation into Great Britain, to a 

.duty 
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Thirdly, That the monopoly of fupply chap. 

'V ■ 

veiled in the planters is partial, oppreffive, and 
unjuft. 

I SHALL coniider thel’c feveral pofitions in the 
order in which I have placed them. The invef- 
tlgation of them is necefiary to the completion 
of my work, and, with a few general oblervations, 
will conclude my labours. 

If daily experience did not evince that argu- 
ment has very little effeft on the avarice of go- 
vernment, and the felfilh prejudices of indivi- 
duals, it might be a matter of wonder that the 
firft, of thele pofitions (in the full extent to which 
it is carried) thould ever be ferloully repeated, 
after the clear and unanfwerable refutation w'hich 
has been given to it, both in parliament and from 
the prefs, a thoufand times ; and what is more, 
by lad experience in a thoufand inftances ! So 
long, however, as it continues to be the language 
of prejudiced or interefted men, it is the duty of 
the planters to give it attention ; and although 
they may have nothing new to offer on a quef-' 
tion which has been fo frequently and fully invef- 

tigated, 


duty of £. 1 - 7/. ad. and white or clayed fugar of foreign 
growth to 5 s. (id. the ewt ; Eaft Indian fiigar being 

ranked among the company’s imports as ntanufaftured goods, 
pays 1^.57. l6r. ^d, fer cent. advaltrtm. It is all white or 
clayed fugar. 
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B o o K ligated, they have no reafon on that account td 
V t* _ be filcnt ; inafmuch as the doftrine itfelf has not, 
unfortunately, the grace of novelty to recom- 
mend it. . 

The planters then have affirmed, and they 
repeat, that there is nOt an axiom in mathema- 
ticics more inconteflible than this maxim in com- 
merce, that the value of all commodities at market 
depends entirely on their plenty or fear city, in propor- 
tion to the demand or confumption, — If the quantity 
at market is not equal to the demand, the feller 
undoubtedly can, and always docs, fix his own 
price on his goods. On the other hand, when 
the quantity at market greatly exceeds the vent 
or demand, then it is out of the feller’s power to 
influence the price, for the plenty will neceflarily 
keep it down in fpire of his utmott endeavours to 
raife it. 

The truth therefore undoubtedly is, that in 
the latter cafe the original coR of the goods, and 
all fubfequent charges thereon, fuch as freight, 
warehonle rent, duties and taxes of all kinds, are 
objects of no concern to the buyer. The quan- 
tity, and the quantity alone, regulates the price 
at nuuket, and augments or diminiflies the pro- 
fits of the feller. If the demand be great, and 
the quantity fmall, the feller has fometimes an 
opportunity not only of reimburfing himfelf the 

original 
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(yiginal coft, and all fubfequent charges and 
dudes, but likewife of making great profit be- 
fides. Reverfe the circumftances, and he finds 
himlclf a confiderable lofer. All this is the ne- 
ccffary and unavoidable nature of commercial 
adventure, which is only profperous as it contrives 
io feed the market properly; or, in other words, to 
make the fupply no more than adequate to the 
demand : Thus the taxes on leather, foap, can- 
dles, malt, beer, and fpirits, by enhancing the 
price to, may be faid to fall on, the confurners ; 
for as the manufafturers have it in their power, 
fo they proportion the fupply to the demand, 
and bring to market no more than fufficient to 
anfwer the confumption, and if, after all, they 
cannot obtain a living profit, they ceafe to deal 
in thofe commodities. 

It is the fame in regard to tea, wines, and other 
commodities, the growth or manufafturc of fo- 
reign nations, over zahofe exports we have no con- 
iroul. The merchant importer governs his im- 
ports by the demand which he computes there 
w'ill be at the Britilh market for the commodity ; 
and ceafes to import fuch gvoods as he finds will 
not yield him a profit, afrer the duty and all other 
charges arc rcimlnirfcd. 

But, in the cafe of articles which the fituation 
and necelfities of the owner bring to fale, and for 
which no other vent can be found, it is irapoffible 
VoL. II. N n that 
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?. o o K that any duties or taxes which the comracKtity 
''"t* ntay have paid in its wdy to market, can have any 
clFe€t on the price ; for the price arifes from the 
demand, and the demand from the buyer’s wants, 
which it would lae abfurd to fay the laying any 
duty can create, or the hot laying it diminifli. — 
Thus, when wheat is fcarce, the price rifes ; and 
two or three good barvefls make it cheap again, 
without any reference to the land-tax whether it 
be 3 j. or4,f. and without any regard to the 
farmer’s expences. Nor will corn afterwards 
bear a good price, until the ftock is leffened l>y 
exportation, or otberwite, to fuch a quantity as 
is barely fufficient for home confumption. Efops, 
hay, cyder, and a thoufand other commodities, 
are fubjctt to the fame rule. 

Such too is precifely the fituation of the Wed: 
Indian planters : they are compelled to fend their 
goods to market, or ftarve ; and (with a few un- 
profitable exceptions) there is no market to which 
they are permitted to refort but that of Great 
Britain. Their produce therefore, when brought 
to fale, can obtain no other than its natural 
price,! mean that price which a greater or lefs 
lupply necelTarily and naturally creates. The 
confumers of fugar neither care for, nor enquire 
after, its original coft, or the duties and charges 
which it has paid in its w'ay to market. The 
importer however muft pay the duties before he 

can 
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Can bring his fugar to faie, for no man will buy 
unlefs the duty is firft cleared j and whether the 
importer can compel the buyer to. refund the 
whole, or any part of it, by adding it to the 
price of the commodity, depends altogether, as 
I have obferved, on the quantity at market ; it 
being an abfolute contradiction to affirm that 
great plenty and a high price on the one hand, or 
on the other, great fcarcity and a low price,* can 
exifl at one and the fame time. That fugar, like 
other commodities, is fometimes bought up in 
Great Britain by engroffers on fpeculatlon, may 
be very poffible^ but this is a traffick in which as 
neither the planters in the Weft Indies, nor their 
fiiitors at home, have any concern, fo neither are 
they anfwerable for any confequences arifing 
from it. 

It is true that, when providential calamities 
have overtaken the Weft Indies, the evil has 
fometimes been remotely felt by the inhabitants 
of Great Britain. When it pleated the Almighty 
to lay wafte the fugar illands by a fucceffion of 
tremendous hurricanes, it was reafonable to expeft 
that the reduced ftate of their exports, would en- 
hance their value in Europe. It might then per-' 
haps be faid that the confumer of fugar reim- 
burfed in fome degree the charges and expences 
of its culture and tranfportation, and the duties 

N n 2. which 
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BOOK which had been levied upon it. It was the na- 
''^** tural and only relief (inadequate at the beft.) 
which the fugar planters could receive ; but if, 
from Tome occalional increafe of price on fucli 
emergencies, they are made fubjed to permanent 
burthens, founded on the vain and fallacious idea 
that, bccaufe the confumer has replaced them 
once, he will replace them again ; the devaftations 
of the elements are only the lefler evil. 

Admitting however that the confumer really 
does, in a great many cafes, pay the duty, or, in 
other words, that the vender has it very frecpently 
in his power to force his own price ; who docs 
not fee, as an inevitable coniequence, that a 
decreafe in the confumption will loon bring the 
price back to its level ? The produds of the 
Weft Indies are rather among the luxuries than 
the neceflaries of life, and the great confumption 
of fugar efpecially, is with the middle and lower 
clailes of people, who can, and undoubtedly wilt, 
lay it afide when reafons of frugality require it. 
If any one doubts that this will be the efted, 
let him only enquire of any country grocer as to 
the fad, at a time when Mufeavado fugar, in con- 
fequence of the calamities that have been dated, 
&nd from captures in war, rofe fuddenly one- 
fourth in value : he will find tliat the diminution 
in the confumption in many parts of the king- 
dom. 
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-dom, was in a much greater relative proportion ; 
— more fatal fyraptomcannot attend any branch 
of commerce. 

If the arguments which have thus been ftated 
are not fufhcient in themfelvcs to juftify the re- 
monftrances which the planters of the Weft 
Indies have thought it incumbent oh them, from 
time to time, to urge againft the increafe of du- 
ties, there are fadts to be adduced, which muft 
convince the moft felfilh and incredulous. 

The inftance of indigo has been mentioned 
already ; and it cannot be repeated too often. — 
The planters complained of the duties on that 
article, as they have lince complained of tliofe 
on fugar, and they were told then, as they are 
conftantly told in other cafes, that the duties fell 
ultimately on the confumer. Government how- 
ever at length, by abrogating all the duties, faw, 
and acknowledged its error; but the remedy was 
applied too late ; for if the duties had either been 
taken off in time, or if the weight of them had 
fallen on the confumer, inftead of the planter, the 
cultivation of indigo, beyond all difpute, had 
never been wrefted out of our hands. 

Cacao, or chocolate, furniflies another in- 
ftance of the fatal effects of high duties on impor- 
tation. Strange as it may feem that an article 
which our own colonies can raile in the great eft 
plenty and perfediion, Thould be fubjeft to a 

N n 3 higher 
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BOO K higher proportionate duty than the foreign com- 
itiOdity tea (the place of which chocolate or coffee 
might have fupplied ;) fuch however was the cafe 
even when the duties on tea were nearly double 
what they are at prefent ! The confequence was, 
that whether the duties on cacao fell on the con- 
fumer or the planter, the effedt on the latter was 
precifely the fame} for if through want of a living 
profit, the planter could not afford to continue 
the cultivation ; or if, in exadling a living profit, 
he loft his cuftomers, becaule they could no longer 
afford to purchafe, his fituation became equally 
diftreffing; until neceffity compelled him tochange 
his fyftem, and apply his land and labour to other 
objedts. Thus the growth of cacao, which once 
conftituted the pride of Jamaica, and its prin- 
cipal export, became checked and fupprefled be- 
yond the power of recovery. I think I have 
elfewhere obferved, that there is not at this day 
a fingle cacao plantation, of any extent, from one 
end of the ifland to the other. 

The cultivation of ginger fucceeded that of 
cacao, and rnet with a fimilar fate : but perhaps 
the inftance Of coffee will come more immediately 
home to the imagination of minifters, becaule 
the proof which it affords ariles, not from what 
has been by impolitick taxation, but from 
what has been by a prudent redu^ion of 

exifting duties. In the one cafe, the leflbn it 
9 . affords. 
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dfFords is too mortifying to be acceptable : the 
other they will receive as a compliment to their 
wifdom. Having however ftated the drcum- 
ftance in a former part of this work f e it is unne- 
cefl'ary to enlarge upon it here. 

From the whole of what has been obfcrved 
on the queftion of duties, this condufion appears 
to me to be incontrovertible j that in nine cafes 
out of ten, the duties which arc paid on the pro- 
duds of the Britilh plantations, fall chiefly (either 
immediately or eventually) on the colonifl in the 
Weft Indies, who is commonly the importer, and 
not on the confumer in Great Britain ; — and it is 
equally certain that, in the tenth cafe, when the 
confumer pays tliem, he ought to fay them ; inai- 
much as all taxes flioukl in juftice prefs with equal 
weight on every member of the community, in 
proportion to his ability to fuftain them ; of 
which, in the cafe of taxable commodities, con- 
fumption is the criterion. To this coniideration 
muft be added the well-known and eftablilhed 
axiom, that taxes paid by the publick at latge 
dlftribute themfelves fo equally on the whole, as 
eventually to raife the price of all other commo- 
dities ; each man repaying himfelf for taxes which 
he pays on other articles, by advancing the price 
of his own. Let the planters then no longer be 

Book V. c, iv. p. 349. 
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BOOK confemptuoufly told (for fuch has been the larf- 
guage of their adverlaries) that they have groaned 
"-f a grievance. 1 have fhewn that they 

have been driven, from time to time, by duties 
accumulated on duties, from the cultivation of 
one produftion to another ; and if (apprehenfivc 
that the few valuable ftaple commodities which 
now remain to them are in danger of being facri- 
ficed, as others have been, to a fyftem of impo- 
liticjjt taxatipii) they ftate their apprehenlions to 
minifters, by a recital of plain fafts, and a per- 
leverancc in well grounded complaints, it feems 
to me they are equally ferving government, and 
defending their own rights and properties. — 
Supplies muft necellarily be raifcd ; they admit 
it; but contend that there is a point at which 
taxation on any part icular obje<El muft ftop, or it 
will not only defeat its own purpofe, but have 
the cffedt alfo of endangering all former duties 
laid on the fame objeft, by totally dcftroying its 
cultivation or manufeAure. The fubjedt now 
naturally leads me to the confideration of draw- 
backs and bounties, on the re-export of Britilh 
plantation produces, the fecond head of our pre- 
fent enquiries ; and as the principal of thole pro- 
ducts is fugar, I ihall confine my remarks to that 
article. 

The term Drawback, in the language of 
the Cuftom-houfe, is applied to the tax repaid 

upon , 
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upon tlie exportation of raw fugar, and the word 
Bounty to the money which is paid upon the 
exportation of w’liat is refined., and exported in 
loaf unbroken. The word drawback fufBciently 
expreffes its meaning ; for (excepting the gain to 
government by intereft, in confequence of having 
had a depofit of the tax for fome time in its 
hands, and excepting the duty retained on the 
quantity wafted while the fugar continued in a 
Britifli port) the original duty paid at importa- 
tion, is refunded on exportation, without dimi- 
nution or addition. This at prefent (including 
t he laft duty of a s. 8 d. laid in 1 7 9 1 , and declared 
to be temporary) is i5jr. the hundred weight. 
But as to the bounty., the cafe was once different. 
To encourage the refining trade in Great Britain, 
government gave an adtual premium on the 
export of refined fugar in loaves, in addition to 
the drawback, and the collective fums fo refunded 
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and paid, amounting together to 26 s. the hun- 
dred weight, obtained generally the name of 
bounty j a name which is ftill retained, although 
in faCt, fince the laft duty was laid, the extra fum 
which is paid beyond the drawback, is but little, 
if any thing, more than a compenfation for the 
duty which is paid on the extra quantity of raw 
fugar expended in prociucing a given quantity of 

■ refined. 
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B o o K refined, and loft by pilferage and wafte, between 
_ the importation and day of fale, as will prefently 
be demonftrated /yy. Having 

(y/Tbs ilatute book denominates that fpecies of refined 
fugar upon which what is called fJ^e bounty is granted, “ Bugar 
h t/ie ha/ and whole^ hetng neit^^ Upon the export of this fort 
of fugar the bounty was raifed by the 5th George III. c. 45. 
to I4J. 6^. and a further bounty of ii s, 6c/» was granted 
by the a I George III. c. 16. making together 26 s. per cwl, 
and fo it continues at prefent. The laft bounty of 1 1 j. (yd, 
was granted in confequence of an additional duty of 6/. per 
cwt. laid in 1781, on raw fugar imported, when Lord North 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, who frankly declared that 
he propofed the aforefaid bounty piirpofely to remunerate 
the planters from the import duty, which he admitted they 
were unable to bear. It is evident however, that the duty is 
permanent and certain; the relief, temporary and cafual; 
inafmiich as theexportof refined fugar is altogether occafional, 
depending on the ilu^uating (late of foreign markets* Should 
the foreign demand fail, on whom will this additional duty 
fall but on the planter ? This conuderation alone is a good 
reaibn why the bounty flmukl be more than proportionate to 
the drawback. Yet when parliament, in 1791, by the 31 
George III. c. 13, laid a further duty of 2s, %d.per cwt. 
OR raw fugar imported from the Britifli plantations (appro- 
priating the fame, for the term of four years, towards the dif- 
charge of certain exchequer bills) making the import duty 
15 ^. per in the whole, no addition was made to the 
bounty on the export of refined joaf All that could be ob- 
tained was an addition of 3 t. 4^. to the drawback, on what 
the ftatute calls ha/anh^ and ground or peevsdered fugar and 
alfo on refined loaf broke into pieces^ and all fugar called candy. 
Upon the export of thefe fpecies of fugar, the drawback pre- 
vious to the 34 Geo* IIL ftdod at i i s, % only, while the 
■ ■:/ . ^ duty 
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Having thus explained what is meant by the chap. 
terms dawback and bounty^ in the caie of iugar 
exported^ I fliall now endeavour to prove that 
the repayment of the duties, under either appel- 
lation, is not a matter of favour to the colonift 
or importer, but of rigourous juftice, and is 
founded on a ftrift and confeientibus right which 
he pofleffes, and of which he cannot be deprived, 
fo long as a fenfe of moral duty, and a regard to 
equal juftice, fliall be found among the principles 
of a free government- 

An importer of merchandize either comes vo- 
luntarily into our ports, to feek the beft market 

for 


dutypaki on raw fugar imported was iis, 4 d, and it being but 
ju(i, that the drawback fliould at leaft be equal to the duty 
paid, 3 s. 4 iL was added in that act ; which, with 1 1 8 

makes 15 per cwt. the precife amount of the import duties 
paid lince that took place. The miniilcr who moved the 
additional duty of 2 s, S d, in 1 791, propofed alfo at firft to 
augment the bounty in the ufuai proportion ; but the fugar 
refiners remonftrated againll: the meafure, as being, they faid, 
beneficial only to the planters^ It is remarkable however, that in. 
the memorial which they prefented on that occafion to the 
chancellor of the exchequer, they furnifli an unaiifwerable 
argument in fiipport of an actual bonus bn the export from 
Great Britain of refined fugar ; for they admit that a greater 
proportion of the refined article is now made from rnufeavado 
than was formerly produced, they fay, /o bnpreruements 

made ly the planters in the ravs commodity. As thofe improve- 
ments vvere not efFe^^ed but aftcrmanycofily, and fame fhiit- 
lefs, experiments, it feems no way confonant either to juftice 
orreafon that the refiners alone fliould reap the advantages of 
them, and the planters, who fuftained the rifk, fit down 
quietly yynder the exigence* 
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BOOK for the fale of iris goods 5 or is compelled to enter 
them, that the nation may fecure to itfelf the 
pre-emption at its own market. If he comes vo- 
luntarily, he is apprized of the regulations and 
duties to which, by the laws of the port, he will 
be fubjeft ; he makes his option, and if he meets 
with difappointment, has no right to complain j 
much lefs to exped: a return of the duties which 
he has paid on importation, in cafe he fhall after- 
wards find it more to his advantage to re-fliip his 
goods, and try another market. He comes in 
the fpirit of adventure, and as his profits, how- 
ever great, are wholly his own, if his adventure 
proves fortunate i fo it is but reafonable that he 
fliould fubmit patiently to his lofs, if lofs is the 
confequence of his experiment. This conclufion 
is, I think, too evident to require farther illuftra- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the cafe of thole who are 
compelled to bring their goods to our ports is 
widely different. The fugar planter, for inftance, 
is not only obliged to bring his fugar at all times 
and feafons to a market which perhaps is already 
overloaded ; but to bring it tod in Britilh fliips, 
that the mother-country may have the benefit 
arifing from the freight. On the fuppolition that 
the whole may be fold for home confumption, he 
is furthermore compelled to pay down the duties 
bn the full quantity imported, before he is per- 
mitted 
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tnittcd to fell any part. The home confump- 
tion is then fupplied ; and a furplus remains, for 
which a vent otFen in a foreign market. The 
foreign purchafer, however, buys nothing for 
which the people of Great Britain choofe to pay 
an equal price : they have the firft offer, and re- 
fufal of the whole. Under what pretence then 
can the Britifh government, whofe language it is 
that all duties are, and ought to be ultimately 
paid by the confumer, retain the duties on fuch 
part of the goods as are not purchafed for the 
home fupply ? The mother-country has already 
received the benefit of the freight j has had a 
preference in the fale of the goods, and obtained 
other mercantile ad vantages from its importation; 
and the owner has fuffered the inconveniency of 
advancing a large fum of money for duties on 
goods which die refufes to purchafe, — an incon- 
veniency of no fmall account, inafmuch as, befides 
the lofs of interefl, fhould the goods perifli by fire, 
he would lofe both his goods and the dutyf^^^ ; 
— perhaps, as an interefted man, I am not com- 
Since this work was firfl piibliflied, the author has 
had reafoi) to fpeak/ecZ/aj;^ on this point. In the month of 
December 17931 no Id's than i ,600 hogflieads of fugar, lying 
in the London warehoufc, were confumed by fire, on which 
there had been paid in duties to government upwards of 
17,000; all this was a lols to the unfortunate owners, ex- 
elufive of the goods. The author’s fliare of this lofs was 


petent 
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BOOK petent to decide impartidly on this queflion;' 
but to me, it appears that a final retention of the 
duties here fpoken of, would be an outrageous 
exercife of power, without a fiiadow of right ; a 
proceeding in the higheft degree unjuft, fraudu- 
lent, and oppreflive. 

As the foreign market will not bear the ad- 
dition of the Englilli duty, fifteen Chitlings per 
cwt. if the money is not refunded, are taken from 
the colonift, for having, againft his will, and at 
a great expence of freightage, lent his fugar cir- 
cuitoufiy through Great Britain. Such an ex- 
tortion for palling through a market to which he 
docs not voluntarily relbrt, is virtualiy fixing a 
forced price upon the commodity i and to do 
this, or by force to take the commodity from 
him, without giving any price for it, — what is it 
but an adt of the fame nature, differing only in de- 
grees of violence ? — -The plea of neceflity is not 
applicable to the cafe ; the object not being, as 
in the cafe of corn, a necejjhry but a luxury of 
life ; and the colonifts, to whom it belongs, have 
no fiiare in the power of regulating, if regulations 
are to be made concerning it. 

If it be urged that foreigners have otherwife 
the advantage of fomstimes buying Britifli plan- 
tation jug^n" oil cheaper terms than the people of 
Great Britain, it is anfivered that this is a circum- 

■ llauce 
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.ftance for which the planter is no way refponhble, c 
^||d in truth it is in Itfelf but little to be regarded j 
lince whenever it happens, the national gain is fo 
much the greater; becaufe the kingdom profits 
much more by the quantity purchafed, and paid 
for in money by foreigners, than it would have 
done, if the fame quantity had been confumed at 
home. — Government has no means in this cafe 
of taxing the confumptioii of foreign nations, for 
if the duty be added to the price of the commo- 
dity, the foreign demand is at an end ( h ). 

Hitherto, 

(li) Since the foregoing \vas wriiten, an a6l of the Britilh 
kgiilature has pailed, intituled, Aa for regulating the 
“ allowance of the drav/back, and payment of the bounty on 
“ the exportation of fugar, aiid for permitting the iinportatioii 

of fugar and coffee into the Ba:ianxa and Bermuda iflands 
“ in foreign Concerning the latter pan of theac^x, ar- 

the foreign fvigar and coffee are not to be cochiimed in Great 
Britain, but put en depot in warehoufes until re-exported, the 
planters of the Britifa Weil Indies have no right to ohjebl: to 
its provifjons; but with regard to the regulations of the 
drawback, &:< .^he cafe is widely different. By this law it is 
ena( 5 ted tirat ‘‘ after the year 1792, whenever the average of 
the prices of brown or mvifcavado fugar (to be taken weekly 
upon oath before the Lord Mayor of London, and publifficd 
in the Gazette) fliall exceed, in the fix weeks which refpec- 
tivcly jirecede the middle of February, June, and Oiflober, 
the amount of fifty fliiilings per cwt. (exclufive of the duty) 
the drawback on rd-io fugar exported is immediately to ceafe 
for four months, and the bounty on refined is to ceafe during 
a like term^ but commencing after an interval of one month/" 

Such 
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BOOK Hitherto, I have fpoken of the drawback. 

VI* on raxv fugar only. I am now to fliew'that my 
oblervations apply equally to that which \% refined ; 
by proving that what is called the bounty, is but 
little more than merely a modification of the 
drawback ; the money allowed beyond the original 
duty being an allowance not more than adequate 
to the lofs of weight in the raw commodity for 
which the full duties have been paid by the im- 
porter, and the lofs of interefl thereon, between 
the time of the payment thereof, and the time 
of the receipt of the bounty. 

The proportions of refined fugar &c. procured 
by melting 1 1 2 lbs. of raw fugar, have been af- 

certained 

Such is the outline of this on which what I have already 
faid in the text, is perhaps a fufficient comment ; yet it may 
not be improper to take fome notice of the great argument 
which was urged in fiipport of themeafure in the Houfe of 
Commons ; namely, that it was formed on the model of the 
corn trade fvdem. But the corn trade laws, though defigned 
to reduce prices, are alfo contrived to encourage produ^ion^ 
They therefore check exportation when the prices are 
higli, and give a bounty on exportation <itolien the prices are low. If 
the fugar bill Iiad been ibrmed on the fame principle, and had 
been meant to keep the price of the commodity at a fair 
medium between tlic puhlick and the planter, it would have 
reduced the bounty when above the ftandard, and either 
rai fed the bounty, or taken otf the home duty when below it 
in fucii proportions as to keep the balance even* In its pre- 
feni ftiape the act operatei> wholly againlt the planters. 
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Curtained by the committee of London 

refiners as c h a f 

follows ; viz. 



!b 3 . 

Refined fugar in loaves and lumps 

5^ arV 

Ballard or ground fugar - - ~ 

- 

Mclafles or treacle . _ _ _ 

- 28 

AW -5; ^ 

Scum and dirt _ . 

A * S 

^4* i o'* 


112 lbs. 


The bounty and drawback therefore, accord- 
ing to this calculation, will Hand as follows ; viz. 

s. d. 

On loaf fugar - lbs- 56 - at 26 — 13 — % 

batlards ■ zz j^ -at 15 r. — aiii- 

- — 16 — 

Outypaid 

Difference - — i 


So that the apparent lofs to the revenue arifing 
from the bounty is one fliilling the cwt. and no 
more. But as every boglhcad of fugar lofcs con- 
fiderably in weight, after the duty is paid, and 
before it is either exported or worked up, and as 
by the prelent ftricl regulations relpeilmg tare, 
the duty is frequently paid for more fugar than 
the calks really contain, it is but a moderate cal- 
VoL. II. O o culation 
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K culation to fay that every liogtliead (taking good 
fugars and bad together) loles 56 lbs. which at 
1 5 s. per cwt. the import duty, makes ys. 6 d. per 
hogthead lots to the planter, and a clear and cer- 
tain gain to the revenue, let the fugar be dif- 
pofed of as it may. Thus therefore is govern- 
tnent reimburfed for a confiderable part of what 
it appears to lote by the bounty, and the interefh 
which it gains by a depofit of the whole duties 
on importation, makes up the remainder. The 
average annual import of raw fugar is about 
160,000 hogfheads of 12 cwt. nett ; now fuppof- 
ing every ounce of this was to be exported, and 
receive ihe drawback of 15 j. per cwt. yet from 
the difference of weight alone in the fame fugar, 
occationed by an unavoidable w^afte, government 
would have received in duties, from this finnle 
art icle, between 50 and £. 60,000 per annum more 
than it refunds in drawbacks and bounties on the 
fame commodity. 

The above is a plain flatement of fafts con- 
cerning the drawbacks and bounties allowed by 
government on the export of fugar from Great 
Britain. — Of the fyftcm at large, or general prac- 
tice of allowing the duties on the home con- 
ic mption, to be drawn back on the export of 
goods to foreign markets, enough has been laid 
by other writers.' — If It be true, as it is generally 
allowed to be, that Great Britain by this means 
* eftabliHres 
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tflabliflies between her plantations and foreign chap. 
countries, art advantageous carrying trade, the ^ 
profits of which center in herfelf, fhe has no juft 
reafon to repine at the encouragement which is 
thus given to foreigners to refort to her markets. 

It is paying money with one hand, to receive it 
back, in a different fliape perhaps, but in more 
than a tenfold proportion, with the other , and no 
confiderate ftatcfman will eafily be perfuaded to 
think flich a fyftem improvident and preju- 
dicial 

I A^X 

fzj Thus, in a Iratfr by William Penn, iatitiiled The 
Beneh: of Plantations or Colonies,” that celebrated legidator 
exprtlfes himfelf in the following tenriS ; 

1 deny the vulgar opinion againfl: plantations, that they 
weaken England ; they have inanifefily enriched, and fo 
ftrengthened her, which I briefly evidence thus; Firff, 
thofe that go into a foreign plantation, their induflry there, 
is worth more than if they flayed at home, the product of 
their labour being in commodities of a fuperior nature to 
thofe of this country : for inftance, what is an improved 
acre in Jamaica or Barbadoes worth to an improved acreia 
‘‘ England ? We know it is three times the value, and the 
produi51: of it comes tor England, raid is ufuaily paid for iu 
Eitglifh growth and manufacture. Nay, Virginia fljews, 

‘‘ that an ordinary induftry in one man produces three thou- 
fmd pounds weight of tobacco, and twenty barrels of coni 
yearly ; he feeds himfelf, and brings as much of the 
commodity into England befides, as being returned in tlie 
growth and workmanfliip of this country, is mucli more 
than he could have fpent here ; Let it alfo be rcmen:ibercd, 
that the tliree thoufand weight of tobacco briugs in two 
,Oo 2 r thoufandt 
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ft o o K I AM now brought to the third ground of ob- 
jeftion ; comprehending a fubjeft of wider exterrt 
more important confideration, than either of 

thofe %vhich I have difcuffed in this chapter ; and 

on 

** thoufand two^pences by way of cuftom to the khig, which 
rnakes twenty-five pounds; an extraordinary profit. Se- 
“ coiidly, bcmg produced and imported than we can fpend here^ 

we cx^'ovt it to other countries in Europe^ which hrings in money ^ 
or the gi O'iv.h op iht^ countries^ which is the Jiimc thing ; and this 
is the advantage of the Engl jh tncrchatits and Jcarne.nd* 

To the fame piirj^ort writes Do6for Cltarles Davenant, who, 
if I n il'lake not, held the very fame employment of lMfpec‘:for 
of tiie exports and imports which is now exercifed w’ith (uch 
fuperior ability by Mr. Irving. ‘‘ By whatever the returns 
(meaning the returns from our own plantations) are worth 
(faid Dr. Davenant) beyond the goods exported thither, the 
natim is, hy Jo much, a gainer* There is a limited flock of 
our own prodiufl to carry ouU beyond wliich tliere is no 
palhng. As for examj lc, there is ftich a quantity of woollen 
rnanuraeVure, lead, tin, Sec* which, over and above our own 
confun^ption, we can export abroad ; and there is likewife 
a limited quantity of thefe goods which foreign confumption 
will not exceed. Now, if our expenditure of foreign mate- 
rials be above this, and more than our own producl wdll 
fetch, for th.c overplus w’C flioiild be forced to go to market 
with money, wluch would quickly drain us, if we did not 
help ourfelves other ways^wldch arc, hy exchanging onrplanta- 
iicn g^ods for their n: at eriahf tkc. In rajother place, Davenant 
llares the imports from all the plantations at the B^evolution 
^,g^Q,ooopcr annu/Uy “whereof (faith he) 350,000 
being confiimcd at lunnc, is about equal lo our exports rlj!-. 
tlier, and the rtniainder^ v}%. j^- 600 ,O 0 O being re-exported ^ is the 
national gain hy that traded'* 

To the foregoing autiiorities migln likewife be added rhofe 
of iho honefl and intelligent Jofhiia Gee, and the learned and 
ii'curau Doctor John Campbell ; bur. perhaps, to a common 

uiiderflan^ing^ 

. . Tv'. 
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on whicli, prejudice, felf-intereft, ignorance, and 
inifinforrnation, iiave jointly contributed to throw 
a veil of obfeurity ; 1 mean the privilege which is 
veiled in the planters of tlic BritiHi Weft Indies, 
of I'upplying the Rritiih market with their chief 
fl:aj>ie commodities, in exclufion of foreigners ; 
the high duties on foreign fugars, and fome other 
I)rodut‘ds of tlie Weft Indies, operating (as they 
were meant to do) fo as to proliibit their impor- 
tation. 

The leading principle of colonization in all 
the maritime ftates of Europe, Great Britain 
among the reft, was, as 1 have cllewliere oblerved, 
iommercial monopoly. — The word monopoly, in this 
cafe, admitted a very cxtcnlive interpretation. It 
comprehended the monopoly of fupply, the mo- 
nopoly 

niider/taiKllng, the concIuGon is too clear and fell' evident 
to require iiluflration or authority ; namely, that th& export 
from Great Britain to foreign tnarkets of her cclonial prQdu’^t.s^ /r 
juji as hemjuial to the Brit ft trade as the export of corn ^ or auy 
other produ^ion of the mother- count and equally encr cafes the 
balance of trade in her fav nir . I i i ) n 1 1 1 h c re fore o n I y o b fe r v* e 
furtne?% that the export of fngar ajone from kingdom for 
the fuppl)' of the foreign European markets during the years 
I 790 and 1791, was 277,656 cwt. of raw, and 278^39 1 evvt* 
of refined, which, at the rate of per cwt. for the ra\v, and 
of 90/. per cwt. for the refined, added 1,600,000 derling 
to the balance of trade in favour of the mother-country, and 
enaided her to pay more than one- half the fum which h 
annually drawn out of the kingdom for the inrereft or di vu 
iiends of money lodged by foreigners in the Britifii iunds. 

O o 3 
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BOOK nopoly of colonial produce, and the monopoly 
of manufatlure. By the firft, the colonitls were 
prohibited from reforting to foreign markets for 
the fuppiy of their wants ; by the fecond, they 
were compelled to bring their chiet flaple com- 
modities to the mother-country alone ; and by 
the third, to bring them to her in a raw or unma- 
nufactured {late, that her own rnanufaclurers 
might fecure to themfsives all the advantages 
ariling from their further improvement. This 
latter principle was carried fo far in the colonial 
fyftcm of Great Britain, as to induce the late earl 
of Chatham to declare in parliament, that the 
Briti/h colonijfs in America had no right to mattu^ 
failure even a nail for a horfe-Jhoe. 

As a compenfation for thefe rcflriClions and 
prohibitions on the colonics of Gieat Britain, to 
favour the navigation, revenues, manufactures, 
apd inhabitants of the mother-country, the co- 
loniils became poffefled of certain commercial 
advantages; among others, of the privilege before- 
mentioned — the fubjcdl of our prefent difculTion 
—■that of an excluhve accefs to the Britith market 
for the fale of their procluce. Thus the benefits 
were reciprocal ; and each country. Great Britain 
and her colonies, became a permanent ftaple, or 
mart, for the produdls and trade of the other. 

Such was the arrangement, or double mono- 
poly, which, with a few exceptions. Great Britain, 

in 
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jji the plenitude of her imperial capacit)^ thought 
fit to eftablifli. It was the bafis of her commer- 
cial intercourfe with her trans-atlantick planta- 
tions, and the terms it herfelf a fyftem of “ corre- 
fpondence and kindnefs Whether it was 

an arrangement founded in wifdom and found 
policy, it is now too late to enquire. It has 
exifted, it has been confirmed, it has been ad- 
mired, it has been Imitated ; and the colonifts 
have embarked their fortunes upon the faith of 
it. All therefore that remains, is to point out 
the V'alue and importance of the colonial contri- 
bution. It is prefumed that nothing more than 
this, is neceflary to demonflrate that, if there is 
any fecurity in the national faith, folemnly pledged 
and repeatedly ratified, the fyflem is become a 
fixed and permanent compact ; which cannot now 
be violated by either party, without the fullell: 
compenfation to the other, but on principles 
which, if admitted, may ferve to juftify a depar- 
ture from the ordinary rules of juflice on any 
occaflon. 

First then, as to the monopoly excrcifed by 
Great Britain of fupplying their wants : — The 
colonifls are prohibited from purchafing of fo- 
reigners, not only thofe articles which Great Bri- 
tain can fupply from her own refources, but alfb 

(kj Preamble to the 1 5 C. 11 . Ch. 7. 
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BOOK many which flie is herfelf obliged to purchafe 
from foreigners. Thus a double voyage is ren- 
clered !'.eceiia.ry, that Great Britain may benefit 
by the freightage ; the expence of which, and all 
other profits, being added to the coft of the goods, 
the extra price which the colonifls pay is clearly 
fo much profit to her, and lofs to them. The 
commodities, which the Britifh colonies in the 
Weft Indies might purchafe on cheaper terms 
than at the Britifh market, are various. Eall 
Indian Goods, including tea, might at all times 
have been obtained from Holland, and of late 
may be bought very reafonably in America (7 
Germany would fupply the coarfer linens, an 
article of vaft coni'umptioa in negro clothing, and 
France would furniib foap and candles, filk ma- 
nufactures of ail kinds, cambricks, wines, and 
thoufand other articles of lels importance. From 
the United States of America alfo miglit be ob- 
tained bar and pig-iron, faked beef and pork, 
faked and pickled filh, train and fpermaceti oil, 
and fome few manufadturcs, as beaver hats, and 
fpermaceti candles, See. { tn). All thefe are arti- 

(l) The Tea iriijiratcd by the Americans in i 791, diredly 
from Cliina, was 3,601,85a lbs. — Prices in Philadelphia 
33/f)- cent, lower than in London, the drawback deduced. 

(m) rite export of laltcd beef and pork from the United 
States of America in 1791 was 66,coo barrels. The medium 
price of the pork was 37 s. iterling the barrel j of the 
beef aSs. 

cleg 
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jcIcs of vaft confumptlon, and are now fuppliecl c h a i*. 

cxclufively by Great Britain and her dependcn- ^ 

cies to an immenfc amount, and in Britifh veffcls 

only i and fo rigidly have the laws of navigation 

been enforced by the moth.er-country, that not 

only the convenience and neceffitics of tlie colonics 

have given way to them, but a dreadful facrifice 

has even been made to the lyflem, of the lives of 

15,000 of their miferable negroes, as the reader 

has elfewhere been informed ! 

On the fame principle, to incrcafe the fliipping 
and naval power of the mother-country, the 
colonifts are not permitted, even in time of war, 
to avail thcmfclves of the chcapnefs and lecurity 
of neutral bottoms, in fending their protlucc to 
the Bntilh-market. By this fccond monojioly. 

Great Britain has fecured'tO'herrclf a preference 
of (he whole world in the fale of their ffaple corn- 
niodities, and is thus rendered independent of 
thofe nations from whom ihe was formerly I'up- 
plicd, (as the Portuguefe for inflance, who had 
the original monopoly of fugar) and over whole 
exports file has no controul. That this is an 
advantage of no fmall account, appears from the 
following circumftance. recorded by tlic author 
of an Inquiry into the IVealtli of ]Sation<;. “ About 
the beginning of the prefent century (fays that 
yvriter) the pitch and tar company of Sweden 
endeavoured to raife the price of their commo- 
dities 
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B o o K dities to Great Britain, by prohibiting their ex- 
portation, except in their own fliips, at their own 
price, and in fuch quantities as they thought 
proper. It is furely unneceflary to obferve, that 
no fuch felfifli policy can at any time be difplayed 
by the fubordinate and dependent governments 
of the colonics. 

But the circumftance that preffes with the 
grcatefl weight on the Britifli planters in the Weft 
Indies, is that branch of the monopoly, which, 
referving for the manufafturers in Great Britain, 
all fuch improvements as the colonial produce is 
capable of receiving beyond its raw ftate, or firll 
ftage of manufafture, prohibits the colonifts from 
refining their great flaple commodity (fugar) for 
exportation. This is efFedted by the heavy duty 
of I Sr. ^ d. the cwt. on all refined or loaf 

fugar imported, while raw or mufeavado pays only 
1 5 s. The difference operates (as it was intended) 
as a complete prohibition. “ To prohibit a great 
body of people (fays the author before quoted) 
from making all they can of eveiy' part of their 
own produce, or from employing their flock and 
induflry in the way that they judge moft advan- 
tageous to themfclves, is .a manifeft violation of 
the moft facred rights of mankind.” To this 
violation however the Weft Indian planters have 

Wealth of Nations. 
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liltherto fubmitteci without a murmur, confidering c h a p. 
it as one of the conditions of the compa< 5 l, or re- 
cipvocal monopoly. u— s.— 

The great hardfliip on the planters in this 
cafe is, that the lofs to them by the prohibition, 
is far more than proportionate to the gain acquired 
by Great Britain. As this circumftance is not 
fully underftood, the fubjeft not having, to my 
knovvledge, been difeufled in an}'’ of tlie publica- 
tions that have treated of colonial commerce, 1 
iliall point out a few of the many advantages of 
which the planters are deprived by this rcllric- 
tion. 

The firll advantage would be an entire favlng 
of the lofs which is now fuftained in the quantity 
of raw fugar, between the time of fliipping in the 
Weft ladies, and the day of fale in Great Britain, 
arifing chiefly from unavoidable wafte at fea by 
drainage. To afeertain this lofs with all pofliblc 
exaclnefs, I have compared in a great many in- 
ftances, the invoice weights taken at the time of 
dripping, with the fale weights of the fame goods 
in the merchants’ books in London ; and I will 
venture to fix the lofs, on the average of good 
and bad fugar, at one-eighth part : in other words, 
a hogflread of iugar weighing nett i6 cwt. when 
fliipped in Jamaica, fliall, when fold in London, 
be found to weigh 14 cwt. only. The difference 
therefore is a dead lofs both to the publick and 

the 
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BOOK the planter. The former lofe the ufe of two Imn- 
VI- dred pounds weight of fugar, and the latter, is 
deprived of its value, which, at 40.?. per cv/t. may 
be flated at /^3. 6 s. per hogfhead, the mer- 
chant’s charges dedudled. 

Bctt this circumftance requires further illuflra- 
tion. The quantity of raw or mufeavado fugar 
imported into Great Britain, on an average of four 
years, (1787 to 1790, both inclufive) was iome- 
what more than 140,000 hoglheads of 14 cwt. 
at th.c Kiisg’s l)cam. The drainage at fca amounted 
therefore to 2So,ooocwt.bcing in value ;f .560,000 
ilerling.~-Such is the lofs to the publick ; and 
let it be remembered, that this lofs is not merely 
contingent or poflible, but plain, pofitivc, and 
certain ; it being as undeniably true, that 280,000 
cwt. or 14,000 ton, of fugar was funk into the 
lea, in the tranfportation of 140,000 hogtheads 
of the raw commodit}^ as that this number was 
imported into Great Britain ; and it is equally 
certain, that every ounce of it would have been 
laved, if tiie planters had been permitted to 
refine the commodity in the colonies. The 
confequent lofs to the revenue is eafily calcu- 
lated. 

Concerning the planter however, other cir- 
Gumftances are to be taken into the account ; for 
in this cafe he lias a right to reckon not only on 
what he pofitively loft in the firft inftance, but 

alfo. 
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alfo, on what he might probably have gained 
under a different fyftcm of regulations. I have 
flated his nfrual lot's (the merchant’s charges de- 
ducted) at 3. 6.>'. hogflicad i but another 
and a very conliderable lots, is the mclafles, of 
which 1 12 lbs. of raw fugar yield in the London 
refinery 28 i lbs.: I will fay 28 lbs. only. On 
this proportion, a hogihead of raw lugar at the 
ihipping weight (16 cwt.) would, if refined in the 
colonies, yield the planter 4.48 lbs. being equal 
to 64 gallons. This, valued at 9//. iherling /ler 
gallon, gives £. 2. 8 s. It will be ffiitl perhaps that 
the Britilb reffner includes the value of the me- 
laffes produced in the refinery, in the eilimate of 
his profits, and is thereby enabled to gi\ c a larger 
price for raw fugar to the planter, who thus re- 
ceives payment for the article laid to be loll;. 
It mud be remembered, however, that the lugar- 
planter in the Britifli Weft Indies is his own dif- 
tiller; and having the neceffary buildings. Hills, 
&c. already provided, would convert this melaffes 
into rum, without any additional expence i and 
by this means add to its value fomewhat more 
than one-third. This additional value therefore 
would be clear profit. Thus, allowing 64 gallons 
of rnelaflcs to produce only 40 gallons of rum of 
the Jamaica proof, thefe, at i j. lod. fterling the 
gallon, would yield £.^. 13^. ac/.: from which 
the original melafles being deduded, there will 
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remain ^s. ^d. which may therefore be 
eftimated as the lofs now fuftained by the planter 
in the article of raelaffes, on every hoglhead of 
niufcavado fugar ftiipped to Great Britain, ex- 
chifive of the iofs in the raw material before 


ftated. 


To the foregoing might perhaps be added the 
faving of freight, on the difference between the 
weight of raw and refined fugar ; but I will reckon 
nothing on this account, becaufe I am of opinion 
that any given quantity of refined fugar made into 
loaves, though Icfs in weight, will neverthelefs 
occupy more fpace than the full quantity of raw 
fugar from which it is made. It is therefore reafon- 
able to fuppofe, that the price of freight would be 
advanced in proportion •, a circumftance which 
ought to obviate all manner of objection to the 
lyftem, from the owners of Ihips employed in 
its tranliwrtation. 

But the great and decilive advantage that 
would accrue to the planter from refining his own 
fugar in the colonies, arifes from the circumffance 
that his capital, or ftock, is already provided to 
his hands j without which the favings that have 
been ftated would avail him but little. I mean, 
not only that he poflefles the raw material, but 
alfo, that the buildings and apparatus of all kinds 
which are requifite for the manufadlure of muf- 
cavadp fugar, are, with a very fmall addition, all 

that 
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that are wanted for the bufinefs of refining {o). chap. 
The neeeffary additions on each plantation would v. 
confift chiefly of a drying-houfe, provided with 
ftoves for baking the loaves, and an annual fup- 
ply of earthern veflels or moulds in which the 
loaves are formed ; with the further provifion of 
negro labourers to be employed folely in the 
branch of the manufacture. The whole muft be 
proportioned to the extent of the property, I 
have endeavoured to afeertain feme rule for 
judging of this with as much precifion as the 
fubject will admit, and, without perplexing the 
reader with a variety of dry calculations, will ob- 
{erve generally, that an allowance of forty fliil- 
lings fterling for each hoglhead of mufeavado 
fugar, I find to be abundantly liberal. This fum 
therefore I fhall deduCt from the difference of 
price at the Britifli market between raw and re- 
fined fugar, which otherwife would be fo much 
clear profit to the planter. The Englifli refiner 

(9) The planters of Jamaica frequently refine fugar for ilo- 
meftick ufe, and I have feen it done in as great perfection 
as in London. In St. Domingo a procefs h.as been difeovered 
of refining mufeavado with the juice of limes ;^nd lemons. 

A refiner from thence of the name of Millet came to Ja- 
maica in 1790, and introduced this praCtice with great fne- 
cefs. i law myfelf refined fugar made by him at Hyde Hall 
plantation in Trclawny, with no other material than tlie 
juice of limes and Seville oranges, which for tranfparency 
and elegance furpafled the fineft treble refined produced by 
the London refiners. 


not 
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BOOK not having the fame advantages, has to dedu<!t: 

the interell of a much larger proportionate capital 
and far greater expences in conducing tiie manu- 
fai'ture. » Now 112 lbs. of raw fugar fold in 
I^ondon may be reckoned, when the prices are 
favourable, to yield the planter clear of all 
charges i. 13J. The fame quantity refined, 
would yield of loaves and baftards to the value 
of 2. I 5^. exclufive of the melalTes. The 
difference is Ss. 5 r/. per hundred weight, or 
£. 5. 17X. 10 d. the hogfhead of 14 cwt. De- 
duel from this the extra expence of refining in 
the colony (40 s. per hogfliead) there remains 
3. 1 7 r. 10 d. which being added to the former 
fums, it will be found that the whole lofs fuf- 
tained by the planter for the fake of the Britifli 
refinery, is not left than ^.8. 9 j. id. fteriing, 
on every hogfircad of his fugar of 16 cwt. which 
he fends to the Englifh market, amounting on 
140,000 hogflieads to tire prodigious fum of 
4'. 1,1 84,166. 131. Ad, fteriing money! Per- 
haps the circumftance may come more immedi- 
ately home to the reader, by fliev^ing how this 
lofs affedts an individual. For inftance, the 
average returns of Mr. Beckford’s plantations are, 
if 1 miflake not, about two thoufand hogflieads 
of futrar annualiv. He fuflains therefore a loft 
of 13^. 41'/. per einniim, that the 

Britifli 
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Eriti(li refiners may get about one- third of the 
money! 

It is however to be remembered, that the pre- 
ceding calculations are founded on the fuppofition 
that leave was granted to import refined fugar 
into Great Britain, from the Britifli colonies, at 
the duties which are now paid on raw or muf- 
cavado* I am apprized that the revenue would, 
ill that cafe, fuRain a lofs proportionate to the 
diminution in the quantity of fugar imported, 
unlefs it was (as undoubtedly it would be) made 
up by an adequate increafe of the duties on the 
improved commodity. With every allowance 
however on this account (as well as for an increafed 
rate of freight) the planter’s profits would be fuf- 
ficiently great ; and, in truth, refined fugar im- 
ported from the colonics, would afford to bear a 
much heavier duty than merely fuch a rateable 
contribution j lb that the revenue would not be 
injured, but greatly improved, by its importation, 
while the publick at large would obtain fugar in 
its beft Rate much cheaper than they obtain it 
at prefen t 

Thus 

( p) It ?s not my bufinefs to feek out refources for increal- 
ang the publick revenue, but as a matter of curiolity, I beg 
leave to fubjoin the following fa£ts : The quantity of raw 
or mufeavado fugar imported from the Britifli plantations 
into Great Britain in the year 1787, was 1,926,121 cwt. and 
the grofs duty paid thereon was 1,187,774* i z s. I£ 
VoL, II. Pp ^ this 
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Thus have I lliewn the magnitude of the price < 
at which the Britifh coionifts in the Weft Indies 
have puichafed, for a century paft, the monopoly 
of the Britifli market for their chief ftaplc com- 
modities. 

tins fugar had been kept lo be reSritd in the plantations, it 
would have been onc^cighth more in cjviantity ; that pro«. 
portion having been loft at fea by drainage. This would 
have made 2,166,886 cvvt, which according fo the coinpu- 
tation of the London ivlincrs, vvoiiki have yielded 1,083,443 
cwtofloaf, and 425,638 cwt. of baftards (excluding frnc- 
t!ons.) Now fuppoftiig the duty^ on loaf fugar had been only 
10 s per cwt. more than the prelent duty on rnufeavado 
(which it wfould have w^ell afforded) and the bafiard fngar 
to have continued at 1 ptr cvvt. the Britifli revenue in that 
cafe would have received as follows ; (both the i ublick and 
the planter being at the fame time benefited in a high degree) 

. viz- 

£. s. d. 

On I.: 83, 443 cwt. of loaf “ at 25/ 

— 

425,638 cwt. of baftards, at 15^ 
per cw'U 319,228 10 -N. 

Duties which might have been levied - 1,673,5 32 5 ~ 

Dutlcr: a6'u;:i0,y paid in 17S7 « * 1,187,774 12 8 

Dlfterence in favour of the revenue - - 485,757 12 4 

Such is the lacrilice which is made by the planters of the 
Weft the publkk of Great. Britain, in fupporting 

the private inter efts cl tliat ufelcfs inrerfuediate body of peo- 
ple, the fugar refiners in England : who, whenever the cafual- 
ties of war, or providr'utial calamities, have overtakert th« 
Weft Indies, and thereby created a temporary advance in the 
price of raw fugar, have been the firft to raile a clamour 

ag^inft 
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moditics. It is mohopoly for monopoly j an 
arrangement not framed by the colonies, but by 
the mother-country herfelf, who has fuffered it 
to grow facred by time, has recognized it by a 
multitude of laws, and enforced it by ftrifter ties 
and recent provifions. Well, therefore, did a 

great 


•againll the monopoly of inpply enjoyed by the planters, 
themlclves at the fame time poffcffing the monopoly which 1 
iiave dti'cribcd ! It may not be ufciefs to add, that thofe peo- 
ple are, in a proportion unknown in any other branch of trade, 
foreigners ; wlio live in the moll frugal way in EnglaiKl 
(about one thoufand in the whole) and retire with their 
favings to their own country. There are few operations 
more lirviple, or which require a Jc’ise:vt>enfive ap|mrnni:^, than 
that of refining fiigar. Cr;?i it tlicn oc juii: or reafonable to 
iacrifice toa inanuiadiire, thus fubordinatc in its nature end 
limited hi its extent, the efiennal.intereds cf 65,000 Britilh 
fubjc^ls In the Weft Indies,^ and half a milhon of money, 
which is now aamially (oft to Great Britain, that this manu- 
fadure may be ftipportcd? It is remarkable that the feme 
oblervation occurred to Davenant, who wrote foon after the re- 
volution in i688. vSpeakingof the impropriety of laying heavy 
duties on the produce of the Brlti Ik Weft Indies, he pfoccedti 
an thrfe words; ‘‘ And here it may not be irnproper to take 
notice particularly, of the high impofition laid upon refined 
fugars imported hither, upon a v.’rong notion of advancing 
our mannfadiires, whereas in truth it only turns to the ac- 
count of about fifty fomilies (for the refiners of England are 
no more) and is greatly prejudicial, and a bar to the induftry 
of at lead 14,000 perfons, which are about the number of 
tliofe who inhabit our iilands producing fugarft* {Davenmt^ 
Dtfottrje 5, oh ilte Plantatmt Trade.) What would this uuthcr 
have faid, had he known the which I hiu^e ftafed 
sibove-?. .. 
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B O o K great ftatefman p'j^ obferve, “ that it was acorn™ 
paift more foiemn than any that an aft of parli- 
ament could create;” and when fpeculative men 
aflert, and interefted men complain, that a cora- 
paft thus founded and fupported is at this time 
not fuHiciently favourable to Great Britain ; the 
anfwer, is obvious : If Great Britain regrets its 
Operation and wilhes to diflblve it, let her firil 
make corapenfation to the coionifts for all that 
they have undertaken, and the facrilice they have 
made, under it ; and next, when (he releafes her- 
felf from all future obligation to obferve it, Jet 
the releafe be reciprocal; extending equally to 
one party and the other. This done, the coio- 
nifts will have no caufe to accufe her of injuftice, 
““but this not done, they will aflert that ihe has 
violated her faith with them ; that her conduft 
IS oppreflivc and fraudulent ; and her ftatutes 
fnares to the unwary. 

In themean time, it is impoflible not toconfider 
as exceedingly partial and unjuft, thole clamours 
and attempts by which, on any temporary ad- 
vance iti the prices of Weft Indian produfts, the 
publick difeontent is pointed tow'ardsthe inhabi- 
tants of our fugar illands. They are partial, in- 
afmuch as their authors conlider the burthens and 
. wants of the confumers on one fide, without ad- 


verting 
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verting to the burthens and dililreffes of the colo- o ii a p- 
nifts on the other. They are unjuftj as their v. 
manifeft aim is to extend to rivals and foreigners, -v— ' 

whofe trade is not fubjedl to be controuled by 
Britifh laws, thofe advantages which have been 
purchafed by, and ftand exclufively pledged to, 
the Britilh Weil Indies, whole trade is ftiil to be 
left bound by our regulations. — At this jundlure 
indeed, now that the largenefs of the exportation 
has demon ftrated, that no foreiarn colonies in the 
Weft Indies .can fupply us witlj fugar, clicapcr 
than our own, another project, of more fatal and 
cxtenftve mifchief, is reforted luj and tlie na- 
tional attention is awakened by the hopes of a 
vaft and profitable fugar culture, under rhe fos- 
tering protedlion of goveniment, in the ooundlefs 
regions of the Eaft Indies. Thofe plantations 
which have hitherto proved more than adequ ate 
to our wants; which frbm proximity and infular 
fituation, are eafily defended ; which enrich oar 
manufacturers, encourage our fiilieries, and re- 
turn all their acejuirements into the bofom of their 
alienated parent, are it feems to be negletftcd, 
and the national encouragement diverted to dif- 
tant independent countries, whofe inhabitants 
purchafe but few of our commodities, and con- 
fume none of our fifli, but take bullion inftead 
of them ; who rather fend maaufabl arcs to our 
piarkets, than receive them from us ; and whofe 

Pp 3 • exports 
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,K exports may be checked and controitled by 3 
thoufand accidents wlikli, at this diftancc, can 
neither be obviated nor forefeen. In ihort, by 
recommending the iettlcment of fugar planta- 
tions beyond the Cape of Good Hot e, this pro- 
jeft maintains that it is wife to remossi encourage- 
ment from proximate and dependent colomesv 
to Countries whichj being placed beyond the 
reach of civil regulations from hence, can be go- 
verned only by the tword, and wliich, at no very 
remote period, may regain their independence ; — 
when however it will be too late to refort back 
to our ruined and delerted colonks in the Welt 
Indies! 

If the reader imagines that the intention of 
this feheme is to open a fugav tratle with the Eaft 
Indies, to Britilh fubjefts without dillinclion, it 
is neceffary he flxould be informed that nothing 
is farther from the thoughts of its advocatfo and 
promoters. Their aim is to transfer the monopoly 
of the Weft Indies, to the monopollfts of the 
Eaft ; being well apprized that a great impoi ia- 
■ tion of fugar, for a few years, from India, would 
elit'dually ftop the cultivation of this article in 
the Britifla colonies, after which the market would 
be their own ; and the lupply, as in the cafe of 
all other articles oi foreign growth, be encrealed or 
diminifhed, as the intereft of the importer, not of 
the publfck, fliould regulate and dired. 

. , % For,, 
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For myfelfj I am unwilling to believe that ihc 
BritiHi governnient has at any time meditated 
intentional injury tow'ards the fugar iflands ; and 
therefore cannot be perfuaded that fucb a project 
will ever receive the fanftion and fupport of ad- 
miniftration. The planters however^ judging of 
the future by the paft^ have abundant caufe lor 
anxiety and alarm , and if it were permitted to 
an uncourtiy Weft, Indian to cxpoftulate, irccly 
and explicitly^ with the king^s miniilers on ll:c 
tmatmeiit which thole colonies have experiences! 
from the rnother-counfry, during the lafl twenty 
years, and on tlie danger to be dreaded tVom ivi- 
novation, he might dlfplay a llatement of 
™-unplea{ant indeed to hear, — but extremely dif- 
ficult iq controvert or elude. Such a perfon 
might, without any deviation from truth, preleat 
them with a detail apt unlike the following : 

It is well known (he might lay) that the 
fufferings of thofe colonies which fcli midcr tSie 
dominion of France were very great ; and that at 
the conclufion of the war, iach of t lie plancers as 
furvived t].\e vexatioas of the enemy, and were 
not actually bankrupts in their; fortunes, as a 
great many wTre, were reduced to emlxrri afflncnis 
nearly approaching to it. For the hernour of the 

{r j See The Cafe of the Sugar CoimicSi from whence tins 
detail is copied almoft verbatim. 

Pp 4 ‘ Eritifh 


■ 
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Britifli name it ought to be recorded, that no 
fooner vvas an iiland taken from under the Britifli 
prote^lion, than the property of its inhabitants 
was treated, to all intents and purpofes, as the 
property of natural-born enemies. Your veflels 
of war cruized upon them, and made prize of 
our efiefts, wherever they were to be found. 
Even neutral flags afforded no proteilion againfl: 
your depredations ; until the highell authorities 
in the law had pronounced fuch conduft to be 
illegal i and parliament interfered to facilitate the 
paflage of the products of Grenada, which having 
furrendered at diferetion, were flill expofed to 
capture. Even the hurricane, that moll awful 
vifitation of Providence, which ufually arrefls 
the vengeance of men, and by exciting fofter 
affections, difpofes them to a« 5 ls of fraternity, 
lolt its ufual effeft of procuring a paflage even 
for the neceflaries of lifci and thofe whom the 
fform had Ipared, your rapacity would have 
ftarved. 

“ The war cealed, and with it the dominion 
of France over all the illands (Tol^ago excepted, 
which was ceded to her in perpetuity); but our 
miferies ftill furvived ; for the treaty of 1782 
which gave peace and independence to North 
America, only transferred hoftilities to the fugar 
eplonies i as they have never ceafed from that 
time to the preient, to be harafled with vexa- 
■ tions' 
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tions of one kind or another. The firfl; mcafure chap, 
by which they were annoyed, arofe in the policy 
of the (late. It was thought neceffary to dif- 
folve their connexion with the continent of 
North America. The cohfccpence of which was, 
that Jamaica, being deprived of its produce of 
negro provifions by a feries of tempefls and un-- 
favourable fealbns, loft fifteen thoufand of her 
flaves by famine. And yet you talk of humanity 
as if it tvere a national virtue ! 

“ What fince has been the di{i)ofition of 
Great Britain towards us, may be learnt from the 
popular converfation at this day from the 
condueft of large bodies aflbeiated for the abolition 
of the flave-trade, and ultimately offlavery itlelf; 
from the eftablifliments projected and in execu- 
tion, on the coaft of Africa, with viev/s declaredly 
hoftile to our interefts •, from the numbers of in- 
flammatory paragraphs and calumnious j^am- 
phlets that daily ifl'ue from the prefs to prejudice 
the Weft Indian planters in the publick opinion ; 
from the indefatigable circulatioii of addrefles, 
exhorting the people to the difufe of Weft Indian 
fugar; and laftly, from various propofals with 
rel'pedl to the redu(5lion of the price of the com- 
modity. In fo many fhapes does this fpirit ma- 
nifeft itfelf, as to give juft grounds to conclude, 
that fomething like a decided purpofe is enter- 
tained for the total ruin of the fugar colonies, and 

that 
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li o o K ibat the vexatigns we have hitherto experienced, 
vij ^ are only prelirninaries to the fy fi cm which is to be 
confummatecl by the grand uieafure of raifing up 
rivals to oiir monopoiy ia your cftabliifiinents in 
the eafl. 

“ It has been imputed as a reproach to the 
fugar colonies, that they are expenfive, and tlmt 
they engage you in war. Never were tlie Weft 
Indian colonies the caule ol war ; but whenever 
the two nations of France and England are en- 
gaged in any quarrel, from whatever cauic it may 
arife, thither they repair to decide their difFer- 
ences. They are made the theatre c/- v ii ; they 
are the viftims, but never the orig!<i ef the con- 
teft. The inhabitants of the FrencsA and Englifli 
jflands live in an habitual intercourle ot good 
offices, and would with for eternal peace ; and 
they have reafon for it, for what ate they to gain 
by war ? 

“ Whkn therefore we reflevi upon the various 
means which have been empi' .yed to prqudicc 
the Weft Indian planters, wc tihd ourlcives totally 
{It a lofs to conje<5ture what it is tirat couki excite 
fo much acrimony agai nft us ; as there exifts none 
of thofe caules, which ulually provoke the envy 
of men, and exafperate their malignity. The 
Weft Indians are hot lemarkablc (with very few 
exceptions) either for their gigantick opulence, or 
an oftentatious difplay of it. They do not emerge 
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rapidly from poverty and infigmficance into con- 
Ipicuous notice. Such of tliem as pofl'els for- 
tunes of diffcinguiflied magnitude, as tome gen- 
tlemen of Jamaica are happy enough to do, are 
not the creation of a day. Their names are to 
be found in the earliefL records of the ifland, and 
their adventures were coeval witli the liifl efta- 
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blilhnient of tire colony, aiid of couiTe tlseir pro- 
perties, fuch as we now find them, are the tfuits 
of the toil of fueccfiive generations. Many there 
are indeed who have competencies that enable 
them to live, Vvith oeconomy, in this country ; but 
the great mafs of planters are men of opprefled 
fortunes, configned by debt to unremitting 
drudgery in the colonies, with a hope, which eter- 
nally mocks their grafp, of happier days, and a 
releafe from their embarraflinents. Such times as 
we have lately feen, if fuftered to continue, 
might pofiibly have given effect to their exertions. 


and have lifted them out of their diftrefles. But 
it feems that poverty is confidered as the legiti- 
mate heritage of every Weft Indian planter. 
They may encounter lofs, and ftruggle with ad- 
verfity y but never are they to profit of contin- 
gencies that may enable them to repair the dif- 
afters of ad verfe fortune, to which they are pecu- 
liarly fubje<fted by their pofition. 

“ If the minifter means the ruin of the Weft 
Indian colonies, he may effect it by promoting the 

extenfive 
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BOOK exjtenfiye cultivation of the fugar*eane in the Eaft 
Yi. Indies, with a view to the fupply of any part of 
v-w the gyj-opean market; and we have only equity 
to oppofe to power, for we cannot repel injury. 
Murmurs would be unavailing, and our refent- 
ments impotent ; but it would be a bafe defertion 
of intereft, to fuffer ourfclves to be intimidated 
intp a voluntary furrender of right. We protcfl 
therefore againft any innovation, and adhere to 
the fyllem of double monopoly : there we are at 
anchor ; and if there is no fecurity any where 
againft the ftorms and afflidtions of Provir 
dence, fo neither is there againft the injuftice 
of men ; but we iliall at leaft have the confolation 
of not fuffering the reproaches of our own bo- 
foms, or of leaving acculers in our pofterity !” 

To fuch a remonftrance as the foregoing, rc- 
fpeclfully but firmly delivered, it is dlfficxilt to fay, 
what reply could be given. If, however, it is 
not the wilh or intention of government to vi-,- 
olate the national faith with the colonies, by de^ 
priving them of their monopoly, their apprehen- 
fions on that head may be eafily removed. In 
this important bufinefs fatisfadliofi being given, 
to the reft, if candour were to didlate an anfwer, 
although rhuch muft be admit ted, much too might 
be faid, and honeftly faid, to foften and conciliate, 
It may be: urged that, however harfh and unkind 
the condudt of the mother-country has occa- 
' y fionally 


■ T 
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fionally been thought, the colonies ought not to 
forget that they are indebted to her for all that 
they pollefs ; their birth and origin, laws, govern- 
ment, religion and liberty ; deriving from her 
parental folicitude and powerful proteftion, every 
circumftance that renders them profperous in 
thcmfelves, and enviable to others. It^ during 
the fatal and deftruAive war which terminated in 



the difmemberment of the empire, they had 
their flrare — perhaps more than their fliare— of 
the general calamity, they will not forget that all 
of them that had fuffered by capture (Tobago 
excepted) were reftored by the peace to the blef- 
fings of a Britifli conftitution and government. 
Perliaps, lince that time, a more liberal policy, a 
more generous freedom, might in feme points 
have been wilhed and expe<Sted i but it thould 
be remembered, that they enjoy, and have long 
enjoyed, as a compenlation for commercial rc- 
Hraint, the privilege of the Britifh market, and 
the benefit of the Britifh capital. They poflefs 
too, every charadl eriftick mark of a free people in 
their internal concerns. They are taxed folcly by 
their own reprefentatives, and have not only the 
image, but the iubftance alfo, of an Englifla con- 
ftitution. This whole ftate of commercial fervi- 
tude and civil liberty (as a great writer fsj hath 
weU obferved) taken together, though certainly 
fO Mr. Burke. 


not 
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book not perfed freedom, yet coniparing it with the 
» j ordinary circiamftanGes of human nature, may be 
pronounced a happy and a liberal condition. 

To the candid and ingenuous, 1 trull I need not 
offer any. apology for thus having fiiggeiled con- 
fiderations, which may tend to obviate nalfappre- 
henfions, remove prejudices, a ltd mitigate anger be- 
tween thofe, who though dr.odcd by local fituation, 
are allied to each other by tJie deareft ties of in- 
tercfljaffedion, and confinguinity. I have thought 
this the more necelfary, as it appears, by the bit- 
terne'': anu acrimony with wluch Ibme rnea fpeak 
of the fugar colonies, that their aim is to inftigate 
the national rcfonucent, and heighten the pub- 
lick animoiity towards tlvcm. Inllead of maui- 
felling a difpohtion, fond to fpread friendlliips 
and to'cover hears," thefe gentlemen fecni to me 
to exert their taknis sn mirreprclentations, which 
can anfwcr no other end than to fet tlie remain- 
ing parts of the empii c at variance with each other, 
I look not in this place to any of thofe fanatical 
writings on davery and the iTave trade, which, 
equally difgraceful to humanity and letters, pro- 
pagate the moll daring , and outrageous falfehoods 
without fcruple or Ihame. I allude to authors of 
a very different ftamp j to perlons who, having 
the means of better information, and poffeffing 
absiities tu influence the publick opiaion, have 

■fuflered 
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fiifFcred the x)rtjudkes of party to bias their c 
juda;nicnt. As a roan pferfonally interefted in the 
rvcltare of the lugar colonies, I have attempted, 

’ by dilplaying tlieir imjxrrtance and value, to point 
out the wifdom and neceffity of lenient councils, 
and a liberal indulgence in the government of 
this kingdom towards them. In aiming however 
to encourage forbearance and kindnets on the one 
ikle, I have, as a lo5’al and dutiful fubjedt, en- 
deavoured to conciliate afledtion, and promote 
filial obedience on the other. If the colonifts 
refledt idbeviy, I am perfuaded they will perceive 
that, in a contefl with the mother-countr)% they 
itavs notliing to gain, and every thing to lofe. 
Reflections of this kind, it is hoped, may difpofe 
to mutual confidence and moderation; and tend 
equally to promote the welfare of the colonies, 
and the ftrength, profperity, and glory of Great 
Britain, 


END OP THE SECOifiS VOtUME, 
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